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FOREWORD 


‘Tur Reapers Lisrary Finm Eprrion has been 
instituted to meet.a real modern demand. Interest . 
in a film is by no means exhausted merely by seeing 
it. The two arts, or forms of expression, the picture 
and the written word in book form, react one on 
the other. Imagination, stimulated by the film, is 
yet not satisfied until its story is wholly absorbed, 
In a word, the film-goer wishes also to read the 
book of the film, and the reader to see the picture, 

To meet this undeniable call for literature 
associated with the film, it would be not enough 
to produce books of inferior quality. The Pub- 
lishers’ aim, therefore, has been to present them — 
in clear type, on excellent paper, and with beautiful. 
and durable bindings. Publication will coincide 
with the appearance of each new and important 
film. 

Nothing of the kind has ever before been pos- 
sible, even in the days when book production 
has been least expensive. To render it possible 
now it will be necessary that each volume should 
have a sale of hundreds of thousands of copies, and 
that many volumes of the series should in due course 
find their way into nearly every home, however . 
humble, in the British Enpire. 

The Publishers have the utmost confidence 
that this end will be achieved, for during the five 
years that these books have been on the market - 
fifty million copies have been sold in Great 
Britain. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Tis is the second o° Tolstoy’s books to be published in the 
Reapers Liprary. The first was “Resurrection.” A 
third shortly followed: his Caucasian tale ‘The Cossacks.” 
Thus readers in this Library have had three excellent ex- 
amples of the writing of an author whose genius, humanity 
and literary force stand unsurpassed in modern literature. 
Count Tolstoy’s was one of those lives which in themselves 
are thrilling and graceful romances. He was born in 1828 
{exactly 100 years ago) in a Russian country town. His 
father was a retired lieutenant-colonel who traced his an- 
cestry to the Count Tolstoy who was a friend of Peter the 
Great; his mother was a Princess. His parents both died 
’ when! he was a child, grievous losses which developed early 
in the boy a natural moodiness. But through the inspira- 
tion of an aunt who became the guardian of himself and his 
brothers and sisters, he was soon gay once more, as befitted 
a Russian aristocrat. At the University of Kaza, where 
from 1843 to 1846 he studied Oriental languages and the 
Law, he indulged in the customary life of pleasure. Through 
some whim he left college without taking a degree, After 
continuing this easy-going existence for a few years, and 
running into considerable debt, he suddenly sickened of his 
mode of living, and travelled to the Caucasus to seek a life 
of absolute simplicity in a small cottage. ‘There he was per- 
suaded to join as a “yunker’’ a battery of the 20th Artillery 
Brigade, in which one of his elder brothers held the rank of 
' captain. Whilst so occupied he began to write fiction, and - 
»amongst other stories written at this time he produced his 
vigorous tale “The Cossacks.” For nearly three years he 
continued in service in the Caucasus, taking part in many » 
military expeditions, and enduring all the privations which 
fell to the lot of a common soldier. Thus he gathered the 
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experience which enabled him to write his remarkable “War 
Sketches,” 


When the Crimean War broke out he saw more active 
service, and finally took part in the famous defence of 
Sevastopol, during which episode he was promoted to the 
_¥ank of division commander. At this time he published 

two sketches “‘Sevastopol in December” and “ Sevastopol in 

May,” which added to his growing literary reputation. His 
army career was now over. After the war he retired into 
private life, and for several years spent the winter months 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow, and the summers on his 
country estate. He was already recognized as one of Russia's 
greatest writers. But his interest was turning to the prac- 
tical affairs of his rural neighbours. The emancipation of 
the serfs in 1861 quickened his interest in the agricultural 
question—of such vital importance to Russia’s millions of 
peasant people—so much so that (like Konstantin Levin in 
* Anna Karénina”’) he went to make a comparative study of 
these problems in other countries of Europe. Thereafter he 
felt it his duty to live constantly on his country estate, 
where he became a justice of the peace and a promoter of a 
- Joeal educational journal. He had already published ‘War 
and Peace,” one of the mighty masterpieces of all Literature. 
Great things were expected of the Count. Yet he devoted 
himself with increasing interest to efforts aimed at the 
raising of the standard of life and education of the peasants 
and actually for more than ten years he published nothing 
but “‘Spellers” and “Readers,” for use in district schools. 
We was like a careful shepherd watching over his flock. In 
one of these years he spent the greater part of his energy, 
money and influence in working to repair the havoc wrought 
by a famine in a thickly-populated part of the country, 

- Then in 1875 he began to publish “Anna Karénina” in the 
pages of the Russian Messenger. The appearance in instal- 
ments of this novel continued, not for months, but for years 
—yet throughout the long period of its publication it held 
public attention as by a spell. Not even a break of some 
months between the appearance of two of its parts was 
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sufficient to cool the interest of its admirers. The romance’s 
. power was sure and awe-inspiring, the work of a genius come 
to lovely and absolute maturity. It made fiction appear 
like real life. ‘The bustle of the streets of Russian cities; the 
seandals being talked of in Society; the triumphs and sets- 
back of distinguished military and political careers; the con- 
’ ditions of the Russian millions who lived in the countryside, 
unheeded though doing the work which kept society 
nourished; the pangs and enjoyments of family life; the 
overwhelming part played in human affairs by love; all 
these things are reproduced and described with startling 
vividness in the book. Often it is not so much the struggie 
of the Russian people as of the whole of humanity that 
Tolstoy depicts. “Anna Karénina” is an effort of genius 
which easily stands in the very front rank of the great novels 
of the world. An additional interest is given to the story 
by reason of the fact that in Konstantin Levin, Tolstoy hag 
. obviously drawn a partial picture of himself. The reader 
‘will delight in following in the experiences and thoughts of 
this character some of the experiences and thoughts of the 
great Russian Novelist. | 

This romance has been chosen as the subject for a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer fim (entitled Love) which has been released 
in this country, and in wh.ch Greta Garbo plays the part of 
Anna Karénina, and John Gilbert the part of ber lover, 
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INTRODUCTION 


To preserve, so far as possible, the spirit and style of the 
original, has been the translator’s aim in presenting for the 
first time to English readers, Count Tolstoi’s great novel, 
“Anna Karénina.” - 

After the present translation was begun, an anonymous 
French paraphrase appeared. In order to hasten the prepa- 
ration of this volume for the press, that version has been 
used in a few passages, but always with the Russian original 
at hand. It is a novel which, in spite of some faults of 
repetition, easily stands in the front rank of the great 
romances of the world, Its moral lesson is wonderful— 
perhaps equalled only by that of George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,”’ 
The sympathy of the reader will doubtless be moved by the 
passion of the ill-fated Anna. Married without love to a 
man old enough to be her father, falling under the fascina- _ 

ion of one whom, under happier auspices, she might have 
edded with happiness and honour, she takes the law into 
her own hands. As a recent French critic says, the loves of 
Wronsky and Anna are almost chaste. But lovely though 
she be, intellectual and brilliant, the highest type of a 
woman of the best society, she finds that she cannot defy — 
fe law. The mills of the gods grind slowly, but the end is 
evitable, 

Polevoi, in his illustrated “History of Russian Litera- 
ture,” says of this story: “Count Tolstoi dwells with 
especial fondness on the sharp contrast between the frivolity, 
the tinsel brightness, the tumult and vanity, of the worldly 
life, and the sweet, holy calm enjoyed by those who, pos- 
sessing the soil, live amid the beauties of Nature and the 
‘pleasures of the family.” ‘This contrast will strike the 
attention of every reader, It is the outgrowth of Count 
“WYolstoi’s own life, a brief sketch of which may be acceptable. 
‘4 Count Lyof Nikolayevitch Tolstoi was born on the 28th 
of August, 0. s. 1828, at Yasnaia Polyana, in the Govern- 
ment of Tula. His father was a retired lieutenant-colonel, 
who traced his ancestry to Count Piotr Andreyevitch Tolstoi, 
a friend and companion of Peter the Great. His mother 
‘waa the Princess Marya Nikolayeyna Volkonskaia, the only 
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daughter of Prince Nikolai Sergeyevitch Volkonsky. She 
died when he was but two years old; and a distant relative, 
Tatyana Aleksandrovna Yergolskaia, took charge of the 
training of the family. In 1838 they all went to live in 
Moscow, where the eldest son, Nikolai, was pursuing his 
studies in the university. But the following summer the 
father died suddenly, leaving his affairs in confusion; and 
Theodore Russell, the German tutor, and Prosper Saint 
‘Thomas, the French tutor, both of whom figure in Count 
Tolstoi’s novels, had to be dismissed; and the family was 
‘divided. The two elder brothers remained in Moscow with 
their paternal aunt, the Countess Aleksandra ‘ Ilinishna 
Osten-Sacken; and Lyof, with his brother Dmitri and his 
sister Marya, were taken back to Yasnaia Polyana by 
Madame Yergolskaia. “Here they enjoyed a rather desultory 
education—now under German tutors, and now under Russian 
seminarists. In 1840 the Countess Osten-Sacken died; 
and all the Tolstoi’s were taken by their paternal aunt, 
Pelagia Minishua Yushkovaia, who lived with her husband 
at Kazan. Nikolai left the University of Moscow, and 
entered that of Kazan, ¥ 
In 1843 Count Lyof also entered the university, and took 

up the study of Oriental languages; but at the end of a year 
he exchanged that course for the law, which occupied his 
attention for two years more. . But. when his brothers passed. 
their final examination, and went back to the old estate, he 
suddenly determined to leave the university without gradu- 
ation, and returned to Yasnaia Polyana, where he lived until 
4851. In that year his favourite brother, Nikolai, came home 
from the Caucasus, where he was serving. He inspired 
Count Lyof with “the desire to see new lands, and new 
people.” He returned with Nikolai, and found the splendid 
scenery and the wild, unconventional life of this region, 
which Pushkin, Lermontof, and other great Russian poets — 

had described in their verse, so fascinating, that he entered 
_ the service, as a yunker in,the fourth battery of the Twentieth 
| Arllery Brigade, where his brother held the rank of captain, 

Here in the Caucasus, Count Tolstoi first began to write 

fiction. He planned a great romance, which should embrace _ 
his early recollections and the traditions of his family. 
Hiis three stories, “Infancy” (Dyeistoo), “ Adolescence”® 
(Otretchestvo), and “Youth” (Yunost). “Youth” was 
published in 1852, in the “Contemporary” (Sovremennik). 
In the Caucasus he also wrote his popular sketches of war- _ 
_ kife, “The Incursion” (Nabyeg), “The Cutting of the Forest’! _ 
- (Rubka_ Lyesa), and his novel, “The Cossaks’? (Kazaki); 
_ which did not appear till later, i hades. te 
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Count Tolstoi lived nearly three aren the niga 
taking in numerous expeditions, and enduring all 
privations which fell to the lot of the common soldiers. He 
thus gathered the materials for his remarkable “War 
Sketches” (Voyennuie Razskazui). When the Eastern 


war broke out, Count Tolstoi was transferred, at his own 


request, to the army of the Danube, and was on Prince M. 
D. Gortchékof’s staff.. Later he took part in the famous 
defence of Sevastopol, and was promoted to the rank of 
division commander. After the storming of Sevastépol, he 
was sent as special courier to St. Petersburg. At this time 
he wrote his two sketches, “Sevastépol in December,” and 
““Sevastépol in May.” After the war he retired to private 
life, and for several years spent. the winter months in Peters- 
burg and Moscow, and his summers on his estate. These 
years were the culmination of his literary activity. His 
story, “Youth” (Yunost), which he had written in Circassia, 
as well as the tales, “‘Sevastdpol in, August,” “The Two 
Hussars,” and “The Three Deaths,” appeared about. the 
same time, in the magazines, He began to be recognized 
as one of Russia’s greatest writers. 

The emancipation of the serfs [krestyanins}, in 1861, 
- stirred his interest in agronomic questions; and, like Kon- 
stantin Levin, he went to study these questions in other 
countries of Europe, He also felt it his duty to live constantly 
on his estate; and he became justice, or Judge, of the peace 
[mirovot sudyd], and was interested in the estabhshment of 
a pedagogical journal, called after the name of the place, 
“Yasnaia Polyana.” In 1862 he married Sofia Andreyevna 
Beers, the daughter of a Moscow doctor, who held a chair in’ 


the university, and whose wife's family estates were situated 


not far from Yasnaia Polyana. He had already published his 
. * War and Peace” [Voind 4 Mir], which described the” 

events of the year 1812 with a master-hand. Great Diige 
i and expected of Count Tolstoi; but he devoted 
hi with renewed interest to his efforts in the direction 
of popular education, and, for more than ten years, published. 
nothing but spellers and readers for the use of district schools, 

In 1837 a famine was raging ina distant province; and 
Count. Tolstoi wrote a brief and telling letter to one of the 
Moscow newspapers, drawing public attention to it. He 
also went personally to the famine-stricken province, and 
made a report upon the condition of the peasantry, and what 
he saw. The letter had its effect, and help was sent, both | 
by government and i Ste individuals. 

In 1875 Count Tolstoi began the publication of “Anna 
Karénina” in the pages of the “Russian Messenger” [Russké 
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Vyestnik]. The publication of this work continued, not 
for months alone, but for years, and still kept public atten- 
tion. _ Not even a break of some months between two of 
the parts was sufficient to cool the interest of its readers, 
Its power is immense. After reading it, real life seems 
like fiction, and fiction like real life. ‘There is not a detail 
added that does not inerease the effect of this realism. In 
certain scenes, indeed, the realism is too intense for oun 
Puritan taste; and, perforce, several of these scenes have 
been more or Jess modified in the present translation. For 
the most part the translation follows the original. In order 
to preserve, so far as possible, the Russian flavour of the 
story, many characteristic Russian words have been em< 
ployed, always accompanied by their meaning, and generally 
uccented properly. A glossary of those used more than once 
will be found. This use of Russian words was adopted after 
some deliberation, and in spite of the risks of seeming affec- 
tation. The spelling of these words, and of the proper 
names, is a bog in which it is almost impossible not to get < 
foundered. Consistency would seem to demand one of twa 
tourses—either to spell all words as they are spelled in 
Russian, or to spell them as they are pronounced. Accord- 
ing to the first method, the name Catherine would be spelled 
Ekaterina ; according to the other, Yekatyerina. According 
to the one, the word father would be oteis ; according to 
the other, aiycts. The translator lays not the slightest claim 
fo consistency. The same letter he has sometimes repre- 
sented to the dipthong ia, sometimes by ya.. He has also 
used the numerous diminutives for proper names, which are 
so characteristic of Russian; and, in order that there may be 
no confusion, he has made a list of the principal characters, 
with their aliases. The Russians use many interjections; 
and the simpler of them have been introduced, for the same 
purpose of imparting the foreign flavour. In some cases, the 
terms “Madame” and\“‘Mr,”’ have been used; but in Russian, 
the difference in sex is showed by the termination. Thus, 
the wife of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch Karénin is spoken 
of either as Anna Arkadyevna, or simply as. Karéninas 
' ‘Thus, Prince Tverskoi and the Princess Tverskaia. It will 
be noticed that all characters bear two names besides the 
ily mame. The first is the baptismal name, the second 
is the patronymic. Thus, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch means 
is, the son of Alexander: Anna Arkadyevna means 
Anna, the daughter of Arcadius. This nomenclature is a 
relic of the patriarchal family system, and is paralleled in 
Many countries: as, for example, in Scotland, where Tam ~ 
‘MacTavish means Thomas Davidson; or in Wales, where 
d \, +t 
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every man has an Ap to his name, The term translated 
“prince,” perhaps, needs some explanation. A Russian 
P ince may be a boot-black or a ferryman. The word kniaz 
tes a descendant of any of the hundreds of petty rulers, 
who, before the time of the unification of Russia, held the . 
Jand. They all claim descent from the semi-mythical Rurik; 
and as every son of a kniaz bears the title, it may be easily 
imagined how numerous they are. The term prince, there- 
fore, is really a too high-sounding title to represent it, 

It need scarcely be added, after what has been said of the 
suthor, that he has evidently painted himself in the character 
of Levin. His fondness for the muzhik, his struggles with 
doubts, his final emergence into the light of faith, are all 
paralleled in this country proprietor, whose triumph brings 

‘the book to a close. It is interesting to turn from ‘My 
Religion” to the evolution of this character, who seems 
yaguely to forebode some such spiritual transformation, At 
ell events, the teaching of the story cannot fail to be con- 
pidered in the highest degree moral and stimulating. 
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CHIEF PERSONS OF THE STORY 


Alekséi Aleksandrovitch Karénin- 

Anna Arkadyevna Karénina. 

Count Alekséi Kirillovitch Vronsky (Alosha). 

His mother, Countess WVronskaia. 

Prince (Kniaz) Stepan Arkadyevitch Oblonsky (Stiva). 

Princess (Kniagina) Darya Aleksandrovna Oblonskaia (Dolly; 
Délinka, Dashenka). 3 

Konstantin (Kostia) Dmitriyevitch (Dmitritch) Levin, pro- 
prietor of Pokrovsky. 


His half-brother, Sergéi Ivanovitch (Ivanuitch, Ivaniteh) 
: Koznuishef. 


Prince Aleksander Shcherbatsky. 
_ Princess Shcherbatskaia, ; 


Their daughter, Ekaterina (Kitty, Katyonka, Katerina, 
pet be Aleksandrovna Shcherbatskaia, afterwards 
VINA : 
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PART ONE 
“Vengeance is mine, Twill repay.” 


I 


Aut happy families resemble one another, every unhappy 
family is unhappy after its own fashion. 

Confusion reigned in the house of the Oblonskys. ‘The 
wife had discovered that her husband was too attentive to 
the French governess who had been in their employ, and she 
declared that she could not live in the same house with him: 
For three days this situation had lasted. All the members 
of the family and the domestics felt that there was no sense 
in their trying to live together longer. Madame did not 
come out of her own rooms: it was now the third day that 
the husband had not been at home. The children ran over 
the whole house; the English maid quarrelled with the house- - 
Keeper. The head cook went off; the black cook and the © 
coachman demanded their wages. ; 

On the third day after the quarrel, Prince Stepan Arkad« 
yeviteh Oblonsky—Stiva, as he was known in society— 

awoke at the usual hour in his library. He turned his pam- 
: form over on the springs of the lounge. Then suddenly 
sat up and opened his eyes, 
“Well, well! how was it?” he thought, recalling a dream: . 


“Yes, how was it? Yes! Alabin gave a dinner at Darm- 


stadt; no, not at Darmstadt, but it was something American. 
Yes, but this Darmstadt was in America. Yes, Alabin gave 
a dinner on glass tables, yes, and the tables sang, ‘I! mio 
wesoro’ : no, not ‘Il mio tesoro,’? but something better; and 
Pre einen ‘4 he lay Veen ghe aall Wi enuod 

’s eyes d with joy and he as 
he thought, Then noticing a ray of sunlight that came 
through the side of one of the heavy curtains, he found his 
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gilt leather slippers, and according to the old custom which 
he had kept up for nine years, without rising, he stretched 
out his hand to the place where in his chamber he hung his 
dressing-gown. And then he suddenly remembered how 
and why he had slept, not in his wife’s chamber, but in the 
library; the smile vanished from his face and he frowned. 

And before his mind arose once more all the details of the 
quarrel with his wife, all the hopelessness of the situation, and 
most lamentable of all, his own fault. : , 

“Not she will not and she can not forgive me; And 
what is the worst of it, ’twas all my own fault—my own 
fault, and yet I am not to blame,’’ he thought. 

Most disagreeable of all was that first moment when 
returning from the theatre he had found his wife in her 
chamber holding the fatal letter which revealed all. ; 

She, his Dolly, this forever busy and fussy and foolish 
creature, sat motionless with the note in her hand, and looked 
at him. with an expression of terror, despair and wrath, 

“What is this? This?” she demanded, pointing to the 
note. ~ , 

Prince Stepan’s torment at this recollection was caused 
by the answer which he had given. His experience at that 
moment was the same that other people have had when 
‘unexpectedly caught in some shameful deed. Instead of 
getting offended, or denying it, or justifying himself, or asking 
forgiveness, or showing indifference, he had suddenly smiled 
with his ordinary good-humoured and therefore stupid smile. 

He could not forgive himself for that smile. When Dolly 
‘saw that smile, she poured forth a torrent of bitter words 
and fled from the room, . 

“That stupid smile caused the whole’ trouble,” thought 
‘Stepan Arkadvevitch. © ; 


Seape Il 
SrepaN ARKADYEVITCH was a sincere man as far ag he him- 
self was concerned. He could not persuade himself that he 
‘repented of what he had done. He could not feel sorry that 
he, a handsome, susceptible man of four and thirty, did not 
‘now love his wife, the mother of his seven children, five of 
“whom were living, though she was only a year his junior. 
He regretted only that he had not succeeded in hiding it 
better from her. Possibly he would have had better success 
in deceiving his wife had he realized that this news would 
have had such an effect upon her. Evidently this view of it 
had never occurred to him before, but he had a dim idea that 
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‘his wife was aware of his infidelity and looked at it through 

her fingers. As she had lost her freshness; was beginning 
_ to look old, was no longer pretty and far from distinguished 
and entirely commonplace, though she was an excellent 
matron, he had thought that she would allow her innate sense 
of justice to plead for him. But it proved to be quite the 
contrary. , 
; “Oh, how wretched,” said Prince Stepan to himself. “And 
how well everything was going until this happened. How 
delightfully we lived. She was content, happy-with the 
children. To be sure it was bad that ske had been our own 
governess. But whatagoverness! [He gave a quick thought 
to Mlle. Roland’s black roguish eyes and her smile.] But 
as long as she was here in the house with us I did not permit 
royself any liberties. And the worst of all is that she is 
already. ... But what, what is to be done?” 
_ We shali see,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch to himself, 
and rising he put on his grey dressing-gown. Then he went 
over to the window, where he lifted the curtain and loudly 
rang the bell. It was answered by his old friend, the valet 
de chambre Matvé, bringing his clothes, boots and a telegram, 
Behind Matvé came the barber with the shaving utensils. 

“Are there any papers from the court-house?” asked 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, taking the telegram and placing him- 
self before the mirror. 
: --» “On the breakfast-table,” replied Matvé, looking 

inquiry and interest at his master, and after an instant’s 
pause added with a cunning smile, “I just. came from the 
boss of the livery stable. ” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch looked at Matvé fin the mirror. 
Matvé thrust his hands in his sack-coat pockets, and with 
an almost imperceptible smile on his good-natured face, 
looked back to his master: : 

“TI ordered him to come next Sunday, and till then that 
you and I should not be annoyed without reason,” said he. 

Prince Stepan tore open the telegram and read it, and 
his face brightened. Vise! 

>. “Matvé, sister Anna Arkadyevna is coming,” said 


he. ; 

“Thank God!” cried Matvé, showing that he understood 
‘the significance of this arrival. Prince Stepan’s loving 
sister might effect a reconciliation between husband and wife, 

“Alone or with her husband?” asked Matvé; 
’ Stepan cama bathe oe as the barber was 
en, on his upper lip, but he one finger. Matvé 
i his head towards the mirror, i 
“Alone. Get her room ready?” 


* 
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“Report to Darya Aleksandrovna, and let her decide:” 

“To Darya Aleksandrovna?” ; 

“Yes, report to her. And here, take the telegram, give 
it to her and do as she says.” 

By this time Stepan Arkadyevitch had finished his toilet, 
and was putting on his clothes. Matvé returned to the 
yoom, ... The barber was no longer there. 

“Darya Aleksandrovna bade me tell you she is going 
away. ... To do just as they—as you—please about it,” 
said Matvé with a smile lurking in his eyes. Stepan Arkad- 
yevitch was silent. Then a good-humoured smile lighted 
up bis handsome face. 

“Hey? Matvé?” he said, shaking his head. 

' «3g nothing, sir; she will come to her senses,” answered 
Matvé. 

“Will come to her senses?” 

“Iogsactly.” 

“Do you think so?—Who is there?” asked Stepan Arkad- 
ieee hearing the rustle of a woman’s dress behind the 

oor. 

“Tes me,” said a pleasant female voice, and in the door-way 
appeared the severe and pimply face of Matriona Filimonovaa, 
the nurse. ki ‘ 

“Well, what is it, Matriosha ?” asked Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch, meeting her at the door. i 

“You go down, sir, ask her forgiveness, just once. Per- 
haps the Lord will pring it out right. She is tormenting 
herself grievously. The children, sir, you must have pity 
on them. Ask her forgiveness, sir!” . 

“But she won't accept an apology. >< ate 

“God is merciful, sir: pray to God.” 

- “Very well,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, suddenly blushing. 
“Very well, let me have my things,” said he, turning 
Matvé, and resolutely throwing off his dressing-gown. 

Tit 


Havine dressed, Stepan Arkadyevitch sprinkled himself 
with cologne and went out to the dining-room, where his 
eoffee was already waiting for him, and next the coffee his 


- He read his letters. One was very disagreeable—from a 

merchant who was negotiating for the purchase of a forest 

on his wife’s estate. Most unpleasant it was to think that 

his interests in this approaching transaction were complicated 

with his reconciliation to his wife. And the thought that 
4 5 : P- 
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his desire for a reconciliation with his wife was caused by 
» his desire to sell the forest worried him. 

Having finished his letters Stepan Arkadyevitch took his 
eoffee, While he was drinking it he opened a morning 


It was a liberal paper. It was not extreme, but advocated 
those principles which the majority hold. And in spite of | 
the fact that he was not interested in science or art or politics, 
in the true sense of the word, he strongly adhered to the views 
on all such subjects, as the majority advocated, and he 
ehanged them only when the majority changed. 

Prinee Stepan never chose a line of action or an opinion, 
but thought and action were alike suggested to him, just as 
he never chose the shape of a hat or coat, but took those 
that were fashionable. 

i Having finished, his paper, his second cup of coffee, and a 
i buttered kalaich, he stood up, shook the crumbs of the roll. 
from his vest, and smiled joyfully, not because there was 
anything extraordinarily pleasant in his mind, but the joyful 
smile was caused. by good digestion. ‘ ‘ 
But this joyful smile immediately brought back the memory 
of everything. Sones ie 
3 Two children’s yoices—Stepan Arkadyevitch recognized 
j the voice of Grisha, his youngest boy, and Tania, his eldest 
daughter—were now heard behind the door. They brought 
i, something and dropped it. 

‘fe **Everything is at sixes and sevens,” thought Stepan’ 
Arkadyevitch. “The children are running wild.” Then 
going to the door he cailed to them. They dropped the little 
box which served them for a railway train, and ran to their 
father, ; 

The little girl laughingly cl around his neck, enjoyi 

the odour which exhaled fom bis whiskers. ee 

“What is mamma doing?” he asked, caressing the smooth, 

soft neck. ‘How are you?” he added, smiling at the boy 
who steod saluting him. He acknowledged he had less love 
for the little boy, yet he tried to be impartial. But the boy 
felt the difference, and did not smile back in reply to his 
father’s chilling smile. ; ii ; 

“Mamma? She’s up,” answered the little girl, . 

_ “What? is she happy?” : 
The little girl knew there was trouble between her fa‘ 
' and mother, and that her mother could not be happy. 

“ TE don’t know,” she said: “she told me not to study, but 
to go with Miss Hull over to grandmother's,” bea yt aay 
' “Well, then, run along, Tanchurotchka moya.—Oh, yes, 

wait,” said he, still detaining her. ban : 
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He took from the mantel-piece a box of candy, and gave 
her two pieces, selecting her favourite chocolate and vanilla. 

“Por Grisha?” she asked, pointing at the chocolate. 

He kissed her on the neck and hair and let her go. 

“Phe carriage is at. the door,” said Matvé, and he added, 
4 woman is here to ask a favour.” 

“Well, ask her up instantly,” said Prince Stepan sharply. 

The petitioner, the wife of Captain Kalenin, asked some 
impossible and nonsensical favour; but Prince Stepan, accord- 
ing to his custom, gave her a comfortable seat, listened to 
her story without interrupting, and then, in lively and eloquent 
style, wrote in his big, scrawling hand a note to the person 
who might be able to aid her. Having dismissed the captain’s 
wife, Stepan Arkadyevitch stood for a moment trying to 
yemember whether he had not forgotten something. 

“But it must be done sooner or later; it can’t remain 60 
always,” he said, striving to gain courage. 

He straightened himself, took out a cigarette, lighted it, 
inhaled the smoke two or three times, threw it into a pearl- 
lined ash-tray, went with quick steps towards the sitting- 
room, and opened the door into his wife’s sleeping-room. 


IV 


Darya ALEKSANDROVNA, dressed in a koftotchka (or jersey) 
was standing in the room before an open chest of drawers 
from which she was removing the contents. She had hastily’ 
pinned. back her hair, which now showed thin, but had once 
been thick and beautiful, and her great eyes staring from 

- her pale, worn face had an expression of terror. She was in 
the act of doing what she had attempted to do a dozen times 
during the three days, and that was to gather up her own 
effects and those of her children and escape to her mother’s 
house. Yet she could not bring herself to do it. ; 

When she saw her husband, she thrust her hands into the 
drawers of the bureau and did not lift her head until he was 
elose to her. Then in place of the determined look which 
she intended to assume, she turned to him a face full of 

ain and indecision. : 

“Dolly,” said he in a gentle voice. She lifted her head, 
and gazed at him; he was radiant with life and health. — 
She surveyed him from head to foot, and she thought: “Ah 
this good nature which others find so pleasant in him is 
revoliing to me!” Her mouth grew hard, eae). 
- “What do you'want?” she demanded quickly; 

“Anna is coming to-day.” 
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“Well, what is that to me? I cannot receive her.” 
“Still ‘it must. be done, Dolly.” 

“Go away! go away! go away!” she cried, without look- 
ing at him, and as though her words were physical agony. 
Stepan Arkadyevitch breathed hard, something rose in his 
throat, and his eyes filled with tears. 

_ “My God}. What have I done? For the love of God! 
See... .” He could not say another word for the sobs 
that choked bim, 

She shut the drawer violently, and looked at him. 
“Dolly, what can. I say? Only one thing: forgive me. 
Just think. Cannot nine years of my life pay for a single 
minute, a minute... .?” 

She let her eyes fall. 

“A single moment of terndatloa. he ended, and Dolly’ s 
lips again closed tight as if from physical pain, and again the. 
muscles of her right cheek contracted. 

“Go away, go away from here,” she cried still more 
impetuously, “and don’t speak to me of your temptations 
and your wretched conduct.” ~ ; 

She attempted to leave the room, but she almost fell, and 
was obliged to lean upon a chair for support. Oblonsky’ s 
face grew melancholy, his tips trembled, and his eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Dolly,” said he, “for the love of God, think of the children. 
They are not to blame, Punish me. Tell me how I can 
atone. Iam ready to do anything. I am sOITY. | Words 
can’t express how sorry I am. Dolly, forgive me.’ 

She sat down. He heard her quick, hard breathing. He 
waited. 

“You think of the children, because you like to play with. 
fhem; but I think of them, too, and I know what they have 
lost, » paid she, repeating one of the phrases that had been 
in her mind during the last three days, “I have consideration 
for my children, and I will do all in the world for them; 
but I am not sure in my own mind whether I ought to remove 
‘them from their father or to leave them with a father who is 
a libertine—yes, a libertine! .. . Now tell, me after this— 
this that has happened, whether we can live together. Is it 
possible? Tell me, is it possible?” she demanded, raising 
her voice. ‘“‘When my husband, the father of my children, 
makes love to their governess. . ..” ! 

.... “But what is to be done about it, what is to be 
“done?” said he, interrupting with broken yoice, and feeling’ 
thoroughly humiliated. 

“You are revolting to me, you are insulting,” she eried . 
with increasing anger, “Yourtears ... water! You neve, | 
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loved me; you have no heart, no honour, You are abomin~ 
able, revolting, in my eyes, and henceforth you are astranger 
to me—yes, a stranger,’’ and she repeated with spiteful 
anger this word “stranger” which was so terrible to herown ~ 


ears. 

He looked at her with surprise and fear. 

“This is terrible, terrible!” he cried. Z 

At this moment one of the children in the next room began 
to cry, and Darya Aleksandrovna’s face softened. She 
hastened to the door. 

“At any rate she loves my child,” thought Oblonskys 
“Dolly! one word more,”. he said, following her. 

“JF you follow me I will call the domestics, the children, 
so that everybody may know that you are infamous. 
for me, I leave this very day, and you may keep on with 
your...” and she went out and slammed the door. 

’ Stepan Arkadyevitch sighed, wiped his brow, and softly 
left the room. 

“Matvé!” he shouted; and when the old servant appeared, 
he said, “Have Marya put the best room in order for Anna 
Arkadyeyna.” ; 

“Very well.” E 

Stepan Arkadyevitch took his fur coat, and started down 
the steps.’ : 

Meantime Darya Aleksandrovna, having pacified the child, 
and knowing by the sound of the carriage that he was gone, 
came back to her room. She sat down in the place where 
she had been talking with her husband. Then, clasping her 
thin hands, on whose fingers the rings would scarcely stay, 
she reviewed the whole conversation. 

“He has gone! But has he broken with her?” she asked 
herself. ‘Does he still continue to see her? Why didn’t 
I ask him? No, no, we cannot live together. And if we 
continue to live in\the same house, we are only strangers, 
strangers for ever. How I loved him! My God; how I loved 
him! ... How I loved him! And even now do I not love 
him? Do I not love him even more than before? And what 

4s most terrible...” she was interrupted by Matriona 
Filimonovna, who said, as she stood in the door-way: “Please 
give orders to have my brother come: he will get dinner. 
Tf you don’t, it will be like yesterday, when the 
did not have anything to eat for six hours.” : 

_ “Very good, I will come and give the order. Have you 

sent for some fresh milk?” 

_ And Darya Aleksandrovna entered into her daily tasks, 

and. for the time being forgot her sorrows , 
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Srepan Arnxapveviton had done well at school. Although 
he had always been gay, and took a low rank in the Tchin, and 
was still quite young, he nevertheless held an important 
salaried position as naichalnik, or president of one of the 
courts in Moscow. This place he had won through the good 
offices of his sister Anna’s husband, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
Karénin, who was one of the most influential members of 
the ministry. But even if Karénin had not been able to get 
this place for Stiva Arkadyevitch, a hundred other people 
would have found him some place as good, together with 
the six thousand rubles’ salary which he needed for his 
establishment. Half the people of Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg were relatives or friends of Stepan Arkadyevitch; he 
was born into the society of the rich and powerful of this 
world. He had, therefore, on his side all those whose function 
' it is to dispense the blessings of the land. Oblonsky had no 
trouble in obtaining an excellent place. He would have 
thought it ridiculous if he had been told that he could not 
hhave any place that he wanted, with tlie salary attached, 
because it did not seem to him that he demanded anything 
extraordinary. : 

Stepan Arkadyeyvitch was liked by everyone, not only on 
account of his amiable character and his unimpeachable 
honesty, but for his brilliant and attractive personality. 
There was something in-his bright, sparkling, keen eyes, his 
black brows, his hair, his vivid colouring, which exercised 
a strong physical influence on those with whom he came in 
contact. . ; 

After he had filled for three years the office of natchalnik, 
Stepan Arkadyevitch had gained not only the friendship but 
also the respect of his colleagues. The qualities which gained 
him this esteem were, first, his extreme indulgence for every-— 
one, which was founded on the knowledge of what was lack- 
ing in himself; secondly, his absolute liberality, which was 
not the liberalism for which his journal was responsible; and 
thirdly and principally, his perfect indifference to the business 


| which he transacted, so that he never lost his temper, and 


therefore never made mistakes. 

As soon as he reached his tribunal, he went to the court- 
room. The employés all stood up as he passed. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch hastened to his place, and after shaking hands 
with other members of the council, he sat down. He then 
opened the session. The secretary came up, and with the 


’ 
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free and. yet respectful air common to all who surrounded 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, handed him his papers, and spoke ia 
the familiarly liberal tone which Stepan Arkadyevitch had. 
introduced. é 

“Tf they only knew,” Stepan thought, as he bent his heac 
with an air of importance, “how much their president, only 
a half-hour since, looked like a naughty school boy,” and 
his eyes shone with merriment. Later the great glass doors 
of the hall were thrown open, and someone entered. Ali 
the members of the council, glad of any diversion, turned 
round to look; but the door-keeper instantly ejected the 
intruder, and shut the door upon him. 

After the matter under consideration was settled, Stepan 
Arkadyevitch arose, and passed into his private office. Two 
of his colleagues, the aged veteran Nikitin, and the kammer- 


junker Grinevitch, followed him. 


“Phere’ll be time enough to finish after lunch,” said 


~ Oblonsky. 


“J think so,” replied Nikitin. 

«'Phis Famin must be a precious rascal,” said Grinevitch 
alluding to one of the characters in the matter which they 
had been investigating. 2 

Stephan Arkadyevitch knit his brows at Grinevitch’s words, 
and remained silent. ; 

“Who was it came into the court-room?” he demanded 
of the door-keeper. 

“Someone who entered without permission, your Excel- 
lency, while my back was turned. He wanted to see you: 
T said, ‘When the session is over, then——’” ~ 

“Where is he?” 

“Probably in the vestibule: he was there a moment ago. 
Ah! here he is,” said the door-keeper, pointing to a fair- 
complexioned, broad-shouldered man, with curly hair, who 
was lightly running up the well-worn steps of the stone 
staircase. Stepan Arkadyevitch stood at the top of the 
staircase: his bright face was still more radiant when he 
recognized the visitor. ; 

“Flere he is at last,” he cried with a friendly though 
slightly ironical smile, as he looked at Levin. “What! you 
got tired of waiting for me, and have come to find me in this 
den?” he said, not satisfied with pressing his friend’s hand, 
but kissing him affectionately. “When did you arrive?” 

“J just got here, and was very anxious to see you,” Levin 
looked about him with distrust and scorn. | , 

“Come into my. office,” said Stepan. Arkadyevitch, and, 
as though he wanted to avoid some danger, he took bim 


by the hand to show him the way. 
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Levin was a friend of his boyhood; but Oblonsky felt that 
it might be unpleasant to make a public exhibition of their 
intimacy, and therefore he hastened to withdraw with him. 
Levin was about the same age as Oblonsky, and their intimacy | 
arose not only from champagne, but because they were fond 
‘of each other in the way of friends who had grown up to- 
gether. But, as often happens, each allowed his reason to 
approve of the character of the other, while each at heart 
‘really despised the other, and believed his own mode of life 
to be the only rationai way of living. At the sight of Levin, 
Oblonsky could not repress an ironical smile. Levin always 
came to Moscow anxious, hurried, a trifle vexed, and vexed 
‘kecause he was vexed, and generally bringing with him new 
and unexpected ideas about life and things. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch laughed at this and yet liked it. Levin for 
his part despised the life which his friend led in Moscow. 

_ “We have been expecting you for some time,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, as he entered his office. “I am vety, very 
glad to see you,” he continued. “How goes it? how are 
you? When did you come?” 

Levin was silent, and looked at the unknown faces of 
Oblonsky’s two colleagues. Oblonsky smiled. } 

“Ah, yes,” said he, “allow me to make you acquainted:- 

my colleagues, Filipp Ivanuitch Nikitin, Mikhail Stanisla- 
vitch Grinevitch”; then, turning to Levin: “A landed pro- 
prietor, a rising man, a member of the zemstvo, and a gymnast 

who can lift five puds [two hundred pounds] with one hand, 

a raiser of cattle, a celebrated hunter, and my friend, Kon- 
stantin Dmitriévitch Leyin, the brother of Sergéi Ivanuiteh 
Koznuishef.” " : 

“Very happy,” said the oldest of the company, ‘I have 
the honour of knowing your brother, Sergéi Ivanuitch,” said 
Grinevitch, extending his delicate hand. ‘Levin coldly shook 
hands, and turned to Oblonsky. * i 

“No, I am.not doing anything any more. I have quar- 
relled with everybody, and I don’t go to the assemblies,” 

“This is a sudden change. But how? Why?” 

“Tt is a long story, and I will tell it some other time,” 
zeplied Levin; ,but he nevertheless went on to say, “To 
make a long story short, I am convinced that no action 
amounts to anything, or can amount to anything, in our 

rovincial .assemblies. On the one hand, they try to play 
‘arliament, and I am not young enough and not old enough 
to amuse myself with toys; and, on the other hand”—he — 
hesitated—‘this serves the coferie of the district to make 

a few pennies. There used to be guardianships, judgments; 

but now we have the zemstvo, not in the way of bribes, but 
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in the way of absorbing salaried offices.” He said these 
words with some heat and with the manner of a man who- 
to be contradicted. 

“Aha! you are becoming a conservative,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitcb. “Well, we'll speak about this by and by.”’ 

“Yes, by and by. But I want to see you. particularly,” 
said Levin. : 
Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled imperceptibly. “Didn’t you 
say that you would never again put on European clothes?” 
he asked, examining the new suit which his friend wore. * 
“Indeed, I see: ’tis a new phase.” 

Levin suddenly blushed. 

“But where can we meet? I must have a talk with you,” 
said Levin. : 

Oblonsky reflected. “We will go and take lunch at 
Gurin’s, and we can talk there. At three o’clock I shall be 


“No,” answered Levin after'a moment’s thought; “‘Pve 

t. to take a drive.” 

“Well, then, let us dine together.” 

“Dine? But I have nothing very particular to say, only 
two words, a short sentence: afterwards we can gossip.” 

“Jn that case, speak your two words now: we will talk 
while we are dining.” ; 

“What are the Shcherbatskys doing? Just as they used 
to? 

Stepan Arkadyevitch had long ago known the Levin was in 
love with his sister-in-law, Kitty. He smiled. ‘I cannot 
auswer in two words, because—excuse me a moment.” 


his own explanation of the matter, he pushed away the 
{ The secretary went off confused. Leyin during 


sroiling and hunting for a cigarette. : 
“What you are up to,” said Levin, shrugging his shoulders, 
“How can you take this sort of thing seriously?” 
“Why not?” 
_. “Why, because—it doesn’t mean anything.” 
“On Te contrary, we have more work Oye a opeial it 
on paper ell, yes, you a 
for such things,” added Levin. ade ‘ . 
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“You mean that I—there is something that I lack?” 
_ “Perhaps so, yes. Meantime, you have not answered my 
question,” he added, making a desperate effort to look . 


full in the face. 
“Weil, then, very good. Keep it up, and you will succeed, 
"Tis well that you have three thousand ins of land in 


‘the district of Karazinsk, such muscles, and the complexion 
of a little girl of twelve; but you will succeed all the same. 
Yes, as to what you asked me. There is no change, but I. 
am sorry that it has been so long since you were in town.” 
“Why?” demanded Levin. 
“Because’’—replied Oblonsky; **but we will -talk things 
over by and by. What brought you now?” é 
Ach! we will speak also of that by and by,” said Levir, 
blushing to his very ears. 
“Wery good. I understand you,” said Stepan Arkadye- 
viteh. “Do you see? I should have invited you to dine 
with me at home, but my wife is not well to-day. Ef you 
want to see them, you will find them at the Zoélogical Gardens 
from four to five. Kitty is off skating. Good-bye now: 
I will join you later, and we will go and get dinner together.” 
Levin left the room, and only remembered when he had 
passed the door that he had forgotten to salute Oblonsky’s 
colleagues. 


vi 


Wuen Oblonsky asked Levin what had brought him to 
Moseow, Levin could not have replied: “I have come to ask. 
the hand of your sister-in-law?’’ Yet that was what had | 
brought him. We ‘ : : 
The Levin and Shecherbatsky families, belonging to the 
old nobility of Moscow, had always been on friendly terms, 
While Levin was studying at the university the intimacy had 
sere closer, on account of his friendship with the young 
Shcherbatsky, the brother of Dolly and Kitty, who 
was following the same course of study. Konstantin Levin 
had lost his mother when he was a baby; and as he had only 
3 agen we much older than he was, he found in the 
house of the Shcherbatskys that charming life so peculiar 
to the old nobility, and of which the death of his parents 
had deprived him. All the members of this family, but 
especially the ladies, seemed to him to be surrounded with 
ree us and poetic halo. And he felt that all that passed 
in mysterious sphere was perfect, and from the mystery 
arose his love, ea : 
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Even while he was a student he felt his first passion for 
Dolly, the eldest; she married Oblonsky : then he imagined 
that he was in love withthe second, for he felt it to be a 
necessity to loye one of the three. But Natali entered 
. society, and soon married the diplomat, Lvof. Kitty was 
only a child when Levin left the university. Shortly after 
young Shcherbatsky joined the fleet, and was drowned in the 
Baltie; and Levin’s relations with the family became more 
distant, in spite of the friendship which attached him. to 
Gblonsky. At the beginning of the winter, however, after 
a year’s absence in-the country, he had met the Sheherbat- 
skys again, and Jearned for the first time which of the three 
he was destined to love. ; 
Having spent two months in Moscow, as in a dream, mect- 
ing Kitty every day in society, which he allowed himself to 
frequent on account of her, he suddenly took: his departure 
for the country, having concluded that this alliance was im" 
possible. His decision wes reached after reasoning that in 
the eyes of her parents he had no position to offer that was 
worthy of her, and’that Kitty herself did not love him. 
But, having spent two months in the solitude of the country, 
he became convinced that the passion which consumed 
him was not ephemeral, like his youthful enthusiasms, and 
that he could not live without settling this mighty question » 
s-whether she would, or would not, be his wife. He there- 
xore returned to Moscow with the firm intention of marrying 
her if she would accept him. Ifnot... he could not think 
what would become of him, 


VIL 


Comme to Moscow by the morning train, Levin had stopped 
_ at the house of hig half-brother, Koznuishef. After making 
_his toilet he went the library with the intention of making 
a clean breast of it, and asking his advice; but his brother 
‘was engaged. He was talking with a famous professor of 
philosophy who had come up from Kharkof expressly to 
settle a vexed question that had arisen between them on 
some scientific subject. : ; a 
Sergéi Ivanovitch welcomed his brother with the same 
coldly benevolent smile which he bestowed on all, and, aftex 
introducing him to the professor, continued the discussion: 
Levin sat down till the professor should go, and soon began 
to ae cars: pith = ‘the discussion. Bhs 
} e noticed, as he took up the line of the arguments, that 
his brother and the preteniet agreed to a certain kinship 
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between scientific and psychological questions, | At times he 


_ _ felt sure that they were going to take up this subject; but 


each time that they trended in that direction, they seemed 
with the desire to avoid it as much as possible,’ 
*I cannot accept the theory of Keis,” said Sergéi Ivano- 
vitch in his elegant and correct manner of speech, ‘“‘and I 
esnnot admit that my whole conception of the exterior 
orld is derived entirely from my ‘sensations. The principle 
of all knowledge, the sentiment of being, of existence, does’ 
nat arise from the senses: there is no special organ by which 
this conception is produced.” — ; ; 
“Yes; but Wurst and Knaust and Pripasof will reply, . 
that you have gained the knowledge that you exist absolutely 
and entirely from an accumulation of sensations; in a word,” 
that, is only the result of sensations. Wurst himself says 
szplicitly, that where sensation does not exist, there is no 
eansciousness of existence.” 
bf dag say, on the other hand ; ; .” replied Sergéi Ivan- 
evitch. 
But here Levin put the following question to the professor! 
“In this case, suppose my sensations ceased, if my body 
were dead, would further existence be possible?” : 
The professor, looking at the strange questioner as though 
he took him for a clown (burlak) rather than a philosopher, ° 
turned to Sergéi Ivanovitch. But Sergéi, who was not quite 
20 narrow-minded as the professor, answered with a smile: . 
*We have not yet gained the right to answer that question.” 
Levin did not listen any longer, and waited until the 
professor took his departure. = 


ol 


+ 
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Waen the professor was gone, Sergéi-Ivanovitch turned 
te bis brother. 

Levin knew that his brother took little interest in the affairs © 
ef the estate, and so he refrained from giving more than a ° 
short report. It had been his intention to speak with his 
brother about his marriage project, and to ask his advice; » 
ut he had lost his inclination to speak, and felt that his . 


_ brother would not look upon the matter as he should wish 


him to, 
“Yow is it with the zemstvo ?” asked Sergéi Ivanovitch. 


Fe *Fact is, I don’t know——” 


“What! aren’t you a member of the assembly?” 


a, “No, I’m no longer a member,” said Levin, . 
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In order to defend himself, Levin described the futility 

of his district assembly. j 

“But what is to be done?” he asked, with an air of con- 
trition, ‘‘I put my whole heart into it. I was helpless.” 
“Helpless!” said Sergéi Ivanovitch: “you did not look 
at the matter in the right light.” 
“Perhaps not,” replied Levin, in a melancholy tone. ’ 
“Did you know that our brother Nikolai has just been in 
town?” ' t ‘ 
-Nikolai was Konstantin Levin’s own brother, and Sergéi 
Ivanovitch’s half-brother, standing between them in age. 
He was a, ruined man, who had wasted the larger part of his 
fortune, and had quarrelled with his brothers on account 
of the strange and disgraceful society which he frequented. 
“What did you say?” eried Levin, startled. “How did 
you know?” 
“Prokofi saw him on the street.” 
-“‘Here in Moscow? ‘Where is he?” and Levin stood up. 
“I am sorry that I told you this,” said Sergéi Ivanoviteh. 
“T sent out to find where he was staying; and I sent him his 
letter of credit on Trubin, the amount of which I paid. But 
this is what he wrote me.” He handed his brother a note.’ 
Levin read the letter. ‘I humbly beg to be left in 
_ It-is all that Ivask from my dear brothers. Nikolai Levin.” 
'. Konstantin stood motionless before his brother with the 
letter in his hand. 

Y “He evidently wants to insult me,” continued Sergéi 
Ivanovitch: “but that is impossible. I wish with all my 
soul = help him, a yet I know that I shall not succeed.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Levin. ‘I appreciate your treatmen’ 
of him; but I am going to him.” EP y sas 
“Go by all means,” said Sergéi Ivanovitch; “but I would 
not Pits af Cephbes do as it seems best to you.” 
“Perhaps I can’t do anything, but I feel especially = 
sas agian hep enie ‘ pa erent 
i on’t understand,” said Sergéi Ivanovitch; “but 
-thing I do understand,” he added “and that is, that this 


is a lesson in humility for us.” 


Having obtained from his  brother’s servant, Nikola?s 
address, Levin postponed his visit till evening. Before ail, 
he must decide the question that had brought him to Moscow, 


1D. 


Azourt four o'clock Levin followed the path that led to the 
‘ee-mountains, near the place where there was skating, for 


A, 
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he knew that he should find Kitty there, having seen the 
Sheherbatskys’ i at the gate. It was a beautiful 
frosty day. ‘The ancient birch trees, their branches laden 
with snow and icicles, aa clothed in new and solemn 
chasubles. 

As Levin followed the footpath he endeavoured to calm 
his agitation. An acquaintance spoke to him as he passed 
but Levin did not even notice who it was. He drew near 
the ice-mountains. The sledges flashed down the inclines, 
and were drawn up again by ropes. There was a gay rush 
of creaking salazkas (sleds), and the confusion of happy 
Yaices. At a little distance there was skating, and among 
the skaters he soon discovered her. 

This day the ice formed a common: meeting-ground for 
people in society. There were masters in the art of skating, 


‘who came to show off their talents; others were learning, 


making awkward and distressing gestures; there were young 
lads and old people: all seemed to Levin to he the favourites 
of heaven, because they were near Kitty. 

Nikolai Shcherbatsky, Kitty’s cousin, in jacket and knick- 
erbockers, was seated on a bench with his skates on, when he 
saw Levin. 

“Ah!” he cried; “the best skater in Russia: there he is, 
Have you been here long? Put on your skates quick: the 
ice is first-rate.” 

“T have not my skates with me,” ‘replied Levin, surprised 
that one could speak with such’ freedom before Kitty. He 
felt that the sun was shining upon him. Kitty herself did 
not skate with much confidence. She had taken her hands 
out of the little muff which hung around her neck by a ribbon, 
ready to grasp the first object that came in her way. She 
looked at Levin, whom she had just seen for the first time, 
and smiled at her own timidity. As soon as she had got a 
start, she struck out and glided up to her cousin, Sheherbatsky, 
seized him by the arm, and gave Levin a friendly welcome, 
Never in his imagination had she seemed so charming. 

“When did you come?” she asked, giving him her hand. 

. “I? Oh, a little while ago—y esterday—that is, to-day,” 

‘Levin, so disturbed that he did not know what he 
was saying. “I wanted to call upon you,” said he, “I did 
not know that you skated, and so well” _ 

She looked at him closely. “Your praise is precious. A 
tradition of your skill as a skater is still floating about,” 


said she, brushing off the pine-needles that had fallen on her 


“y tthed to be doh fond of skati 
ep Bere fo me thet you do ee a your beasts" 
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,Said she with a smile. ‘‘I should like to see you skate, Put 
on your skates, and we will skate together.” 

“I will go and put them on,” he said; and he hastened 
_to find a pair of skates. 

“Tt is a long time, sir, since you have been with us,” 
~ said the katalshchik (the man who rents skates), as he lifted 
his foot to fit on the skate. “Since your day, we have not 
had any one who deserved to be called a master in the art, 
Are they going to suit you?” he asked, as he tightened ihe 
Strap. 

“It’s all right; only make haste,” said Levin, unable to 
hide the smile of joy, which, in spite of him, irradiated his 
face. “Yes,” thought he, “this is life, this is happiness. 
‘We will skate together, she said.” ; 

Levin took off his cloak, and struck out across the glare ice; 
and without effort, allowing his will to guide him, he directed 
his course towards Kitty. She gave hifn her hand; and they 
skated side by side, gradually increasing speed; and the 
faster they went, the closer she held his hand. 

“I should learn very quickly with you,” she said, “2 
somehow feel confidence in you.” ‘ 

“I am confident in myself when you lean on my arm,” 
he answered, and immediately saw on her smooth brow @ 
wrinkle that indicated her thought. 

“Has anything disagreeable happened to you? But I have 
no right to ask,” he added quickly. 

“Why so? No, nothing disagreeable has happened to 
me,” she said coolly, and immediately continued: “Have 
you seen Mile, Linon yet?” 

“Not yet.” : 

‘*Go to see her: she is so fond of you.” 

Levin skated swiftly towards the old French governess, 
with little grey curls, who was watching them from a bench, 
She received him like an old friend, smiling, and showing her 
Pee Bit Wow we ha he said, turning her 

“Yes, but how we have grown up,” she said, turni 
eyes to Kitty; “and how demure we are. Now go, go and 
skate. Doesn’t our Kitty take to it beautifully?” 
When Levin rejoined Kitty, her face was no longer severe. 

“Don’t you get tired of living in the country?” she asked; 
'  **No, I don’t get tired of it, I am very busy,” he replied. 

“Shall you stay long?” asked Kitty. 

“I do not know,” he answered, without regard to what he 
Was saying. 

‘Why don’t you. know?” ¥ 
_> “I don’t know why. It depends on you,” he said, and 
‘was horrified at his own words, ; 
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She made an excuse to leave him; and went to the little 
house, where her skates were removed by the waiting-women, 
At this instant a young man came out of the café with 
his skates on, and a cigarette in his mouth; without stopping 
he ran towards the stairway, and without even changing 
the position of his arms ran down the steps and darted out 
upon the ice. . 
“That is a new trick,’ said Leyin to himself, and he 
- climbed the staircase to imitate it, i 
' Levin went up the steps, got as good a start as he could, 
and then flew down the stairway, preserving his balance with 
his hands, and glided out gaily upon the ice. 
; “Charming, glorious fellow,” thought Kitty, at this 
moment coming out of the little house with Mile. Linon. 
“TI know I don’t love him, but it is pleasant to be with him. 
But what made him say that?” 
- Seeing Kitty departing with her mother, who had come for 
her, Levin pondered. Then he joined the mother and 
daughter at the gate. “Very glad to see you.” said the prin 
cess; “we receive on Thursdays, as usual,” 

“To-day, then?” 

“We shall be delighted to see you,” she answered. dryly. 
. This haughtiness troubled Kitty, She turned to Levin, 
and said with a smile: “We shall see you, I hope.” 

At this moment Stepan Arkadyevitch entered the garden. 
At the sight of his wife’s mother, he assumed a melancholy 
expression, and replied to the questions which she asked 
‘about Dolly’s health. Then he took Levin’s arm. 

“Now, then, shall we go? I have been thinking of you 
all the time, and I am very glad that you came,” he said 
with a significant look into his eyes. 

“Come on, come on,” replied the happy Levin, who did 
not cease to hear the sound ofia voice saying, “We shall see you, 
I hope,” or to recall the smile that accompanied the words. 

““At the English hotel; then,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
"You have an izvoshchik ? So much the better, for I sent 
‘off my carriage.” 

* While they were on the way Levin was thinking of how 

» Kitty's face hadc hanged, and he felt that he was another man 
“since he had heard these words: “We shall see you, I patil 
and seen that reassuring smile. 


Levin could not help noticing, as they entered the restaurant, 
how prpon Arkadyevitch’s face and whole person seemed 
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to shine with restrained happiness. Oblonsky took off his 
overcoat, and, bowing right and left to his acquaintances, 
who as usual seemed delighted-to see him, he went directly 
to the bar and took a small glass of vodka (brandy). The 
karmaid, a pretty French girl with curly hair, who was 
painted, and covered with ribbons and Jace, listened to his 
merry jest, and burst_into a peal of laughter. As for Levin, 
- his heart was filled with memories of Kitty, and in his eyes 

shone triumph and happiness. , 

“This way, your excellency; come this way, and you will 
not be disturbed,” said the old, obsequious Tartar, whose 
. monstrous waist made the tails of his coat stick out behind, 
_ Ina twinkling he had spread a fresh cloth on the round table, 
then he stood waiting for Stepan Arkadyevitch’s orders. 

“Tf your excellency would like to have a private room, 
one- will be at your service in a few. moments—Prince 
Galuitsin and a lady. We have just received fresh oysters.” 
"- “Ah, oysters!” : $ 

Stepan Arkadyevitch reflected. “Supposing we change 
our plan, Levin.’” His face showed serious hesitation, 

“But are they good? Pay attention.” ‘ 

“They are from Flensburg, your excellency.” 

“Very good! What do you say—to begin with oysters, 
_ and then to make a complete change in our menu ? Vege- 
table soup; then turbot, with a sauce not too thick; then 
roast beef, but see to it that it be done to a turn. Yes, 
some capon, and, lastly, some preserve.” 

The Tartar waited till he had finished; then he gave himself 
the pleasure of repeating the bill of fare according to the rule: 
' “Potage printaniére, turbot, sauce Beaumarchais, poularde @ 
Pestragon, macédoine de fruits.” Then instantly, as though 
moved by a spring, he substituted for the bill of fare the 
wine list. «=~ « 

“What shall we drink?” 

“Whatever you please, only let it be champagne,” said 

vi , ; 


Rn. 
“What, at the very beginning! But after all, why not?” 
/ “Yt shall be done, sir. And what vin de. table shall I 
bring you?” 
»“Some Nuits + no, hold on—give us some classic chablis.”. 
“Tt shall be done, sir; and skall I give you some of your 
cheese?” ne 
“Yes, some parmesan.” é 
The Tartar disappeared on the trot, with his coat-tails_ 
‘flying out behind him. Five minutes later he came with 
_ @ platter of oysters and a bottle. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
began to attack the oysters. ‘Not bad at all,” he said, 


*, 
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as he lifted the succulent oysters from their shells with a- 
silver fork, and swallowed them one by one, Levin could 
not help admiring Oblonsky. “You aren’t very fond of 
oysters, are you?” asked Oblonsky, draining his glass. “Or 
i are preoccupied? Hey?” He was anxious to get _ 

vin into good spirits. . 

“TI? Yes, I am a little absent-minded; but, besides, 
everything here confuses me,” he said. “It’s like the finger- 
nails of that gentleman whom I met at your office.” 

“Yes, I noticed that poor Grinevitch’s finger-nails 
interested you greatly,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, 


“You are a pee to me,” replied Levin. “TI cannot get 
you into the focus of a man accustomed to living in the 
country. The rest of us try to have hands to work with; 
therefore, we cut off our finger-nails, and oftentimes we even ~ 
turn back our sleeves. Here, on the other hand, men let 
their nails grow as long as possible, and so as to be sure of 
not being able to do any work, they fasten their sleeves 
with plates for buttons.” ; 
* Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled gaily. ‘‘That proves that 


-there is no need of manual labour: it is brain-work.”’ 


“Perhaps so. Yet it seems strange to me, no less than 
this that we are doing here, 

“Well,” replied Stepan Arkadyevitch, “isn’t it the aim of 
civilization to transiate everything into enjoyment?” 

“Tf that is the aim of civilization, I prefer to remain a 
barbarian!” ~ Rar 

“And you are a barbarian! Come, now, you are all 
savages in your family.” 

Levin sighed. But Oblonsky introduced a subject whict 
had the immediate effect of diverting him. 

“Very well, come this evening to our house. I mean to — 
the Shcherbatckys’,” said he, winking gaily. 

“Certainly,” replied Levin; “though 1¢ did not seem that 
the princess was very cordial in her invitation.” 

“What an ideal It was only her grande dame manner,” 

ied Stepan Arkadyevitch. “I shall come there im- 

mediately after a musicale at the Countess Bonina’s. How 
ean we help calling you a savage? How can you explain 
your flight from Moscow? The Sheherbatskys have more 
than once besieged me with questions on your account, as if 


I were likely to know anything about it. I only know this, 


that you are always likely to do things that no one would 
expect you to do.” 
Yes," replied Levin ys de “Tama earnes I gh come 
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. “Are you happy?” interrupted Oblonsky, looking into. 
Levin’s eyes, : 

“Why ? hd ‘ £ 

“I know fiery horses by their brand, and I know young 
people who are in love by their eyes,” said Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch dramatically: “the future is yours.” 

“And yourself—have you a future before you also?” 

 “T have only the present, and this present is not all roses.”” 

“What is the matter?” ‘ 

“Nothing good. But I don’t want to talk about myself, 
especially as I cannot explain the circumstances,” replied 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, “What did you come to Moscow 
for? 

“Cant you imagine?” answered Levin: t 

“T can imagine, but it is not for me to be the first to speak 
about it,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, looking at Levin with 
& cunning smile. 

“Well, what have you to tell me?” asked Levins ‘How 
do you look upon the affair?” . 

Stepan Arkadyevitch looked steadily at Levin, f 

“I?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “I would say nothing 
but this one word—nothing,” 3 

“Do you know what we are talking about?” murmured 
Levin, with his gaze fixed on his companion; ‘Do you 
believe what you say is possible?” 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” i 

“No, tell me what you really think: If—if she should 
refuse me, and I am almost certain that a 

“Why ‘should you be?”! asked Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
emiling at this emotion: : 

“It is my intuition, It would be terrible for me and 
for her.” 

“Hold on, take a little sauce,” said Oblonsky, stopping 
Levin’s hand, wha was pushing away the sauce-dish. 

Levin took the sauce in all humility, but he did not give 
Oblonsky time to eat. “No, just wait, wait,” said he: “fs 
want you to understand me perfectly, for with me it is a 
question of life and death. In the name of Heaven he sincere 
with me!” ) ’ 

“T will tell you what I think,” said Stephan Arkadyevitch 
smiling. “But I will tell yet more: my wife—a most extra- 
ordinary woman”—and Stephen Arkadyevitch stopped a 

- moment to sigh, as he remembered how his relations with his 
wife were strained—‘she has @ gift of second sight, and” 
sees all that goes on in the hearts of others, but she is a 
eee when there is ‘a question of marriage. ‘Thus, she. 
predicted that Brenteln' would marry the Princess Shakhov« 

; ; 
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skaia: no one would believe jit, and yet it came to pass, 
Weil, my wife is on your side.” 

“What do you mean?” : 

“T mean that she likes you,’ ‘and she says that Kitty wih 
be your wife.” 

As he heard these words, Levin’s face lighted up with a 
smile, “She said that!” he cried. “I always thought that 
your wife was an angel. But enough, enough of this sort 
of talk,” he added, and rose from the table. 

Levin walked two or three times up and down the room; 
“Understand me,” he said,-“‘this is not love. I have been 
im love, but it was not like this. I left Moscow because I 
— = le pe ey mind that such ed Ha not a 

ut I strugg in vain against myse n t my whole 
life is here. This question must be decided.” i I 

“But why did you leave Moscow?” 

“Ach! stay! I am so happy that I am becoming selfish, 
. and forgetting everything; and yet this very day I heard 
that ory brother Nikolai is here, and I had entirely forgotten 
him. It seems to me that he, too, ought to be happy. Isn’t 
it terrible? and is it strange that I find that I am unworthy?” 

“Nu! you have not much to reproach yourself with. Ye 

“Ach!” said Levin; “and yet, as I look with disgust 
upon my life, I mourn ‘bitterly—da 7? 

“But what can you do? the world is thus constituted,” 
said Stephen Arkadyevitch. 

“There is only one consolation, and that is in the prayer 
that I have always loved: ‘Pardon me not aceording to my 
deserts, but according to ot joving-kindness,’ Thus only 
can she forgive me.” 


XI 
For a few minutés the two friends. were silent; “I ought 


- te tell you one thing, though. Do you know Vronsky?” . 


. asked Stepan eee ees “You must know that Vronsky 
is a rival of yours.” | ‘ 

** Who is Vronsky?” ; 

“Vronsky—he is one of Count Kirill Ivanovitch Vron- 
sky’s sons. He came there for recruiting service. He is 
immensely tich, handsome, an adjutant attached to the 
emperor’s person, and a good fellow. From what I have- 
geen he is a rising man.” | ; 

. Levin said: nothing. + ; ; 

*Nu-s? he put in an appearance soon after you left; and 
fell in love with Kitty. ‘You understand that her mother-—” 2 
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“Excuse me, but I don’t understand at all,” interrupted 
Levin, ; 

“Just wait,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, laying his hand 

on Levin’s arm with a smile. “I have told you all that { 

_know; I repeat, that the chances are in your favour, But 
I advise you to settle the matter as quickly as possible, L 
advise you to speak immediately. Go to-morrow morning, 
tmake.your proposal, and God be with you.” ~ ; 

“Why hayven’t. you ever come to hunt with me as 
promised to dv?” said Levin. He aow repented that he 
had entered upon this conversation with Oblonsky: his 
feelings were wounded by what he had just learned of his 
rival, as well as by the advice and insinuations of Stepaa 
Arkadyevitch, 

Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled. ‘I will come some day,” 
he said. “Yes, woman! My own trouble is bad, very bad. 
And all on account of women. Give me your advice,” said 
he, “Tell me frankly what you think,” 

“But what about?” 

. “Listen: suppose you were married, that you loved your 
wife, but had been drawn away by another woman———” 

“T can’t imagine any such thing. It would be as tho: 
in coming out from dinner, I should steal a loaf of bread from 
a bakery.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch’s eyes sparkled, “ Why not? Bread 
sometimes smells so good, that one cannot resist the tempta- 
tion. at 

Oblonsky smiled. “Imagine a charming, modest, lov. 

‘woman, on and alone in the world, whe would nae 
herself for you: is it necessary to give her up, in case my 
supposition were true? We'll allow that it is necessary to 
break with her, so as not to disturb the peace of the family; 
but ought we not to have pity on her, to make the separation 
less painful, to look out for her future?” 

“Pardon me; but you know that for me, women are 
divided into two classes. But I never yet knew a case of a 
beautiful repentant Magdalen; and as to that French creature 
at the bar, with her false curls, she fills me with disgust, 
‘and so do all such,” 

“Tt is well for you to say so: it is a very convenient way 

- to throw all embarrassing questions over the right. shouldes 
with the left hand. Now tell me! what is to be done?” 
. “Don’t steal fresh bread.” 
_ _ Stepan Arkadyevitch burst out laughing. “Oh, moralist§ 
But please appreciate the situation. Here are two womens: 
one insists: on her rights, and her rights mean your lova 
which you cannot give; the other bas made an. absolute 
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sacrifice, and demands nothing, What can one do? Here 
is a terrible drama.” | 

“¥f you want what I think, I tell you that I don’t believe 
im this drama. In my opinion, Love—the two loves which 
Plato describes in his “Symposium,” you remember, serve 
as the touch-stone for men. Those who do not compre- 
hend Platonic affection have no right to speak of this drama, 
Platonic affection cannot make a drama, because it is bright 


and pure, and because——” 


At this moment Levin remembered his own short-comings 
and he added in an unexpected fashion: “However, you may 
be right. It is quite possible—I know nothing—absolutely 


nothing about it.” 


“Do you see,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, “you are 2 
man of perfect purity? Your great virtue is your only fault. 
And because -your character is thus constituted, you desire 
that all the factors of life should also be absolutely pure; 
and this can never be,” 

Levin sighed, and did not answer. And suddenly both 
of them felt that this dinner, which ought to have brought 
them closer together, had widened the distance between . 
between them. Each was thinking more of their own affairs, 
and was forgetting to feel interested in his friend’s. 

“Give me the account,” Oblonsky eried, and went into 
the next room, where he met an adjutant whom he knew, 
and with wkom he began to talk about an actress and 
her lover. This conversation amused and rested Oblonsky. 
Levin always kept his mind on the strain, and wearied him, 

Levin went home to dress for the reception at ie Shcher- 
batskys’. 


sisters. All Seep ih is atc wees ante Geka as 
love with Kitty; but there were two, who during this first 
winter of her début, were serious, aspirants to her hand—_ 


Levin, and, soon after his de abi une Count Vronsky. 
’ unco 
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igave for the country she was delighted. When Vronsky 
appeared upon the scene, she was still more delighted, and 
her hopes of seeing Kitty not only well, but brilliantly married, 
were more than confirmed, “ 

For the princess there was no comparison between the two. 
The mother disliked Levin’s brusque, strange way of looking 
at things, his awkwardness in society, which she attributed 
to his savage life in the country. And she was still more 
displeased because Levin appeared like a man who was 
hesitating, watching, and questioning. 4 

Vronsky, on the other hand, satisfied all her requirements: 
he was rich, intelligent, of good birth, with a brilliant career 
at court before him, and, moreover, he was charming, And 
yet the poor mother had passed a winter full of doubts and 
perplexities. 

_ Just at present her fear was that Vronsky would content 
himself with playing the gallant. The week before Kitty had 
told her mother of a conversation which she had held with 
Yronsky during a mazurka, and this conversation seemed 
Significant to the princess, though it did not absolutely satisfy 
her. Vronsky told Kitty that he and his brother were 
both so used, to letting their mother decide things for them, 
that they never undertook anything of importance without 
consulting her. “And now,” he added, “I am looking for 
my mother’s arrival from Petersburg as a great piece of 
good fortune.” : 

_ Kitty reported these words without attaching any im- 
portance to them, but her mother gave them a meaning 
conformable to her desire. Levin’s arrival to-day. added to 


her troubles. His arrival promised to throw everything into ~ 


zonfusion, and to postpone a long desired consummation, 

“Has he been. here long?” asked the princess of her 
daughter, when they reached home after their meeting with 
Levin 


*Since yesterday, maman.” : : 
“T have one thing that I want to say to you,” the princes. 
began; but at the sight of her serious and agitated face, Kitty 
. a what was ee poe y F 4 ‘ 
“Mamma,” said she blushing, an turning quickly to her, 
“don’t speak about this, I beg of you—I beg of you. I 
know, I know all!” - : 
She felt as her mother felt, but the motives that caused 
her mother to fee} as she did were repugnant to her, 
“T only want to say that as you have given hope to one——-” 
“Mamina, galubchik [darling], don’t speak, It’s so terrible 
to speak about this.” 
» “I will not,” replied her mother, seeing the tears in her 
4 
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eyes: “only one word, moya dusha [my soul]; you have 
promised to have no secrets from me.” 

“Never, mamma, never,’”’ looking her mother full im the 
face and blushing: “but I have nothing to tell—now. I— 
i—even if I wanted to, I could not say what and how—I 
could not——” - 

“No, with those eyes she cannot speak a falsehood,” was 
the mother’s thought, smiling at her emotion: 


XII 


Arter dinner, and during the first part of the evening, 
Kitty’s heart beat violently, and it was impossible for her 
to collect and concentrate her thoughts. She felt that 
‘this evening would decide her fate. When she thought 
of the past, pleasure, almost tenderness, filled her heart at 
the remembrance of her relations with Levin. She found it 
agreeable to think of him, and to feel that he loved her, 
for she could not doubt that he loved her, and she was proud 
of it.. On the other hand; she felt uneasy when she thought 
about Vronsky. All was clear and simple in her relations 
with Levin. But while Vronsky seemed to offer her dazzling 
promises and a brilliant future, the future with Levin seemed 
enveloped in mist. Z : 

.. After dinner Kitty went to her room to dress for the 
reception. _As she stood before the mirror she felt that she 

- was looking her loveliest, and, what was most important on 
this occasion, that she was mistress of her forces. 

At half-past seven, as she was. descending to the salon, 
the servant announced: “‘ Konstantin Dmitritch Levin.” The 
princess was still in her room: the prince had not yet come 
down. ; 

Kitty was already at the door, when she heard his step. 
Then she saw his strong but timid countenance, with his 
brilliant eyes fixed upon her. She looked him full in the 
face, with an air that seemed to implore his protection, and 
extended her hand. ey 

“I came rather early,” said he, casting a glance about the 
empty room; then his face grew solemn; 

“Oh, no,” said Kitty, sitting down near a table, 

“But it is exactly what I wanted, so that I might find you 
alone,” he began. . - aS ee 
-: “Mamma will be here in a moment. She was very tired 

_ to-day. To-day-——” : 

.. Levin turned; she blushed, and stopped speaking, 
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“I told you to-day that I did not know how Jong I should 
stay; that it depended on you———”_. 

Kitty drooped her head. 

“That it depended upon you,” he repeated. “I meant— 
{ meant—I came for.this, that—be my wife,” he murmured, 
not knowing what he had said, but feeling that he had got 
through the worst of the difficulty. Then he stopped, and 
looked at her. ¥ ; 

‘She felt almost suffocated. Her heart was full of happiness 
Then she remembered Vronsky. She lifted her eyes to Leving 

“This cannot be! Forgive me.” 

How near to him she had been, and how necessary to his 
life! And now how far away and strange she suddenly seemed 
to be. , 

“Tt could not have been otherwise,” he said, without 
looking at her. j 

He bowed, and was about to leave the room, 


XIV 


Ar this. instant the princess entered. Apprehension wag 
pictured on her face. Levin bowed low, and did not speak. 
Kitty was silent, and did not raise her eyes. “Thank 
God, she has refused him!” thought the mother; and the 
smile with which she always received her Thursday guests 
reappeared upon her lips. She sat down, and began to ask 
Levin questions about his life in the country, 

Five minutes later, one of Kitty’s friends, who had been 
married the winter before, was announced—the Countess 
Nordstone. She was a dried-up, yellow, nervous, sickl 
woman with great black eyes. She was fond of Kitty, an 


her affection, like that of évery married woman for 3 young — 


girl, was expressed ly a keen desire to have her married in 
accordance with her own ideas of happiness, She wanted 


to marry her ‘to Vronsky. Levin, whom she had often met 


at the Shcherbatskys’, was always distasteful to her. 

The relationship between Levin and the Countess Nords 
stone was such as is often met with in society where two 
persons, friends in outward appearance, despise each other 
to such a degree that they cannot hold a serious conversa- 
tion, or even clash with each other. ; 

The Countess Nordstone instantly addressed herself to 
Levin: “Ah, Konstantin Dmitriévitch! are you back again 
in our abominable Babylon?” said she, giving him her little 
thin hand, and recalling his own jest that he had made at 


the beginning of the winter. when he compared Moscow 


si Zs j he 
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to Babylon: “Ts Babylon converted, ere have Pi been 
oat she added with a mocking smile in Kiéty’s 


nr aes am ' greatly flattered, Countess, that you kept such ac-' 
curate account of my words,” replied Levin. “It seems that 
they have made a very deep impression upon you.” 

“Ach! how so?~ But I shall make notes, Kitty, have 
you been skating to-day?” And she began to talk with her 
young friend. 

h it was scarcely decent to take his departure now, 
Levin attempted to get up; but the princess noticed his 
movement. ; 

“Do you intend to remain long in Moscow? You: are jus- 
tice of the peace in your district, are you not? and I suppose 
that will prevent you from making a long stay.” 

“No, princess, I have resigned that office,” he said. “i 
have come to stay several days.” 

“Something has esesiod to him” thought the Countess 
Nordstone. 

“ Konstantin Dmitzitch,” she said to him, “you who know 
all things, please explain this to me: at our estate in Kaluga 
all the muzhtks [peasants] and their wives drink up all that 
they own, and don’t pay what they owe us. jYou are always 
praising the muzhiks: what does this mean?” 

At this moment a lady came in, and Levin arose; “Excuse 
me, Countess, I know nothing at all about it, and I cannot 
answer your question,” said he, looking at an officer, who 
entered at the same time with the lady. 

“hat must be Vronsky,” . he thought, and glanced at 
Kitty. When he saw the young girl’s shining eyes, Levin - 
ere ‘aa ae er valor ae Bite he? Now— — 
whether for or ill—Levin not hel; he 
must find Sateiie himself what sort of a an a it was that 
Kitty loved. Ks 

Tt was not hard for Levin to discover what amiable and 
attractive qualities Vronsky possessed. They were apparent 
ataglance. He was dark, of medium stature, and well pro- 
portioned; his face was handsome, calm, and friendly; every- 
thing about his person, from his: black, short-cut hair, and 
his y-shaven chin, to his new, well-fitting uniform was 
simple and perfectly cae Vronsky allowed the pap to 
pass before him, : geet hep pad the princess, and finally _ 

came to Kitty. to Levin that, as he drew neat 
her, her eyes ae with deeper tenderness, and that her 
smile a joy mingled with triumph. He bowed 

, and sat down without ast seen oS who 
; never once took eo 


A ae 
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“Gentlemen, allow me to make you acquainted,” said the 
princess, turning to Levin: “Konstantin. Dmitritch Levin- 
Count Alekséi Kirillovitch Vronsky.” a 

Vronsky arose, and shook hands. a 

“Tt seems,” said he, “that I was to have had the honour of 
dining with you this winter; but you went off unexpectedly 
to the country.” : 

“Konstantin Dmitritch despises and shuns the city, and 
us, its denizens,” said the Countess Nordstone. 

. “Tt must be that my words impress you deeply, since you 
remember them so well,” said Levin. ~~ 

Vronsky looked at Levin and the countess, and smiled: 
“So, then, you always live in the country?” he asked. “I 
should think it would be tiresome in winter.” 

“Not if one has enough to do,” said Levin, in a sour tone. 

“1 like the country,” said Vronsky, noticing Levin’s tone. 

“But you would not consent to live always in the country 
I hope,” said the Countess Nordstone. s 

“¥ don’t know; I never made a long stay.’ ; 

He spoke, now addressing Kitty, now Levin, turning his 
calm and friendly face from one to the other. : 

Presently the conversation turned on table-tipping and 
spiritism; and the Countess Nordstone, who was a believer in 
it, began to relate the marvels which she had seen, 

“‘Ach, Countess! in the name of Heaven, take me to sce 
them. I never yet saw anything extraordinary, anxious as 
J have always been,” said Vronsky, smiling. 

“Good; next Saturday,” replied the countess: ‘But you, 
Konstantin Dmitritch, do you believe in it?” she demanded 
of Levin. ; 

“My opinion is simply this,” replied Levin: “that table- 
tipping proves that good society is scarcely more advanced 
than the peasantry. _ The muzhiks believe in the evil eye, in 
easting lots, in sorceries, while we——” 

“That means-that you don’t believe in it" ~ 

“I cannot believe in it, Countess.” 

“But if I, myself, have seen these things?” 

“The babui [peasant women] also say that they have seen 
the domovoi”’ [household spirits]. 

“Then, you think that I do not tell the truth?” And she 
broke into an unpleasant laugh, 


“But no, Masha, Konstantin Dmitritch simply says that: 


he cannot believe in spiritism,” interrupted Kitty. Vronsky 
eame to the rescue. ; 


_ “You do not admit at all the possibility of its being true?” ~ 
he asked. “Why not? We willingly admit the existence of . 


electricity, which we do not understand,” 
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“When electricity was discovered,” interrupted Levin 

eagerly, “‘only its phenomena had been seen; and centuries 
passed before people dreamed of making application of it, 
Spiritualists, on the other hand, have begun by making 
tables write, and calling spirits out of them, and it is only 
es that it was proposed to explain it by an unknown 
‘orce.” 

Vronsky, perceiving that the conversation was growing too 
serious for a reception, made no reply; and, in order to make 
a diversion, said, smiling gaily, and turning to the ladies: 

“Countess, why don’t you make the experiment now?’? 
But Levin wanted to finish saying what was in his mind, 

“T think,” he continued, “that the attempts made by 
spiritual mediums to explain their miracles by a new force, 
cannot succeed.” i 

“And I think that you would be a capital medium,” said 
the Countess Marya Nordstone. ‘There is something so 
enthusiastic about you!” W 

“Come, ladies, let us arrange the tables, and give them a 
trial,’ said Vronsky: “with your permission, Prisicess,” 
Vronsky rose, and looked fora table. 

Kitty was standing by a table, and her eyes met Levin’s: 
Her look said: ‘“‘Forgive me if you can. I am so happy.” 
And his look replied: “I hate the whole world—you, and 
myself.”” He went to get his hat. 

But fate once more was unpropitious. Hardly had the ~ 
guests taken their places around the table, and he was about 
to go out, when the old prince entered and, after bowing to 
the ladies, went straight to Levin. Any 

“Ah!” he cried joyfully. ‘“‘What a stranger! I did not 
iknow that you were here. Very glad to see you.” _ 

The prince gave no notice to Vronsky, who was standing 


sbould see him. ligk : 
Kitty felt that her father’s friendliness must seem hard to 
Levin after what had happened. She also noticed how coldly 
her father at last acknowledged Vronsky’s bow. : 
‘Prince, let us have Konstantin Dmitritch,” said the 
Countess Nordstone. ‘We want to try an experiment.” 
“What sort of an experiment, table-tipping? Nw!” said — 
the prince, looking at Vronsky, whom he took to be the 
i tor of this sport. , 
soon as the old prince had gone, Levin made his escape} 
and the last impression which he bore away from this recep- 
tion was Kitty’s happy, smiling face, answering Vronsky in 
| zegard to the ball to be given the following week. er 


behind Levin, waiting patiently to bow as soon as the prince 


§ . e 
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Brian the reception, Kitty told her mother of her conver- 
sation with Levin; and the thought that he had asked her to 

him flattered her. But, as she thought of him she 
saw vividly Vronsky’s handsome, strong, and manly face, his 
self-possession, so dignified, his air of benevolence: she re- 
called his love for her, and how she loved him; and joy came 
to her heart. She laid her head on her pillow, and smiled 
with happiness. hese ; 

Meantime there was going on in the prince’s little library 
one of those scenes which frequently occurred between the 

ts in regard to their favourite daughter. - A 

“What? This is what!” cried the prince. “You have 
neither pride nor dignity: you are ruining your daughter 
“abe this low and ridiculous manner of hunting a husband for 

er, 

“But, Prince, what have I done?” said the princess, in 
tears. ” 

She had come, as usual, to say good-night to her husband; 
and had allowed herself to allude to the project of her mar- 
riage with Vronsky, which she looked upon as settled, as soon 
as the countess should arrive. At these words the prince had 

‘fallen into a passion. 

‘In ‘the first place, you have decoyed a husband for her; 
and all Moscow will say so, and with justice. If you want to 
give receptions, invite everybody, and not suitors of your 
own choice, Have somebody to play, and let *°em dance; but 
don’t arrange such interviews as you had to-night. Levinis - 
worth a thousand men, And as to this Petersburg idiot, who 
goes as if he were worked by machinery, he and ail his kind 
are alike—all trash! My daughter has no need of going ou& 
of her way, even for a prince of the blood.” 

“But what have I done?” : 

_ * Why, this—-—” cried the prince angrily. 

“But listen! Have I made any advances? No, I have 
not, But a very handsome young man is in love with her; 
and she, it seems———” 

“Yes, so it seems to you. But suppose he has as much 
‘intention of getting married as I myself? Ochi Haven't I 
eyes to see? We shall be very proud when we have mado 
our Kationka unhappy.” y 
> “But what makes you think so?” » 

“TY don’t think so, | know so. I see a man who has serious 
intentions—Levin; and I see a fine bird, like this good-for~ 
nothing, who is merely amusing himself,” aie 
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“Nu ! you, too, have fine ideas in your head.” 

“You will remember what I have said, but too late, as 
you did with Ddshenka.” ~ dat Beets 

“Nu !.very well, very well, we will not say anything . 
more about it,” said the princess, who was cut short by the 
remembrance of Dolly. 

“So much the better, and good-night.” 

XVI 
Vronsky had. never experienced the enjoyment of family 
life: his mother, a woman of fashion, who had been very 
brilliant in her youth, had taken part in romantic adventures 
during her husband’s lifetime, and after his death. Vronsky 
had never known his father, and his education had been 
given him in the School of Pages. - 

It was at Moscow that for the first time he felt the charm 
of familiar intercourse with a young girl of good family, 
lovely, naive, and evidently not averse to his attentions: 
The contrast with his luxurious but dissipated life in Peters. 
burg enchanted him, and it never occurred to him that com- 

ications might arise from his relations with Kitty. It was 

est from his thoughts that his conduct might be regarded 
as dishonourable, since he did not dream of marriage. He_ 
simply imagined that he had discovered a new pleasure, and 


| . he enjoyed his discovery. 


He had never considered the possibility. of his getting mar- 
vied. Not only was family life distasteful to him, but from 
his view as a bachelor, the family, and especially the hushand, 
belonged to a strange, hostile, and, worst of all, ridiculous 
world. But though Vronsky had not the slightest suspicion 
of the conversation of which he had been the subject, he felt 
that he must make some resolution. But what resolution he 
ought to make, he could not tell for the life of him, Instead, 
however, he went to his room at Dusseaux’s, ordered supper, 
and scarcely touched his head to the pillow before he was 
sound asleep, 3 : 


XVII 


Tur next day, about eleven o’clock, Vronsky went to the 
station to meet his mother on the Petersburg train; and the 
_ first person whom he saw on the grand staircase-was Oblon- 
f sky, who had come to welcome sister. fea 
ine ‘Ah! your excellency,” cried Oblonsky; ‘Whom are. 

you expecting?”” iss aes re Sh at 
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-“My matushka,? replied Vronsky. And, after shaking 
hands; they mounted the staircase, side by side. “She was 
to come from Petersburg to-day.” ~ 

“J waited for you till two o’clock this morning. Where 
did you go after leaving the Shcherbatskys’?” ;; 

“Home,” replied Vronsky. “To tell the truth, I did not 
feel like going anywhere after such a pleasant evening at the 
Shcherbatskys’. And whom have you come to meet?” he 
asked. % 

: au A very pretty woman,” said Oblonsky. ‘My sister 
“Anna!” 

“‘4ch ! Madame Karénina?” asked Vronsky. 

“Do you know her, then?” 

“It seems to me that I do. Or—no—truth is, I don’t 
think I do,” replied. Vronsky, somewhat confused. 

“But Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, my brother-in-law, you 
must know him! Everybody in creation knows him.” 

“T know him by reputation. I know that he is talented, 
jJearned, and something divine; but you know that he is not 
—not in my line,” said Vronsky, in English. 

_ “Yes: he is a remarkable man, somewhat conservative. 
but famous,” replied Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

. “Nu! so much the better for him,” said Vronsky, smiling. 
Vronsky took Stepan Arkadyevitch by the arm. -“Nu/ 
what do you say to giving the diva a supper Sunday?” 

“Certainly. Ach / tell me, did you meet my friend Levin 
last evening?” 

‘Yes, but he went away very early.” 

‘¢He is a famous fellow,” said Oblonsky, “isn’t he?” 

““T don’t know why it is,” replied Vronsky, “‘but all the 

Muscovites have something sharp about them. They ail 
seem to be high-strung, fiery-tempered. Is the train on 
time?” he demanded of an employé. 
. The increasing bustle in the station, the coming and going 
of the artelshchiks, the appearance of policemen and officials, 
the arrival of expectant friends, all indicated the approach 
of the train. : 

No,” continued Stepan Arkadyevitch, who was anxious 
to inform Vronsky of Levin’s intentions in regard to Kitty. 
‘No, you are unjust towards my friend Levin. He is a 
very nervous man, and sometimes he can be disagreeable; 
pbut,.on the other hand, he can be very charming. He is 
uch an upright, genuine nature, true gold. Last evening 

 Ehere were special reasons why he should have been either 
very happy or very unhappy,” continued Stepan Arkadye- 
yitch, with # significant smile. 4 
Vronsky stopped short, and,asked point blank: 


, 


. _ bad spirits, that it seemed to me as if 
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“Do you mean that he proposed yesterday evening ta your 
belle-sceur ?”? [sister-in-law]. 

Possibly,” replied Stepan Arkadyevitch: “this disturbed 
me last evening. . Yes, he went off so early, and was in such 


ove with her for so long; and I am very angry with him.” 

“Ah, indeed! I thought that she might, however, have 
aspirations for a better match,” said Vronsky, turning around, 
and beginning to walk up and down. “But here is the train.” 

The train was just rumbling into the station. A youthfui- 
looking and somewhat pretentiously elegant conductor 
slowly stepped down from the car, and whistled. 

Vronsky, standing near Oblonsky, watched the sight, and 
ey forgot his mother. | What he had just heard about 

Kitty caused him joy: he involuntarily straightened himscif; 
his eyes glistened; he felt that he had won a victory. 

“The Countess Vronskaia is in that coach,” said the 
ae conductor, epproaching him. 


XVIII 


Vronsky followed. the conductor; and, as he was about to 
enter the coach, he stood aside to allow a-lady to pass him. 
With the intuition of a man of the world he saw that she 
belonged:to the very best society. He involuntarily turned 
to give another look. The expression of her lovely face, as 
she passed, seemed to him so gentle and sweet. 

She also turned her head. With her grey eyes shining 
-through the long lashes, she gave him a friendly look as 
though she had seen in him.a friend, and instantly turned te 
-seek someone in the throng. Vronsky, had time to perceive 
the half-smile that parted her rosy lips, the. brightness of her 
eyes. Her whole person was radiant with the overflowing 
spirits of youth; and the veiled lightning of her eyes gleamed 
in her smile, 

' Vronsky went into the coach, His mother, an old lady 
with little curls and black eyes, received him with a slight 
smile on her-thin lips. — 

**You received my telegram? You are well?” 

“Did you have a comfortable journey?” said the son, 
Bi down near her, listening to a woman's voice just out- 
side door, He knew it was the voice of the lady whom 
he had met. 

“Good-bye, Ivan Petrovitch. Now look and-see if my 
brother is here, and send him to me,” said. the hears at. the 
very door, and re-entering the coach. 


He has been in 
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. “Have you found your brother?” asked Madame Yron- 
skaia. t : 
Vronsky now knew that it was Madame Karénina, 

' “Your brother is here,” he said, rising. . “‘Excuse me: I 
did not recognize you; but our acquaintance was so short 
that you were not exactly sure that you remembered 
me?”’ 


“Oh, no!” she said. “I should have known you even if 
your mdtushka and I had not spoken about you all the time 
that we were on the way. But my brother does not come,” 

“Go and call him, Aldsha,” said the old countess, 

Vronsky went out. ‘ 

But Madame Karénina did not wait for her brother; as 
soon as she saw him she ran out of the car and kissed bim 


- . affectionately. 


Vronsky went back into the car. 

“Very charming, isn’t she?” said the countess, referring 
to Madame Karénina. ‘Her husband put her in my charge, 
and I was delighted. We talked all the way. Nu / and you? 
They say vous filez le parfait amour. Tant mieux, mon cher, 
tant mieux.” ; 

“JT don’t know what you allude to, maman,’” replied the 
son coldly. 

At this moment Madame Karénina came back to take leave 
of the countess. : 

“Nu vot, eountess! you have found your son, and I my 
brother,” she said, gaily. E 

_ Madame Karénina’s eyes smiled. ‘ 
--’ “Anna Arkadyevna has a little boy about eight years 
old,” said the countess to her son: “she has never been 
ted from him before, and it troubles her.” 

“Yes, we have talked about our children all the time— 
the Countess of her son, I of mine,” said Madame Karénina 
turning to Vronsky; and her face broke out into the caress~ 
ing smile which fascinated him, : 

She did not continue in the same tone, but turned to the 
old countess :*Thank you very much. Aw revoir, Countess.” 
“Good-bye, my dear,” replied the countess. “Let me 
kiss your pretty face, and tell you frankly, as it is permitted 
an old lady, that I am enraptured with you.” 
iis acne i hed a ie eggs pte h at “ver 

touc y it. n she gave her hand to 
eer Paterson 10 belong 08 ee eae 
er lips. ; 
Madame Karénina went out with light and rapid step; 
_. 'Vronsky saw her join her brother, take his arm, and engage 
him in conversation. ‘ ah ut 


hee | 
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fata has cskehihihe gone well, maman?” he asked, 

ning to his mother, 

ee und af well, indeed, splendid. Alewandre has been charm- 
ing; arie has been ve ry good. . She is very interesting.” 

vio aati began to speak of what lay close to her heart 
Sor ey me baptism of her grandson, the reasons that brought her 
to Moscow, and the special favour shown her eldest son by 
the Emperor, 

He offered his mother his arm, while the old servant, the 
maid, and-a porter loaded themselves with the bags and other 
things. But just as they stepped down from the car, a 
number of men with frightened faces ran by them. The 
station-master followed. An accident had taken place, and — 
the people who had left the train were coming back again. 
Stepan Arkadyevitch with his sister on his arm had 1e- 
turned with the others, 

A train-hand, either from drunkenness, or because his ears 
were too closely muffled from the intense cold to allow him 
to hear the noise of a train that was backing out, had been 


The ladies had already learned about the accident from 
the lackey before Vronsky and Oblonsky came back, 

“Ach, how horrible! Ach, Anna if you had only seen it! 
Ach, how horrible!’ Oblonsky repeated. 

¥Vronsky said nothing; his face was absolutely impassive, 
. “Ach, if you had only seen it, countess!” continued S 
Arkadyevitch—“ and his wife is there. It was terrible. She 
threw herself on his body. They say that he was the only 

rt of a large family.” 4 

**Could anything be done for her?” said Madame Karénios 
in a whisper. 

enialen looked at her, and left the car. When he came 
back Stepan Arkadyevitch was talking with the countess 
about a new singer. 

“Now let us go,” said Vro 

They went out together. At the door the station-master 
overtook them, 

“You have given my assistant two hundred roubles, Will 
you ae inchoate the disposition that we shall make of 

“For his widow,” said Vronsky, shrugging his shoulders, 


Madame Karénina stepped into the carriage; 
he he 


: Betedyeritch noticed, with astonishment, that 


trem 
** What is the matter, Anna?” he asked, 
“Tt is an evil omen,” she answered, 
What nonsense!” said oe Atkadyevitchy “You 
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are here—that is the main thing. ‘You cannot realize how 
aiuch I hope from your visit.” ‘ 
“Have you known Vronsky long?” she asked. j 
“Yes. “You know we hope that he will marry Kitty.” — 
“Really,” said Anna gently. “Nu! now let us talk about 
yourself. I received your letter, and here I am.” 
“Yes: all my hope is in you,” said Stepan Arkadyeyitchs 
“Nu f tell me all.” Se 
And Stepan Arkadyevitch began his storys 


xIxX 


Wuen Anna entered, Dolly was sitting in her little recep- 
ote as with a handsome light-haired lad, the image of his 
father. ‘ 

Dolly was absorbed by her woes. Nevertheless, she did 
not forget that her sister-in-law, Anna, was the wife of one of 
the important personages of St. Petersburg—a Petersburg: 
grande dame. 

Dolly had spent these last days alone with her childrens 
- She did not care to speak to anyone about her sorrow, and 
under the load of it she felt that she could not talk about 
indifferent matters. She knew that now she should have to 
open her heart to Anna, and listen to her reasons and advice: 
She arose, and met her guest. 

“Dolly, how glad I am to see you!” 

“And I am glad to see you,” replied Dolly, with a faint 
smile, and trying to read, by the expression of Anna's face, 
how much she knew. ‘“Nu/ iet us go: I will show you to 
your room,” she went on, trying to postpone, as long as 
possible, the time for explanations, ; 

“Ts this Grisha?\ How he has grown!” said Anna, kissing 
him. Then, not taking her eyes from Dolly, she added, 
“No, please don’t go yet,” 

She took off her plotok [silk handkerchief], and shaking 
her head with a graceful gesture, freed her dark curly lecks 
from the band which fastened her hat. 

“How happy and healthy you look,” said Dolly, almost 
enviously. ? ; : 

_ 72” exclaimed Anna, “Ah!—Bozhe mot [Good heavens 
ania! is that you, the-playmate of my little Serozha?” sai 
she, turning to the little girl who came running in. She 
issed her. ‘What a charming litile girl! But you must 
show them all to me.” . ; eee 
» After they had seen the children they came back to the 
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ee for lunch, which was waiting.’ sia en began to 
eat her sou ; 

“Dolly, ¢ has told me.” 

Dolly looked at Anna coldly: 

“Dolly, my dear,” Anna went on, “I do not intend to 
speak to you in defence of him, nor to console you: it is im=. 
possible. But déshenka [dear heart], T am sorry, sorry from 
the bottom of my heart!” 

She drew closer, and her hand seized the hand of her sister- 
in-law. Dolly did not repulse her, 

“Te is impossible to console me, After what has hap- 
pened, all is over for me.’ 
Anna lifted to her lips the thin, dry hand and kissed it; 
Rie i Dolly, what is to be done? We must think about 


“All is over: Nothing can be done,” Dolly replied: 
“And, what is worse, I cannot leave him, the children! I am 
chained to him, and I cannot live with him!”? 
“Dolly,. galubchik [darling], he has told me;-but I should. 
jike to hear your side. of the story. Tell me all.” 
Dolly could read sympathy and the sincerest affection in 
Anna’s face. : 
“J should like to,” she said. “But I shall tell you every- 
thing from the very beginning. You know how I was 
married. With the education that maman gave me, I did 
not know anything. I know they said husbands told theiz 
wives all about their past lives, but Stiva never told me any~ 
thing. I supposed that I was the only woman with whom he 
was acquainted. Thus I lived with him eight years. You 
gee. And with such ideas, imagine how I suffered when I 
_ suddenly learned all this ‘horror—all this. dastardliness. 
Understand me. To believe absolutely in his honour,” con- 
tinued Dolly, struggling to keep back her sobs, ‘‘and suddenly 
to find a letter—a letter from him to his mistress, to the _ 
governess of my children.” She took her handkerchief, and 
hid her face. “ ie is frightful: you cannot comprehend. 3 

“Oh, yes, I comprehend, my poor Dolly,” said Anna, 
squeezing her hand, Se 

“And do you imagine that he appreciates all the horror 
of my situation?’ continued Dolly, ‘Certainly not: he is 
hap and contented.” - : ; é 
h, nol”? interrupted Anna warmly: “He is hone 
repentant: he is filled with remorse——”’ y 

Is he capable of remorse?” demanded Dolly, 

“Yes: I know him. I could not look at him without 
feeling sorry for him. We both of us know him. © He is 
kind; ele he is proud, and now, how humiliated |. What | 
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touched me most’ are the two things that pained him: in 
the first place, the children; and secondly, because, loving 
you—yes, yes, loving you more than anyone else in the 
world,” she added vehemently, to prevent Dolly from in- 
terrupting her—‘the has wounded you grievously. ‘No, no, 
she will never forgive me !’ he repeats all the time.” ‘ 
. Dolly looked beyond her sister. 

/ “Yes, I comprehend what he suffers. The guilty suffer 
more than the innocent, if he knows that he is the cause of 
all the trouble. But how can I forgive him? How can I be 


his wife after——’ And the sobs prevented her from speak- 


ing. 

Sut after she had become a little calmer she went on: 

_ “She is young, you see, she is pretty. I have served my . 
day, I have given him the best I had; and now someone 
younger and fresher than I am is more pleasing to him. 
They have, certainly, discussed me between them—or, worse, 
have insulted me with their'silence.” ry 

And again her eyes expressed her jealousy. 

“And after this will he tell me? . . . and could I believe 
it? No, never! Would. you believe it? Just now I was 
teaching Grisha. It used to be a pleasure to me; now it is 
2 torment. Why should I take the trouble?. Why have ft 

' children? It is terrible, because my whole soul is in revolt 
instead of love, I am filled with nothing but hate, yes, hatel 

Eeould kill him and——” ; 

“Dushenka! Dolly! Iunderstand; but don’t torment your~ 
self so! You are too excited, too angry to see things in their 
right light.” Dolly grew calmer, and for a few moments not 
a word was said, P : 

“What is to be done, Anna?” 

Anna herself did not see. 

“ZT will tell you one thing,” she said at last: “I am his 
sister, and I know his character, his peculiarity of forgetting 
everything ”—she touched her forehead—* this ity of 
his which is so conducive to sudden temptation, but also 

to repentance.’’ j : : 

“Not so!” 

Wait! When he made his confession to me, I acknowledge 
that I did not appreciate the whole extent of your suffering. 
I saw only one thing—the disruption of the family. f 
was prieved; but after talking with you, I, as a woman, 

- Jook upon it in a very different light. Isee your grief. But 
Dolly, dishenka, I do not know to what degree you still love 
him. ‘You alone can tell whether you love him enough to 
forgive him. If you do, then forgive him.” ; z 
°No,” began Dolly; but Anna interrupted her agains 
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as} asda the world better dans you do,” she said. “TI 
know how such men as Stiva look on these things. These 
men can be unfaithful to their marriage vows, but their 
homes and theit wives remain no less sacred in their pan 
They draw between these women and their families, a line 
of demarcation, which is never crossed.”’ 

“Yes, but he has kissed her——” 

“Listen, Dolly, dishenka! I saw Stiva bbe he was in 
love with thee. I remember the time when he used to come 
to me and talk about thee with tears in his eyes. I know to 
what a poetic height he raised thee, and I know that the 
longer he lived with thee the more he admired thee. We 
always have smiled at his habit of saying at every oppor- 
tunity, ‘Dolly is an extraordinary woman.’ You have been, 
and you always will be, an object of adoration in his eyes 
and this passion is not a defection of his heart——” 

“But supposing it, should begin again?” 

“*Tt.is impossible.” 

“Yes, but would you have forgiven him?” 

“Yes, I could,” said Anna after a moment’s thought, “I 
could, I could, 1 could! Yes, I could forgive him, but I - 
should not be the same; but I should forgive him, and I 
should forgive him in such a way as to show that the past 
was forgotten, absolutely forgotten.” 
~;“Nu ! of course,” interrupted Dolly impetuously, ‘‘other- 
‘wise it would not be forgiveness. If you forgive, it must be 
absolutely, absolutely. Nw/ let me show you to your room,” 


jt 


ex 


ANNA spent the whole day with the Oblonskys; "The whole 
morning was given to Dolly and the children. She sent 
word to her brother that he must dine at home. “Come, 
God is merciful,’’ was her message. 

Oblonsky accordingly dined at home. His wife called him 
tui [thou], which had not been the case before. The rela- 
tions between husband and wife remained cool, but nothing 
more was said about a separation, and Stepan Arkadyeviteh 
saw the possibility of a reconciliation. 

Kitty came in soon after dinner. Her acquaintance with 
Anna Arkadyevna was very slight, and she was not without 
solicitude as to the weleome which she would receive from 


ie, ig Petersburg lady whose praise was in everybody’s 


But she soon felt that she had made a pleasing 
impression on Anna ArmASyeynn, ‘who was: impressed with 
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her youth and beauty, and she, on her part, immediately fell 
under the charm of Anna’s gracious manner. 

After dinner Dolly went back to her room, and Anna went 
_ eagerly to her brother, who was smoking a cigar. 

“Stiva,” said she, glancing towards the door, and making 
the sign of the cross, “go, and God help you.” ; 

As soon as he had gone, Anna sat down upon a sofa 
surrounded by the children.’ 

**And when is the ball?” she asked of Kitty. 

€To-night! it will be a lovely ball—one of those balls 
where one always has a good time,” ’ 

“No, dusha [my soul], no ball could be amusing to me”; 
and again Kitty saw in her eyes that unknown world, which 
had not yet been revealed to her. ‘‘For me they are ali 
more or less tiresome.” 

“How-could you find a ball tiresome?”* 

“And why should not J find a ball tiresome?” 

‘*Because you are the loveliest of all.”” 

Anna blushed easily. 

_- >In the first place, that is not true; and in the second, if 
it were, it would not make any difference.” 

“Won't you go to this ball?” asked Kitty. 

“J think that I would rather not go.” ‘ 

“J should be delighted if you would go: I should like to 
‘see you at a ball,” - 

“Well, if I have to go, I shall console myself with the 
thought that I am making you happy.” ; 

“Nu! children, run away, run away. Don’t you hear? 
Miss Hull is calling you to tea,” said she, sending the children 
out to the dining-room. ‘ / 

“You expect something wonderful to happen at this ball, 
and you are anxious for us all to be there.” 

‘How did you know?” i 

“Oh, what a lovely age is ours,” continued Anna, “I - 
remember well that purple haze which resembles that which 
‘you see hanging over the mountains in Switzerland. This 
haze covers everything in that delicious time when child- 
hood ends.. Who has not passed through it?”. 

Kitty listened and smiled. 

“T know a thing or two,” continued Anna. ‘“Stiva told 
me, and I congratulate you: he pleased me very much. I 
: anes Neoneky hs elias , at her station.” 

she was he there?” as Kitty, blushing. ‘What 
did Stiva tell you?” “oan : 

*Stiva told me the whole story; and I should be de- 
lighted! I came from Petersburg with Vronsky’s mother,” 
‘she continued, “and his mother neyer ceased to speak of 
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niea. Hei is her favourite. I know how partial mothers are, 


“‘What did his mother tell you?” 

“Nu ! for example, she told me how he wanted to give up 
his whole fortune to his brother; how he did something still 
more wonderful when he was a boy—saved a woman from 
drowning. In a word, he is a hero!” 

But she did not tell about the two hundred roubles. "The 
memory of it was not entirely pees ca hae for she felt that 
his action Spaced herself too closely. 


XXI 


Ar tea-time Dolly came, out of her room, Stepan Arkad- 
yevitch was not with her. 

“TI am afraid you will be cold upstairs,” said Dolly, ad- 
dressing Anna, 

“Ach ! don’t worry about me, I beg of you,” replied Anna, 
*T assure you, r sleep anywhere and everywhere as sound 
asa woodchuck,” 
| “What is it?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch, coming in, 
and addressing his wife. 

‘By the tone of his voice, both Kitty and Anna knew that 
the reconciliation had taken place. 

**T wanted to install Anna here, but we should have to 
put up some curtains. No one knows how to do it, and so I 
must,” said Dolly, in reply to her husband’s question. 

“Ach! don’t Dolly, don’t make mountains out of mole 
bills!’ Nw! if you like, I will fix everything.” 

“TY know how you fix things,” said Dolly, with a mocking 
smile: ‘you give Matvé an order which he does not under- | 
stand, and iben you go out, and he gets everything into’ a 
tangle.” 

- “Not by any means.. Why have you such scorn for 
Matvé and me?” said Stepan Kaeayerash with an almost 
imperceptible smile. 

Throughout the mise tov was lightly ironical towards 
her husband, and he was rok kes and gay, but within bounds, 
and as though he wanted to make it evident that even if 
he had obtained pardon he had not forgotten his sins. 

About half-past nine an incident occurred that, apparently 
of the slightest importance, seemed to each member of the 
family to be very strange. 

They. were talking about some one of their ‘acquaintances 
in St. Petersburg, when Anna suddenly arose. 

*I have her picture in my album,” she said; ‘and at 


es 3 i = ‘ . 
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the same time I will show you my little Serozha,” she added; 
with a smile of maternal pride. : 

Just as she went after the album the front door-bell rang. 

“Who can that be?” said Dolly. , 

“Doubtless somebody with papers for me,” said Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. i ; 

As Anna came down towards the staircase she saw the 
servant going to announce a visitor, while the latter stood in 
the light of the hall-lamp,and was waiting. Anna leaned. 
ever the railing, and-saw that it was Vronsky, A strange 
sensation of joy, mixed with terror, suddenly seized her 
heart, He was standing with his coat on, and was searching 
his pockets for something. At the moment that Anna 
reached the central’ staircase, he lifted his eyes. She bowed 
her head slightly in salutation; ahd as she descended, she 
heard Stepan Arkadyevitch’s loud voice ealling him to come 
in, and then Vronsky’s low, soft, and tranquil voice excusing 
himself, i ; 

When Anna reached the room with the album, he had 

one. } 

“And nothing would induce him to come in. What'a. 
queer fellow!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

Everybody exchanged glances, but nothing was said, and 
they began to examine Anna’s album, ; 

“ae 
XII 
Tae ball was just beginning when Kitty and her mother 
mounted the grand staircase. A little old man had climbed 
the staircase with them, and allowed them to pass before 
him. A beardless young man, wearing a very low-cut vest 
and a white necktie which he adjusted as he walked, bowed to 
them, and then camie to ask Kitty for a quadrille, The first 
dance was already promised to Vronsky, and so she was 


obliged to content the young man with the second. An 


officer buttoning his gloves was standing near the door of the 
Dallroom; he cast a glance of admiration at Kitty, and 
caressed his moustache. f 
aay Me looking her prettiest. Her dress was not too 
tight; rosettes, were just as she liked to have them; her 
xose-coloured Epper with their high heels did not pinch her, 
but were agreeable to her feet. All the buttons on her long 
loves which enveloped and enhanced the beauty of her 
fan fastened easily, and did not tear. The black velvet 
ribbon, attached to a medallion, was thrown daintily abowt 
her neck, ‘This ribbon was eharming; and at home, as — 
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she saw it in her mirror adorning her. neck, Kitty felt that 

this ribbon spoke, 

She had scarcely entered the ballroom when she was in- 
vited to waltz with the best dancer, the celebrated leader of 
the mazurka, the master of ceremonies, the handsome, 

elegant Yegorushka Korsunsky, a married man, He had 
just left the Countess Bonina, with whom he opened the ball, 
and as soon as he perceived Kitty, he made his way to her 
and, without even asking her permission, put his arm around 
the young girl’s slender waist. 
placed her left hand on her partner’s shoulder, and 
her little! feet, shod in rose-coloured bashmaks, glided lightly 
and rhythmically over the polished floor. 

Kitty noticed a group that had gathered in the left-hand 
corner of the ballroom, composed of the very flowers of 
society. There was Korsunsky’s wife, Lidi; a beauty in 
outrageously low-cut corsage; there was the mistress of the 
mansion; there was Krivin with shiny bald head, who was 
always to be seen where society was gathered. There also 
were gathered the young men looking on, and not venturing 
upon the floor, Her eyes fell upon Stiva, and then sho 
saw Anna’s elegant figure dressed in black velvet, And 
_ he was there, Kitty had not seen him since the evening 
when she refused Levin, Kitty discovered, him from afar 
and saw that he was looking at her. 

. “Shall we have one more turn? You are not shee nial 

. asked Korsunsky. 

“No, thank you.” ~ 

“Where shali I leave"you?” 

*T think Madame Karénina is here—take me to her.” 

Xorsunsky offered Kitty his arm to conduct her to Anna 
Arkadyevna. 


Anna was not dressed in violet, as Kitty had hoped, butina 


low-cut black velvet gown, which showed her ivory shoulders; 
her beautiful round arms, and her dainty wrists. Her hair 
was dressed very simply: there was nothing remarkable 
about it except the abundance of little natural curls, which 
strayed in peng! disorder about her neck and temples, 
She wore a of pearls about her firm round throat. 
Kitty had seen eee aie Oclighicd wits 
her; but now that she saw her dressed in black, instead 
of the violet which she had expected, she thought "that she 
never before had appreciated her full beauty. 

‘With a quick, comprehensive glance, Anna approved of 
the ee girl’s toilet, and gave her an appreciative nod, 

which Kitty understood. 
_*You “igs dance into the ballroom, » she said. ° 


} 


No, it is not the approval of the crowd which has‘so in 
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“She is the most indefatigable of my aids,” said Korsun- 
sky, addressing Anna Arkadyevna. “The princess makes 
any ballroom gay and delightful. Anna Arkadyevna, will 
you take a turn?” he asked, with a bow. he aera +3 
“J don’t dance when I can help it,” she replied. 
“But you can’t help it to-night,” said Korsunsky. © 
At this moment Vronsky joined them. TASES 
“Nu lif I can’t help dancing, let us dance,” said she, 
placing her hand on _Korsunsky’s shoulder, and not replying 
to Vronsky’s salutation. at : ; 
Vronsky joined Kitty. She expected that he would invite 
her; but he did nothing of the sort, and she looked at him 
with astonishment. He blushed, and with some precipita- 


’ tion suggested that they should waltz; but they had scarcely 


taken the first step, when the music stopped. Kitty looked 
into his face, which was close to her own, and for many-a long 
day, even after years had passed, the loving look which she 
gave him and which he did not return tore her heart with 
cruel shame. : 


Sve we ey PSNI 


Karry joined her mother; and after a word or two with the 


- Countess Nordstone, Vronsky came back to get her for the 


first quadrille. In the intervals of the dance they talked of 
unimportant trifles, and only once did his words give her a’ 
keen pang—when he asked if Levin were there, and added 

that he liked him very much. __ : ‘ 
But Kitty counted little on the quadrille: it was the mazurka 
which she waited for, with a violent beating of the heart: 
She had been told that the mazurka generally settled all such 
questions. Though Vronsky did not ask her during the 
guadrille, she felt,sure that she would be selected as his part- 
ner for the mazurka as in all preceding balls. She was so sure 
of it that she refused five invitations, saying that she was en< 
gaged. But in dancing the last quadrille with one of those’ 
tiresome men whom she found it impossible to reftise, she 
found herself vis-a-vis to Vronsky and Anna.’ Anna seemed 
labouring under an ‘excitement’ such as Kitty herself had, 
_experienced—that of success, Kitty understood the sensa-_ 
tion, and recognized the ah it a in Anna’s brilliant and 
animated eyes, her joyous and triumphant smile, her parted 
« U i 


°“sWho has caused it?” she asked herself, “Ally or one? 


- 
‘cated her, but the admiration of the one. Who is it? Cant 
it be he?” Every time Vronsky spoke to Anna, her eyes’ 


j 
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spaikled; and a smile of happiness parted her lips. She . 
_ seemed anxious to hide this joy, but nevertheless happiness 
was painted on her face. Kitty looked at him, and wes 
horror-struck, The sentiments that were reflected on Anna’s 
face as.in a mirror, were also visible on his. Such-was the, 
ion of his face, that she had never before seen in him; 
In the poor girl’s mind, the ball, the whole evening, every 
thing, seemed enveloped in mist. Only the force of hex 
education sustained her, and enabled her to do her duty: 
But as soon as the mazurka began, and the chairs had been 
arranged, and the smaller rooms were all deserted in favour of 
the great ball-room, a sudden attack of despair and terror 
| seized her, She had refused five invitations, she had no 
partner, She felt ag though she would sink through the 


Ts : | 

She took refuge in a corner of a boudoir, and threw her- 

self into an arm-chair. But while she looked like a lovely | 
butterfly caught amid grasses, and ready to spread its 
ing wings, a horrible despair oppressed her heart. __ 

“Kitty, what does this mean?” said the Countess Nord: 
stone, coming to her with noiseless steps, ‘“‘Aren’t you danc- 
ing the mazurka ?” : : 

““No—no,” she replied, with trembling voice, 

“T heard him invite her forthe mazurka,” said the countess, 
eget that Kitty would know whom she meant. ‘She . 
said, ‘What! aren't you going to dance with the Princess f 
Sheherbatskaia ?’” ‘ 5 

“Ach { it’s all one to'me,” said Kitty. 

No one besides herself should learn of her trouble: No one 
should know that she had refused 2 man whom perhaps she 
lovyed—refused him because she preferred someone else: t 

The Countess went in search of Korsunsky, who was her 
partner for the mazurka, and sent him to invite Kitty. 4 

a gait gal who danced in the first figure, was not 
obliged to . Vronsky and Anna were neatly opposite to 
her: she saw them sometimes near, sometimes at a distance, 
as their turn aoe them into the figures; and as she 
watched them, she felt more and more certain that her cup 
of sorrow was full. If Anna smiled, his smile replied: if she 
became thoughtful, he looked serious, An almost super- 
aatural power seemed to attract Kitty’s gaze to Anna’s face; 

Kitty admired her more than ever, even while her pain 
tmereased. She felt crushed, and her face told the story, 

the middle of the mazurka, Anna was obliged to 

leave the eircle, and call out two gentlemen and two ladies: 

_ ‘Kitty was one. She looked at Anna, and approached het 
| with dismay. Anna, half shutting her eyes, looked at het 


s 
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| 
with a smile, and pressed her hand; then noticing the ex- 
pression of melancholy surprise on Kitty’s face, she turned 


to the other lady, and began to talk to her in animated tones, 
_Anna did not wish to remain to supper, but the host in- 


sisted. 
_ *No, I cannot stay,” said Anna, smiling; and she turned. 
towards Vronsky, who was standing near her: “one must 
rest after a journey.” 
“And so you go back to-morrow?” he said. ‘ 
“Yes: I think so,” replied Anna, as though surprised at 
the boldness of his question, But while she was speaking 
to him, the brilliancy of her.eyes and her smile set his heart 
on fire. : j > 
Anna Arkadyevna did not stay for supper, but took her 
departure. 


XXIV 


“rg, there must be something repulsive about me,” thought 
Levin, as he left the Shcherbatskys, and went in search of 
his brother. ‘‘Yes, she naturally chose him, and I have ne 
right to complain about anyone or anythin: dd 
~He read his brother’s address in the light of a street- 
Jamp, and called an izvoshchik (hack driver).- While on the 
way, be recalled, one by one, the incidents of Nikolai’s life, 
He remembered how at the university, and for a year after 
his graduation, he had lived like a monk, strictly devoted to 
all the forms of religion, and then how he had suddenly 
turned around, and fallea into the company of people of the 
lowest lives, and entered upon a course of dissipation and 
debauchery. He remembered his: conduct towards a lad 
whom he had taken from the country to bring up, and whoma 
he whipped so severely in a fit of anger that he narrowly 
escaped being transported for mayhem. He remembered 
his. conduct towards a swindler whom he had given a bill of 
exchange in payment of a gambling debt, and whom he had 
gaused to be arrested: this was, in fact, the bill of exchange 
“which Sergéi Ivanuitch had just paid. : 
Levin did pet forget Daw at pay that. Nikolai was 
seeking to curb the evil passions 0: nature fasting, 
prayers, and other religious observances, no pasty 27 aided 
him, but how, on the contrary, every one, even himself, had 
turned it into ridicule. ‘Then when he had fallen, no one had 
helped him, but all had fled from him with horror and gins 
J will find him, and show him that I love him, and thi 
about him,” said Levin to himself, and about eleven. o’clock 
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os yellow grayed snaps bade nditenmartba fli 
indicated on the address. 

Bid pstairs, No. 12 and 13,” said the Swiss, in reply to 
Levin’s question. ; 

The ies af No, 12 was ajar. Levin heard an unknown. 
home speaking; then he recognized his brother's presence by 


go he entered, he heard the unknown voice saying: “All 
depends upon whether the affair is conducted in a proper 
gnd rational manner.” 

The speaker was a young man, clad like @ peasant, and 
with an enormous shapka on his head. On the sofa was 
sitting a young woman, with pock-marked face, and dressed in . 
a woollen gown without collar or cuffs. 

“Nul the devil take the privileged classes!” said his 
brother’s vy after a fit of coughing.” : 
} “Masha, see if you can’t get us something to eat, and 
bring some wine if there’s any left: if not, go for some.’ 

The woman arose, and as she came out of the inner room, 
she saw Konstantin. 

“A gentleman here, Nikolai Dmitritch,” she cried, 

A sound of someone quickly rising and then Konstantin 
saw. his brother standing before him at the ‘door, tall, thin, 
and bent, with great startled eyes. He wore a short over- 
goat. His hands and his bony frame seemed to him more 
eolossal than ever. His hair was»cut close, and his eyes 
glared at his visitor with a strange, uncanny light. wie 

“Ah, Kostia!” he cried, suddenly recognizing his brother, 
and his eyes shone with joy. But in an instant an entirely 
Persea expression, savage. and cruel, swept over his pinched 

biares: 

_ “¥ wrote both to you and to Sergéi Ivanuitch that I do ’ 
not know you, nor wish to know you. What dost thou, what 
do you, want?” ? : 
I wanted nothing of you except to see you,’ he repli 
a eve timidly. ‘‘I only came to see you.”” if Be 
Wis brother’s diffidence apparently disarmed Nikolai. 
Baia Fing did Lindi rome he. “Nu! come in, sit: down. oe 


: Tee he began to narrate the whole story of Kritsky’s life; 
how he had been driven from the university, because he had 
tried to found an aid society and Sunday schools among the. 
students; how afterwards he had heen sppointed teacher i : 
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fhe primary school, only to be dismissed; and how fiially 
they had tried him for something or other. 2 
“And this woman,” ctied Nikolai Levin,’ with a gesture, 
“is the companion of my life, Marya Nikolayevna. 1 found 
her,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, “but I love her. She 
4g just the same as my wife, just the same. Thus you know 
with whom you bave to do. And if you think that you 
Jower yourself, there’s the door!” A 
~ “I do not undezstand how I should lower myself.” 
28 Bia right, Masha, bring up enough for three—some vodka 
and wine.’ c ch % : 


XXV 


’ Nikolai Levin pointed to the corner of the room where lay 
Some iron bars attached to straps. : 

“Do you see that? That is the beginning of a new work 
which we are undertaking. This work belongs to & pro- 
ductive labour association.” 

Konstantin was looking at his brother's sick, consumptive 
face, and his pity grew. 

“You know that capital is crushing the labourer: the 
iabouring classes with us are the muzhiks, and they bear the 
whole weight of toil; and no matter how they exert themselves, 
they can never get above their condition of labouring cattle. 

All the advantages that their productive labour creates, all 
that could better their lot, give them leisure, and therefore 
instruction, all their superfiuous profits, are swallowed up 
by the capitalists. And this must be changed.” He looked 
at his brother. 

‘Yes, of course,” replied Konstantin, looking at the pink 
spots in his brother’s hollow cheeks. 

“And we are organizing an arte of locksmiths where olf 
will be in common—work, profits, and even the tools.” 

“Where will this artcl be situated?” asked Konstantin. 

“Jn the village of Vozdrem, government of Kazan.” 
= Yes, but why in a village?” 

“Because the muzhiks are serfs, just as much as they ever 
were, and you and Sergéi Ivanuitch don’t like it because we 

want to free them from this slavery,” replied Nikolai, “X 
know the aristocratic prejudices of such men as you and 
Sergéi Ivanuitch. I know that he is spending all the strength 
of his mind in defence of the evils which erush us.” 
| Not but why do you speak of Sergéi Ivanuitch?” asked 
Levin, smiling. ; d ; : 

“+ “Serpéi Ivanuiteh? cried Nikolai. “This is why! 53 
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_ yet what is the good? . You despise all this,” he cried, rising 
from his chair. “Go away, go away!” - E 4 
“I don’t despise anything,” said Konstantin gently: “I 
- only refrain from discussing.” OTe Pan 
. ~At this moment Marya Nikolayevna.came in. Nikolat 
.turned.towards her angrily, but she quickly stepped up te 
him, and whispered a few words in his ear, . © 98 
“T am not well, I easily become irritable,” he explained, 
calmer, and breathing with difficulty, “‘and you just spoke to 
me about Sergéi Ivanuitch.and his article, It is so utterly 
insane, so false, so full of error. How can a man, who knows 
nothing about justice, write on the subject? Have you read 
his article?”’ said he, turning to Kritsky. ‘ 
“J have not read it,” replied Kritsky with a gloomy face, 
No one else replied. Kritsky immediately arose, and took 
_ his shapka. Nikolai joined him in the corridor. Left alone 
with Marya Nikolayevna, Levin said to her: 
‘Have you been long with my brother?” 
“This is the second year, His health has become very 
feeble: he drinks a great deal,” she said, 6 
“Does he drink too much?” 
“Yes,” said she, looking timidly towards the door where 
Nikolai Levin was just entering. A 
“What were you talking about?” he demanded with a 
scowl, and looking from one to the other with angry eyes. 


“Nikolai Dmitritch! Nikolai Dmitritch!” murmured 
Marya Nikolayevna, coming close to him. ; 
. “Nut very good, very good. ... Supper, then? ahf 
here it is,” he said, seeing a servant entering with a platter, 
“Here, put it here!” he said crossly, then, taking the 
vodka, he poured out a glass, and drank it eagerly. ‘ 
The sudden cloud had passed. i 
“Nu! no more about Sergéi Ivanuitch! I am very plad 
to see you. Tell me what you are doing,” he said, taking a 
piece of bread, and pouring out a second glass, “‘How do 
you live?” 
“TI live alone in the country as I always have, and busy 
myself with farming,” replied Konstantin. 
“Why don’t you get married?” . j 
“I have not come to that yet,” replied Konstantin, 
“Why so? For me—it’s all over! I have wasted my 
_ life. If they had given me my share of the estate when I 
needed it, my whole life would have been different. Tell me 
what is doing at Pokrovsky. Is the house the same? Is 
Filipp, the gardener, still alive? How I remember the 
_ Stimmer-house and the sofa! Da! don’t let anything in 


ba... 
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" the house be changed, but get a wife and begin to live as you 
oe I will come and visit you if you will get s good 
“Then come now with me,” said Konstantin. me 
“J would come if I weren’t afraid of meeting Sergéi 
Evanuiteh.” : ; ite 
“You would not meet him.” i 
' Yes; but whatever you say, you would have to choose 
between. him and me,” satd Nikolai. ne 
“¥ tell you that I take sides neither with you nor with 
him in your quarrel. You are both in the wrong; but in 
your case the wrong is external, while in his the wrong is © 
inward. But I, for my part, value your friendship higher, 
kecause——” d 
Konstantin could not say that it was because Nikolai was 
sick, and needed his friendship; but Nikolai understood and, 
frowning darkly, betook himself to the vodka. 
“Enough, Nikolai Dmitritch!” eried Marya Nikolayevna, 
Jaying her great pudgy hand on the decanter. 
“Let me alone! . Don’t bother me, or I’ll strike you,” he 


eried. 

Marya, Nikolayevna took the vodka. : ; 

“Haven't you ever been in Moscow before?” said Kon- 
stantin, in order to say something to her. 

“Da! don’t say oui [you] to her. It frightens her. No one 
paid vui to her except the justice of the peace, when they 
bad her up because she wanted to escape from the house of 
#ll fame where she was. My God! how senseless everything 
is in this world!’ he suddenly exclaimed. “These new 
institutions, these justices of the peace, the zemstvo, what 
.abominations!* ; ; ; 


Konstantin listened to him; and the criticisms on the 
absurdity of the new institutions, which he had himself often 
expressed, now that he heard them from his brother's lips, 
seemed disagreeable to him. : 

His speech grew thick, and he hurried from one subject 
to another. Konstantin, with Masha’s aid, put him on his 
bed completely drunk. . 

_ Masha promised to write Konstantin in case of need, and 
“to persuade Nikolai Levin to come and live with his brother, 


SXVI 


“fe next forenoon Levin left Moscow, and towards evening 
‘was at home. On the journey he resolved from, that day 


, 


$ 
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| fartlvithat he would: never look’ forward to extraordinary 


joys, such as had led him to make his offer of marriage; and, 
in’ the second place, he would never allow himself to be led 


away by lew passion, the remembrances of whieh so shamed 


-him when he had made his proposal. And lastly, he prom- 
ised not to forget his brother Nikolai again, or let him out of 
sight, and ‘to go to his aid as soon as it seemed needful, and. 


that seemed likely to be very soon. Then the conversation ~ 
about communism, which he had so lightly treated with his 


brother, came back to him, and made him reflect, 

From the windows of the room occupied by his old nurse, 
Agafya Milhailovna, who fulfilled the functions of house- 
keeper, the light fell upon the snow-covered steps before his 
house. She was not yet asleep, Kuzmu, wakened by her, 
barefooted, and with sleepy eyes, hurried down to open the 
door. . 

“You are back very soon, batiushka” [little father], said 
Agafya Mikhailovna. 

“I was bored, Agafya Mikhailovna: ’tis good to go visiting, 
but it’s better at home,” said he, as he went into his library. 

The library was soon lighted with wax candles brought in 
haste. The familiar details little by little came home to 
him--the great antlers, the shelves lined. with books, the 
mirror, the stove with holes burned through and long ago 
beyond repair, the ancestral sofa, the great table, and om 
the table an open book, a broken ash-tray, a note-book 
filled with his writing. 


But while these external objects spoke to him, a different . 


voice whispered to his soul, bidding him cease to be a slave 
to his past. At the door, a noise of steps was heard. © 

“Tt was the prikashchik (intendant), who came to say thet 

was well, but that the wheat in the new drying- 

room had got ‘burnt. This provoked Levin. This new 


drying-room he had himself built and partially invented, © 
. But the prikashchik was entirely opposed to it, and now he 


announced with a modest but triumphant expression that 

the wheat was burnt. But there was one fortunate and 

Ph event: Pava, his best, his most beautiful cow, 
he had bought at the cattle-show, had calved, 


“Kuzma, give me my tulup, And you,” said he to the ages 


hik, “get a lantern, I will go and see her.’ ' 


_ Levin entered the stall, examined Pava, and lifted the . 
calf, spotted with red and white, on its long, ‘awkward legs, 


Pava bellowed with apt but was re-assured when pia 


uch 
way, Fyodor,” said Levin, 
deimattoe isn’t tit a beauty?” 


i 
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forgetting, in his joy over the new-born calf, the grief caused. _ 
by the burning of his wheat. - i Gola, eit irae 

“But Simon the contractor was here the day after you -. 
left. It will. be necessary to come to terms with him, Kon-., 
stantin Dmitriteh,” replied the prikashchik. “I have already 
spoken to you about the machine.” ’ This single phrase . 
brought Levin back to all the details of his enterprise, which ~ 
was great and complicated. 


XXVIL 


Luvin’s house was large and old, but, though he lived there 
alone, he occupied and warmed the whole of it. It-was a 
world where his father and mother had lived a life which 
he dreamed of renewing with his own wife, with his own 
family. 

When he entered his little parlour where he generally took | 
tea, and threw himself into his arm-chair with a, book, while 
Agafya Mikhailovna brought him his cup, and sat down near 
the window, he felt, strangely enough, that he had not 
renounced his day-dzeams, and that he could not live without 
them. ‘ ig 

He listened while Agafya Mikhailovna told how Prokhor 
had forgotten God, and, instead of buying a horse with the 
money which Levin had given him, had taken it and gone 

_ on a spree, and beaten his wife almost to death; and while 
he listened he read his hook, and again caught the thread of 
his thoughts, awakened by his reading. He raised his head. 
Old Laska, who had not yet got over her delight at seeing 
jher master, was barking up and down the court. She came 
into the room, wagging her tail, and bringing the freshness , 
of the open air, and thrust her head under his hand, and 
begged for a caress, whining plaintively. 

“He almost talks,” said Agatya Mikhailovna: ‘“‘he is only - 
_ a dog, but he knows just as well that his master has come 

home, and is sad.” 

“Why sad?” 

“Dal don’t I see it, bdtiushka? It’s time I knew how 
te read my masters. Grew up with my masters since they 
were children! No matter, batiushka; with good health and 

_@ pure conscience——” ‘ 

Levin looked at her earnestly, in astonishment that she 
£0 divined hig thoughts. ; ; re 
“And shall I give you some more tea?” said she; and 
she went out with the cup. Bren | F ae 

Laska continued to nestle her head im her master’s hand, . 


\ 
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We earéssed-her, and then she curled herself up around his | 
feet, la peep et Bs lier head on one of her hind-paws; and as a proof 
ee rn aed suit’ her, she opened her mouth 9 
htdle: tet her to ast ‘between her aged teeth, and, 
with a gentle her lips, gave herself up to beatific 
repose, Levin ‘olla all of her movements, ,; 
aa will I,” he said to himself; “so will I, AN will be 
welll” 


SOXVITT 


@n the morning after the ball, Anna Arkadyevna sent her 
husband a tele announcing that she was going to leaye 
Moseow that 

Stepan eeivevinh dined out, but he agreed to get 
back at seven o’clock to escort his sister to the train, 

Kitty did not put in an appearance. Dolly and Anna 
dined alone with the children and the English maid. Anna_ 
spent the whole morning making B preparations for hey depar- 
ture. She wrote a few notes to Moscow acquaintances, 
settled her accounts, and packed her trunks, After dinner 

Anna went to her room to dress, and Dolly followed her. 

- “How strange you are to-day, ” said Dolly. 

“1? Wou think so? I am not strange, but I am cross. 
‘This is common with me. I should like to have a good cry, 
ii is very silly, but it will pass away,’ said Anna, speaking 

wickly. 
a “You came here and you did a lovely thing,” said Cited 
abserving her. d 
Anna jooked at her with eyes wet with tears, 
“Don’t say that, Dolly. I bave done nothing, and could . 


left to forgive ; 
“Without you, God knows what would have been: How 
flertunate you are, Anna,” said Dolly. ‘All is serene ong 
in your soul,” } 
ee has a skeleton in his closet, as’ the English 


“What skeletons have you, pray? In you everything is 
perenc.’ 
“*E have mine,” ¢ried Anna suddenly; and an unexpected, 
, mocking smile hovered in spite of her tears. ; 
“Nul in your case the skeletons must be droll ones, and 
wot levous,” replied Dolly with a smile. . x 
: they are grievous. Do you know why I go to-day, ; 
end not to-morrow? This is a confession which weighs me 
|| d@ewn, but I wish to make it,” said Anna decidedly, sitting | 


f 


do nothing. You ‘found that your heart had Gb love aie 


i” hem (tea 7) ar , Os. 
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down in an armehair, and looking Dolly straight in the 


eyes. : 
_ “Daf Anna proceeded. “Do you know why Kitty did 

not come to dinner? She is jealous of me. I spoiled—it 
was through me that the ball last night was-a torment and 
not a joy to her. But truly, L was not to blame—or not 
miuch to blame.” 

“Oh, how. exactly you said that like Stiva.” remarked 
Dolly, laughing. 

“Oh, no! IT am not like Stiva,” said she, frowning. eo 
have told you this, simply because I-do not allow myself, for 
an instant, to doubt myself.” ‘ 

But the very moment that she said these words, she per~ 
ceived how untrue they were. 

“Yes, Stiva told me that you danced the mazurka with 
him, and he——” ; 

“T thought only to help along the match, and suddenly it 
went exactly opposite. Perhaps against my will, I—— 

She did not finish her sentence. 

“Qh, these things are felt instantly,” said Dolly. 

“But I am convineed that all will be quickly forgotten, 
and that Kitty will not Jong be angry with me.” 

“Anna, to tell the truth, I should not be very sorry if this 
_ marriage fell through. It would be vastly better for it to 

stop if Vronsky can fall in love with you in a single day.” 

- «Ach! Bozhe moi! that would be so idiotic!” said Anna, 
‘and an intense blush of satisfaction overspread her face. . 
“And that is why I go away, though I have made an enemy 
of Kitty, whom I loved so dearly.”’ ; 

Dolly loved Anna, but it was not unpleasant to discover 
that she also had her weaknesses. 

“And I should have been so glad to have you all love me 
as I Jove you,” said Anna with tears in her eyes. “Ach! 

how absurd I am to-day.” 

At the very moment of departure came Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch with rosy, happy face, and. smelling of wine and cigars. 


b.©.4 0.4 
- yf all is over. ‘Thank the Lord!” was Anna’s first 
Lo a after she had said good-bye to her brother. She 
sat down on the little sofa next Annushka, her maid, and 
began to examine the feebly lighted compartment. 
With the same agitation of mind that had possessed her 


all day, Anna attended most minutely to the preparations for 
the journey. With her skilful Titele hands she opened her 
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red bea. and took out a pvilow, placed it on her knees, wrapped 
her feet warmly, and composed herself comfortably, and 
took from her bag a paper-cutter and an English novel. 
She read how the heroine of her story took care of the sick: 
she would have liked to go with noiseless, steps into the 
sick-room. She read how an M.P. made a speech: she 
‘would have liked to make that speech. _She read how 
Lady rode horseback, and astonished everyone by her 
hoidness: she would have liked to do the same, But she 
could do nothing; and with her little hands she clutched the 

paper-eutter, and forced herself to read calmly. 

‘The hero of her novel had reached the summit of his Eng- — 
lish ambition—a baronetcy and an estate; and it seemed to 
‘her that he ought to feel a sense of shame, and that she 

to share it. But why should he feel ashamed? ‘“ Why 
should I feel ashamed?” she demanded of herself. She 
elosed the book, and, leaning back against-the chair, held the 
ponent tightly in both hands. There was nothing to 
ashamed of: she\.reviewed all her memoriés of her visit 
te Moscow ; they were all pleasant and good. She remembered 
the ball, she remembered Vronsky, she recalled her relations 
with him: there was nothing to warrant a blush. And yet 
the sentiment of shame was a growing factor. “What does — 
_ this mean? Am I afraid. to face these memories? Nu! 
what is it? Is there, can there be, any relationship between 
that bey-officer and me beyond what exists between all the 
members of society?” She smiled disdainfully, and betook 
herself to her book again. She rubbed her paper-cutter over 
the frost-covered pane, and then pressed her cheek against 
its cool, smooth surface, and then she almost Jaughed out 


loud ‘with the joy that suddenly took possession to her. The - 


voiee of a man all wrapped up, and covered with snow, 
shouted something in her ear. She started. up, recovered 


her wits, and perceived that they were approaching a station, 


and the man was the conductor. She bade Annushka bring 
her shawl and fur collar, and, ‘having put them on, she went 
to the door. 

“Do you wish to go out?” asked Annushka, 

“Yes, I want to get a breath of fecah air, Very hot _ 


The snow-laden wind opposed. her pastage: and she had 
‘to exert herself to open the door, which seemed amusing to 
her, The wind was not so fierce under the shelter of the 
station, and she found a genuine pleasure in filling her lungs 
with the Sarg Agel oat Standing near the car 
she watched the pie the station gleaming —_ 
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“A Fonious storm was raging, and drifting the snow; The 
shadow of a man passed rapidly by her, and she heard the 
plows of a hammer falling on the iron. ; 

“Anna was just about to re-enter the car, after getting one 
more breath of fresh air, and had already taken her hanil 
from her muff, to lay hold of the railing, when the flickering 
light from the reflector was cut off by a man in a military 
coat, who came close to her. She looked up, and in am 
instant recognized Vronsky’s face. 

“He saluted her, carrying his hand to the visor, and then 
asked respectfully if there was not some way in which he 
might be of service to her. 

‘Anna looked at him for some moments without ability te 

‘speak. It was impossible to ask why he was there. She 
knew, as truly as though he had told her. c 

“J did not know that you were coming. Why did you 
come?” said she, letting her hand fall from the railing. A 
joy that she could not restrain shone in her face. 
<"* Why did I come?” he repeated, looking straight into her 
eyes. ‘‘ You know that I came simply for this—te be where 
you are.” . 

" She made no reply. 

“Forgive me if what T gaid displeases you,” he murmured 

*~ numbly. 

“t Be spoke in such a resolute, decided tone, that for some 
time she was unable to reply. 

“What you said was wrong; and I beg of you to forget it, 
as I shall forget it.” or 4 
“J shall never forget, and I shall never be able to forget 
any of your words, any of your gestures: sf 
“Enough, enough!” she cried, vainly endeavouring te 

"give an expression of severity to her face, at which he was 
passionately gazing. And helping herself by the cold railing, 
she quickly mounted the steps, and entered the car. 

- She did not sleep ail night: but in this nervous tension, and 
in the fantasies which filled her imagination, there was 
nothing disagreeable or painful; on the contrary, it was 
joyous, burning excitement. ' ‘ 
. "Toward morning, Anna dozed as she sat in her armchair; 
and when she awoke it was bright daylight, and the train 

“was approaching Petersburg. 

"The train had hardly reached the station at Petersburg, 
when Anna stepped upon the platform; and the first person 
that she saw was her husband waiting for her, 
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“Dat you see, I'm a tender husband, tender as the first 
year of our marriage: I was burning with desire to see you,” 
said he, in his slow, deliberate voice, and with the light tone 
of raillery that he generally used in speaking to her, a tone 
of ridicule, as if anyone could speak as he had done, 

“Ts Serozha well?” she demanded. . 

._ “And is this all the reward,” he said, “for my. ardour? 
He is well, very well.” : 


XXXT 

Vronsxy had not even attempted to sleep all that night. 
‘He sat in his armchair, with eyes wide open, looking with 
perfect, indifference at those who came and’ went; for him, 
men were of no more account than things. 

Vronsky saw nothing, heard nothing, He felt as though 
he were a isar, not because he saw that he had made an im- 
pression upon Anna—but because of the power of the im- 
pression which she had made on him. : 

What would be the resul€ of this, he did not know, and 
did aot even consider; but he felt that all his powers, which 
had been dissipated and scattered hitherto, were now tending 
with frightful rapidity towards one beatific focus. ; 

On reaching Petersburg, he dismounted from the car, and - 
in spite of a sleepless night felt as fresh and vigorous 2s 
though he had just enjoyed a cold bath. He stood near his 
car, waiting to see her pass. But it was her husband whom 
first he saw, politely escorted through the crowd by the 
station-master. : ; 

The sight of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch with his Petersburg- 
ish-fresh face, and his solid, self-confident figure, his round 


cap, and his slightly stooping shoulders, filled im with the — 


same sensation that a man dying of thirst experiences, who 
discovers a fountain, but finds that a dog, a sheep, or a 
pig has been boiling the water. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s 
stiff and heavy gait was exceedingly distasteful to Vronsky. 
As he joined them, he noticed with joy that she felt his 
approach, though she went on talking with her husband, 
“Did you have a good night?” said he, when he was 
‘near enough, and bowing to her, but in such a manner as to 


. fnelude the husband. 


. “Thank you, very good,” she replied, 

Her face expressed weariness, and her eyes and smile 
Jacked their habitual animation; but the moment she saw 
Vronsky, something flashed into her eyes, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the fire instantly died away, he was over- 
joyed even at this. She raised her eyes to her husband, to 
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wee whether he knew Vronsky. Alekséi Alcksandroviteh 
looked at him with displeasure. ; 5 Hey 
" *Qount Vronsky,” said Anna, : Mie 

“Ah! We have met before, it seems to me,” said Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch with indifference, extending his hand. 
“Went with the mother, and came home with the son,” said 


speaking with precision, as though his words were worth - 


> 
a rouble apiece. And without waiting for an answer, he 
‘4urned to his wife, in his ironical-tone: “Did they shed many 
_ tears in Moscow to have you leave them?” ia 

Tis manner towards his wife told Vronsky that he wanted 
% be left alone, but Vronsky still remained with Anna. 

“T hope to have the honour of calling upon you,” said he, 

Alckséi Aleksandrovitch, with weary eyes, looked at. Vron- 
Sky. ‘Very happy,” he said coldly: “we receive on Mon- 
days.’ Then, leaving Vronsky entirely, he said to his wife, 
gtill in a jesting tone: “And how fortunate that I happened 
to have a spare half-hour to come and meet you, and show 
you my tenderness.” 

“You emphasize your affection too much for me to ap- 
preciate it,” replied Anna, in the same spirit of raillery, 
although she was listening involuntarily to Vronsky’s steps 
behind them. Then she began to ask her husband how 
Serozha had got along during her absence. _ 

“Qh, excellently. Our dear Samovar will be delighted.” 
He called the celebrated Countess Lidia Ivanovna by the 
nickname of the Samovar [tea-urn], because she was always 
and everywhere bubbling and boiling. “‘She has kept asking 
after you; and do you know, if I make bold to advise you, 
you would do well to go to see her to-day. At. present, 
besides her usual cares, she is greatly concerned about the 
reconciliation of the Oblonskys.” : 

“Da! But didn’t I write her?” " 

«She expects to have all the details. Go to her, 
Gear, if you are not too tired. Nu! dear, Kondrato will eall 
‘ your cafriage, and I am going to a committee meeting: I 

_ghall not have to dine alone this time,” continued Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch, not in jest this time. “You cannot ima- 
gine how used Iam to...” ; 
©"And with a peculiar smile, giving her a long pressure of 
the hand, he led her to the carriage ; 


Paw first face that Anna saw when she waiehed home was 
her son’s, Rushing down the stairs, in spite of his nurse’s 


} 
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soenioest: Tactinckereih: 400 meet ‘her with a cry of joy. But 
the son, no less than the husband, ewakened ia’ Anna 


stockings. 

Anna had hardly finished her coffee, when the Countess 
Lidia Ivanovna was announced. The Countess was a robust, 
stout woman, with an unhealthy, sallow complexion, and 
handsome, dreamy black eyes. 

“Nu { my dear, did you carry the olive-branch?” demanded 
the Countess Lidia Ivanovna, as she entered the room: 

“Wes: it is all made up,” replied Anna; “‘but it was not 
so bad as we thought. As a general thing, my belle-sceur is 
too hasty.” 

But the Countess Lidia interrupted Anna, | 

“Da! This world is full of woes and tribulations, and 2 
am. all worn out to-day. 

“What is it?” aske “Anna; stri iving to repress a smile, 

_ “T am beginning to weary of the useless strife for the 
t, and sometimes I am utterly discouraged. The work 
the Little Sisters is getting along splendidly, but. there 
is nothing to be done with these men,” added the Countess 
Lidia Tvanovna, with an air of ironical resignation to fates 
“They get hold of an idea, they mutilate it, and then chew, 
judge it so meanly, so wretchedly. Two or three 
your husband among them, understand all the meaning 
of this work; but the others only discredit it. Yesterday 
Pravdin wrote me 

. After the departure ot the Countess Lidia Tvanovna, came 
a friend, the wife of a direktor, who told her all the news of 
the city, At three o’clock she went out, promising to be 
back in time for dinner, 
®& The sensation of causeless shame, and the trouble = 
which she had suffered so strangely during her j 


ses 


Auexsér ALexsanpRovircH returned from the ministry 
_ about four o’clock, but, as often happened, he found no tims 

ee fo Anna. He went directly to his library to give 
1 to some petitioners who were waiting for him, and 

a eee 
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-'Ehe Karénins always had at least. three visitors to dine | 
with them; and to-day there came an old Jady,.a cousin of 
Alekséi. Aleksandrovitch’s, a, department .direktor with his 
wife, and a young man recommended to Alekséi Aleksandro- 
yiteh for employment. Anna came to the drawing-room to 
receive them. ‘he great bronze clock, of the time of Peter 
the Great, had just finished striking five, when Alekséi Alek- 
sandyovitch, in white cravat, and with two decorations on his 
dress-coat, entered the salon, bowed to his guests, and, giving 
bis wife a smile, led the way to the table. 

“Da! my solitude is over. You don’t realize how 
irksome it is to dine alone!” ; 

_ During the dinner he talked with his wife about matters 
ix Moseow, and, with his mocking smile, inquired especially 
about Stepan Akadyevitch; but the conversation remained 
foz the most on common subjeets, about Petersburg society; 
and matters connected with the government. After dinner 
he spent a half-hour with his guests, and then, giving his 
wife another smile, and pressing her hand, he left the room, 
and went to the council. Anna did not go this evening to 
the Princess Betsy Tverskaia’s, and she did not go to the 
theatre, where just now. she had a box. She sat down in 
front of the fireplace with her English novel, and waited for 
her husband. At half-past nine exactly his ring was heard 
at the door, and he came into the room. 

"She began to relate all the details of her journey with the 
pid countess, her arrival, the accident at the station, the pity 
which she had felt, first for her brother, and afterwards for 
Doliy. ae 

“{ do not see how it is possible to pardon such a man, 
even though he is your brother,” said Alekséi Aleksandro- 
witch severely. ; ‘ 

‘Anna smiled. She appreciated that he said this to show 
that not even kinship could bend him from the strictness 
of his honest judgment. She knew this trait in her husband’s- 
ebaracter, and liked it. i ypstepr ape hat 

“JY am glad,” he continued, “that all ended so satisfac- 
terily, and that you have come home again. Nu/ whatdo | 
they say there about thefnew measure that I introduced in 
the council?” ‘ 

Anna had heard nothing said about this new measure, and 
she was confused because she had so easily forgotten some- 
thing which to him was so important. : : Foe pace 

. “Here, on the contrary, it has made a great sensation,”, 
said he, with a self-satisfied smile. date: & ‘ 
“She saw that Alekséi Aleksandrovitch wanted to tell her 

something very flattering to himself about this affair, and, by~ 
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means of questions, she led him up to the story. After he 

had taken his second cup of tea, with creani and bread, 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch arose to go to his libi 

“Nu! God be with you,” she said, as they wicehicd the 
door of the library. “And I am going to write to Moscow.” 

Again he pressed her hand, and kissed it. 

“Taken all in all, he is a good man; upright, excellent, 
remarkable in his sphere,” said Anna to herself, on her way 
to her room, as though she felt it necessary to defend him. 

“But why do his ears stick out so? Or does he cut hig 
hair too short? And what right had he to look at him so?” 
thought Anna, recalling Vronsky’s expression when he saw 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. Having undressed, she went to her 
yoom; but in her face there was none of that animation which 
shone i in her eyes and in her smile at Moscow. On the con- 
trary, the fire had either died away, or was somewhere far 
away and out of sight. 


XXXIV 


Gn leaying Petersburg, Vronsky had installed his beloved 
friend and comrade, Petritsky, in his ample quarters on the 
' Morskaia. About eleven o’clock in the morning, when 
Vronsky reached home after his journey, he saw at the en- 
trance an izvoshchik’s carriage, which he knew very well. 
fhe Baroness Shilton, a friend of Petritsky’s, was making 
coffee before a round table. Petritsky in his overcoat, and 
Captain Kamerovsky in full uniform, were sitting near her. ° 
eemave Vronsky!” cried Petritsky, leaping up. -‘‘The 
master himself. Baronessa, coffee for him from the new 
Diggin. We did not expect you. ‘You are acquainted?” 
should think so!” said Vronsky. ‘We're old friends.” — 
“Ate you back from a journey?” asked the baroness, 
“Then I'm off. Ach! I am going this minute if. I am in the 
way.” f 
“You are at home wherever you are, Daroncera? said ; 
Wronsky. “How are you, Kamerovsky?” 
“Vat! you would never be able to say such lovely things 
as that,” said the baroness to Petritsky. 
_“No? Why not? After dinner I could say banter 


“After dinner there's no more merit in them. Nu! I 
will make your coffee while you go and wash your hands and: 
~ brush off the dust,” said the baroness, again sitting down. 
“Pierre, bring some more coffee,” said she to Petritsky- 

“Nu tand your wife?” said the baroness. “We aah been 

g you off. Did you bring your wife?” 


03) he aa) ay as 
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“No, Baronessa. I was born a Bohemian, and I shall die 
a Bohemian.” ee a 

‘And the baroness began to talk with him, developing her 

various plans of life, and asking his advice with many Jests. 

“tie will never be willing to let: me have a divorce. Nuf 

What am I to do? [He was her husband.] I now mean to 
institute a law-suit. _ I mean to begin a law-suit to get control 
of my fortune. Under the pretext that I have been unfaith- 
- ful, he means to get possession of my estate.” jess 

Vronsky listened with amusement to this gay prattle of 
the pretty woman, approved of what she said, gave his ad- 
vice, and assumed the tone he usually affected with women of 
her character. ‘ 

The coffee was never served; it boiled over, and wet 3 
costly table-cloth and the baroness’s dress; but it served the 
end that was desired, for it gave rise to many jests ead 
merry peals of laughter. : 

“Nu! now I am going, for you will never get dressed, and 
T shall have on my conscience the worst crime that a decent 
man can commit—that of not taking a bath. So you advise 
me to put the knife to his throat?” 

«By all means, and in such a way that your-little hand 
will come near his lips. He will kiss your little hand, and 
all will end to everybody’s satisfaction,” said Vronsky. 

“This evening at the Theatre Francais,” and she took her 

- departure with her rustling train, 

“ ‘Kamerovsky likewise arose, but Vronsky, without waiting 
for him to go, shook hands with him, and went to his dress- 
ing-room. While he was taking his bath, Petritsky sketched 
for him in a few lines the news of the city. 

Having learned all the news, Vronsky donned his uniform 
with the aid of his valet, and went out to report himself, 
Then he determined to call on his brother, on the Princess 
Betsy, and to make a series of calls, so as to secure an entry 
into the society where he should be likely to see the Karén=« 
ins; and in accordance with the usual custom at Petersburg, 

he left his rooms, expecting to return only when it was very 
late at night. ; 


PART TWO 


I 


‘Towanps the close of the winter the Shcherbatskys held a 
consultation of physicians in regard to Kitty’s health: she 
was ill, and the approach of spring only increased her ail- 
ment. The family doctor had ordered cod-liver oil, then 
fron, and last of all, nitrate of silver; but as none of these 
remedies did any good, he advised them to take her abroad. 

It was then resolved to consult a celebrated specialist. 
This celebrity, still a young man, insisted on a careful in- 
vestigation of the trouble; and as all the other doctors who 
belonged to the same school, studied the same books, and 
consequently held the same ideas, had decided that this. 
specialist possessed the necessary skill to save Kitty, his 
request was granted. After a careful examination and a 
prolonged use of the stethoscope on the lungs of the poor, 
trembling girl, the celebrated physician carefully washed his 
hands, and returned to the drawing-room. The princess was 
troubled, and did not know what course to take. She felt a 
little guilty in regard to Kitty. 

“Nu ! Doctor, decide upon our fate: tell me all,” 

“¥ shall be at your service, princess, after I have con- 
ferred with my colleague. We shall then have the honour of 
giving you our opinion.” f 

The princess sighed, and left the room. . 

Later the celebrated doctor assured the princess that he 
wished to see the invalid once more—it was probably through 
a sentiment of social propriety. - R 

“What! have another examination?” cried the princess, 
with ~peengins t : é / 

“Oh, no, a few minor points, princess.” 

“Then vleg I beg of you.” 

. And the mother ushered the doctor into Kitty’s little bou- 
doir. The poor, emaciated girl was standing in the middle 
of the room, with flushed cheeks, and eyes brilliant with the 
 @xeitement caused by the doctor’s visit. When she saw 
_ them coming back, her eyes filled with tears. Her illness and 


¢ 
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the remedies which she was obliged to endure seemed to her 
guch ridiculous nonsense. What did these remedies mean? 
Tt was like gathering up the fragments of a broken vase im 
order to e it whole again. Her heart was broken, and 
could it be restored to health by pills and powders? But she 
did not dare to go against her mother’s judgments, the more 
because she felt that she herself had been to blame. 

_ “Will you sit down, princess?” said the celebrated doctor. 

“) ‘Ge sat down in front of her, felt her pulse, and with 
smile began a series of wearisome questions, At first she 
replitd to them, then suddenly arose impatiently. 

“Exeuse me, doctor, but, indeed, this all leads to nothing, 
This is the third time that you have asked me the sare 
question.” 

The celebrated doctor took no offence. 

“¥t is her nervous irritability,’ he remarked to the prin- 
-cess when Kitty bad gone from the room. 

And the celebrated doctor explained the young girtl’s 
condition to her mother, treating her as a person of remark- 
‘able intelligence, and eo her, finally, the most precisé 
directions as to the me 
whose virtue, in his eyes, consisted in their uselessness. As 
to the question, ‘Tg it best to take her abroad?” the cele- 
brated doctor pondered deeply, and the result of his reflec- 
tions was that they might travel on condition that they would 
‘not trust any quacks, and would follow his prescriptions. 

After the doctor’s departure, everybody felt as if some 
great good fortune had happened. The mother, in much 
better spirits, rejoined her daughter, and Kitty declared that 
she was better already. It often seemed necessary of late 
for her to hide what she really felt. 

“Truly, I feel better, maman, but if you desire it, let 
us go,” said she; and in her endeavour to show what inter- 
est she took in the journey, she began to speak of their 
preparations, 


it 


Dorty knew that the consultation was to take place that. 


day; and though she was scarcely yet able to go out, ha 
had a little daughter towards the end of the winter, an 
although one of the other children was sick, she left them 
‘poth in order to Jearn what Kitty’s fate should be. 

“Nut how is it?” she said, as she came in with her bonnet 
on, “You are all happy. Then all is well.” 


. They endeavoured to tell her what the doctor had said; but 


od of drinking those mineral waters. . 
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no one was able to give the gist of if The interesting point 
. was the decision in regard to the journey, : 
Dolly sighed involuntarily. She was going to lose her 
_sister, her best friend, Her relations with her husband 
_ Seemed more and more humiliating: the reconciliation brought 
-about by Anna had not been of long duration. Stepan 
Arkadyevitch was scarcely ever at home. ‘The suspicion that 
‘he was still unfaithful to her tormented her. She despised 
her husband, and despised herself because of her feebleness. 
And, moreover, the cares of a numerous family were a heavy 
load. ; 
The old prince came in at this moment, said a few words to 
her, and then turned to his wife. ; : 

“What decision have you come to? Shall you go? Nuf 
and what are you going to do with me?” 

“I think, Aleksander, that you had better stay at home.” 

** Just as you please.” 

“Maman, why doesn’t papa come with us?” said Kitty. 
“Tt would be gayer for him and for us.” 

The old prince smoothed Kitty’s hair with his hand: she 
blushed, and bent towards him, expecting a kiss; but he con- 
tented himself with pulling her hair, and saying: ~ 

Nu! Dolinka,” turning to his eldest daughter, “what is _ 
that trump of yours doing?” =~ 

“Nothing, papa,’”’ said Dolly, perceiving that her father 
referred to her husband, “he is always away from home, 
and I scarcely ever see him,” she could not refrain from 
adding with an ironical smile: ‘ : 

‘He has not gone yet to the country to sell his wood?” 

“No: he is always putting it off.” 

“Truly,” said the old prince, is he taking after me? And 
as for you, Katya,” addressing his youngest daughter, “de 
you know what you ought to do?. Some fine morning whea 
you wake up, you ought to say, ‘Da! how happy and gay E 
feel! Why not resume my morning walks with papa, now 
that the cold is not so bitter?’ Ha?” — 

At these simple words of her father’s Kitty felt as though 
she had been convicted of a crime. She had not the courage 
to reply, but burst into tears, and left the room. 

_ “She is so sensitive, poor little thing, so sensitive! and 
_ you don’t understand how she suffers at the slightest allusion 
_to the cause of her suffering, Ach! how mistaken we are in 
people,” said the princess. And Dolly and the prince per 
‘ceived that she had reference to Vronsky. ° 
“I don’t understand why there are not any laws to punish 
Such vile, such ignoble actions.” ( 
_ “Ach! do hear her,” said the prince, with a frown, “Thers 
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are laws, mdtushka : and if you force me to explain myself, 
_ Kowill tell you that in all this trouble, you, you alone, are the 
true culprit. There are Jaws against these young fops, and 
there always will be; and, old man that I am, I should have 
been able to punish this barber, this villain, if you had not 
been the first to invite him here. Da-s! and now to cure her 
- show her to these mmountebanks!””’ | 
Dolly, with her maternal instinct, would have liked to fol- 
sw Kitty to her chamber, but as she listened to her mother’s 
‘yeproaches, and her father’s bitter words, she had felt the 
desire to interfere in so far as her filial respect allowed. When 
the prince went out, she said: 

“7 have always wanted to tell you, maman < did you know 
that when Levin was here the last time, he intended to offer 
himself to Kitty? . He told Stiva.” : 

“Nu! what? 1 do not understand ——” 

“Perhaps Kitty refused him. 1 know that she would not 

“pave done so if it had not been for the other—and then she 
‘was so abominably deceived,” , 

The princess felt too guilty not to affect indignation. 

“Ach ! 1 don’t know anything about it. 

“Maman, I am going to see her.” ; ( 

*Go, I will not prevent you,” said her. mother: 


wr 


As she entered Kitty's little boudotr, all furnished in pink 
with vieux save ware, Dolly remembered with what pleasure 
the two had decorated it the year before. Kitty’s cold and 
stern expression vanished the moment she saw her sister 
come in. lee 
“1 am very much afraid that when I once get home FE 
ghall not be able to leave the house for some time,” said 
Dolly, sitting down near her sister. “And that’s why I 
wanted to have a little talk with you.” , 
“What about?” asked Kitty, quickly raising her heads 
“What else than about your disappointment?” ; 
“J am not disappointed about anything.” of 
- “That do, Kitty. Do you really imagine that 1 don’t. 
know anything at all? Who of us has not been through such 
_ experiences? He is not worth the trouble that you have 
given yourself for him.” OM 
~ “Da! because he jilted me!” murmured Kitty, with 
&" ¢rembling voice. Paes 4 * 
2 eae “But what did he say to you? ‘Tam sure that he was in ig 
-Jove with you—that he is still; but——”. ; ; 
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“What do you wish-me to, understand, what is it?” cried 
Kitty, with quick words: “that I am in love with a man 
who does not care for me, and that I am dying of love for 
him? And it is my sister who says this to me!—my sister 
who thinks that—that—that—she shows me her sympathy#. 
TI hate such hypocrisy and such sympathy!” 

“Kitty, you are unjust.” 

Kitty in her anger did not heed her, 

“TI have nothing to break my heart over, and don’t need 
consolation, I am too proud to love a man who does not 
love me.” ‘ 

Tell me the truth ” added Darya Aleksandrovna, taking - 
her hand. “Tell me, did Levin speak to you?” ; y 

At the name of Levin, Kitty lost all control of herself. 

“Why do you speak to me of Levin? I have already said 
that never, never would I do what you have done—go back 
to a man who had been false to me, who had made love to 
another woman. I do not understand this: you can, but I 
cannot!” ; 

“2 7 ecelambeei a at she hid her face in her handker- 
chie 

The silence lasted several minutes. Dolly was —— 
of her tribulations. But suddenly she Need the rustling 
a dress, a broken sob, and then two arms were thrown around 
her neck. Kitty was on her knees before her. 

“Dédlinka, [am so unhappy! Forgive me,” she murmured; 
and her pretty face, wet with tears, was hid in Dolly’s skirt. 

“I am not disappointed,” she said, regaining her calmness 
a little; “but you cannot imagine how wretched, disgusting, 
and vulgar everything seems to me—miyself worse than all, 
You cannot imagine what evil thoughts comeinto my mind” 

“Da! but what evil thoughts can you have?” asked Dolly, 
with a smile. 

“The most repulsive. It is not melancholy, and it is not 
weariness, It is much worse. One might say that all the 
ee that was in me had disappeared, and only the evil was 


tee! da! everpthing takes a most Ttepulsive aspect in my 

pn she continued. “It is a disease—perhaps it will 

way. I do not feel at ease except with you and the . 
children.’ 


“What a pity that you can’t come home with me now.” 

“I will go all the same, T have had scarlatina. I will 
wade maman.” 

¢ Kitty insisted s0 eagerly, that she was allowed to go with 
her sister. Throughout the course of the disease—for it 

proved to be the eC aided, 
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hher in taking care of the children. ‘They soon entéred upon _ . 
a convalescence without relapses; but Kitty’s health 
did not improve, and at Lent the Shcherbatskys went abroad. 


IV 


Pus upper socicty at Petersburg . is remarkably united. 

Everybody knows everybody else, and everybody exchanges 

visits. But it had its subdivisions. Anna Arkadyevna ° 
Karénina had friendly relations with three different circles 

of which society was composed. ‘The first was the official 

eixele, to which her husband belonged. ai 

The second circle in which Anna moved was that which 
had helped Alekséi ‘Aleksandrovitch in his career. The pivot 


ipent, learned, and ambitious men. 

‘And finally, Anna had friendly relations with the society—. 
properly speaking, fashionable society, that world of balis, 
dinner-parties, brilliant toilets—which with one hand lays 
fast hold of the Court lest it fall epg into the demi- 

i but whose-tastes 
are precisely similar. The bond that attracted her to this sort 
of society was the Princess Betsy Tverskaia, the wife of one 
of her cousins, who enjoyed an income of a hundred and 
twenty thousand roubles, and who had taken Anna under her 

tection as soon as she came to Petersburg. ; 
_ Anna at first had avoided ar far as possible the society of 
the Princess Betsy Tverskaia, the manner of life in these 
spheres calling for expenses beyond her means; but 
after her return from Moscow all this was changed. It was 
there that she experienced the troublesome pleasure of meeting © 
. Wronsky: they met oftener than elsewhere at the house ‘of 

Betsy, who was a Vronsky before her qmarriage, and was an 

ewn cousin of the count. He, moreover, went everywhere 


; ] pe : 
‘was angry because he persisted in forcing himself upon bee - 
w she 
expected to meet him, ‘and he failed to come, she perceived 
el , by the pang that went. through her heart, now vain 
were her illusions. Ss eth aaa ; 7 
A famous dioa was singing for the second time, and all“ 
the society of Petersburg waa at the theatres Vronsky saw” 
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vis cousin there, and, without waiting for the enir’acte, left Pas 


is seat in the first row, to visit her box. ; 

“Why didn’t is tk ‘come to dinner?” she demanded of hints af, 
nd then she added, with a smile, “she was not there. But 
ome to my house after the opera.” 

Vronsky thanked her with a smile, and sat down; 

“You are in love, my dear!” 

“That is all I ask for,” he replied, with a smile of good- 
vumour. If I complain, it is because I am heginning to lose 
10pe,” 

“‘What hope could you have?” asked Betsy. 

“None,” replied Vronsky, laughing, and showing his regular 
vite teeth. ; 
“Why didn’t you come to dinner?” she asked again, un-- 

ible to refrain from admiration of him. : 

“T have been reconciling a- husband with his wife’s perse- 
mtor. .Yes, fact!” \ 

*“*You must tell me all about it Ridbercen the acts,” said ( 
etsy, rising. 

“Impossible: I am going to the French Theatre.” 

“From Nilsson?’ said Betsy incredulously. 

“But what canido? Ihave made an Bee VEGI in order 
0 finish my act of peacemaking.’ 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be cated a 
aid Betsy, remembering that she had heard somewhere some 
meh quotation, 


Vv 


‘Ir’s a little improper, but so amusing, that I wanted to 
elk about it,” said Vronsky, looking at his cousin’s 


eyes. “However, I will not mention any hames.” YY i 


eat I ean guess? so much the better!” 
“Tisten then. Two young men who had dined well——” ah 
. “Translated, tipsy !°” 

“go to ‘dine with a comrade: they are in excellent 
spirits. ‘They see a Rome woman passing them in a hired ~ 
narriage: she turns and, as it'seems to them, looks 
at them and laughs, They follow her on the double- 
yuick. To their great surprise their beauty stops before the 
very house where they were going: she mounts: to the upper 
floor, and they see nothing a pair of rosy lips under a 
veil, and a pair of pretty little feet,” 

“Nu # my two young men climb up to their EE ey room, 
who was going to give a farewell dinner, They question their 
host; he knows nothing at all about it. After dinner the two : 


‘th, 
oP 


‘officers had chased her: she had come 
‘more ill, in consequence of her emotion, of 


young men go into their friend’s library and write a fiery letter 
to their seas full of passionate protestations: they them- 


_ selves carry up the letter, in order to explain whatever might 
not be understood.” 


“But why do you tell me such horrible things? Nut? 

“They ting. A girl comes to the door: they give her the 
letter, telling her they are so smitten that they are ready to 
die, then and there, where they are. The girl parleys with 
them. Suddenly a gentleman appears, red as a lobster, and 
with side-whiskers like sausages, and he unceremoniously 
puts them out of the door, declaring that there is no one 
there except his wife.” — 5 

“Nu! what-came of it?” 

“This is the most pogo part of the amair. The 
happy couple prove to be a titular counsellor and his wife. 
The titular counsellor brings a complaint, and I am obliged 
to serve as peacemaker.” 

“Did you have difficulties?” 

“Da vot! Listen. We began by making the very best 
excuse that we could: ‘We are desperately sorry,’ we said, 
‘for this unfortunate occurrence.’ The titular counsellor 
seemed to be calming down a little; but he felt it necessary 
to express his feelings, and as soon as he began to express hig 
feelings he began to get wrathy, and he said very impudent 


- things, and I was obliged to bring my diplomatic talents inte 
’ requisition. Every time I seem on the point of.success, my 


titular counsellor gets wrathy again, and his face gets red, 
and his sausages begin to wag up and down, and I find myself 
drowned in the waves of diplomatic subtleties,” . 

Vronsky went to the French Theatre to meet the colonel 
of his regiment to speak in regard to his business of patching 
up the peace, which had oceupied and amused him for three 
days. ‘The heroes of this affair were his comrade Petritsky 
and Prince Kerdrof, who had lately joined their regiment, 

the i 


. Phe principal point was, that. the affair concerned in- 
> terests of his regiment, for both the young men belonged te 
_‘Vronsky’s company. ‘ 


“ -Venden, the titular counsellor, had lodged with the 


colonel a complaint that the officers had insulted his wife, 


His young wife, Venden told the colonel, to whom he had 


a 


been married scarcely five months, had been to church with 


her mother, and feeling indisposed, had engaged the first , 


ievoshchik at hand, in order to reach home quickly. 


up the stairs. Venden himself had returned from 


office, when he heard voices and the sound of & bell, Sees 
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mg that he had to do with a pair of drunken officers, he had 
apis them out of the door. He demanded that they should 
severely punished. 

At the theatre Vronsky took the colonel into the lobby, 
and told him of the success, or rather the lack of success, 
which had attended his mission. After reflection the colonel 
lecided to leave the matter in abeyance; but he could not 
nelp g as he heard Vronsky’s lively description of the 
wrath of the titular counsellor, and his repeated attempts to 
3 him into a suitable frame of mind. 
is a. wretched piece of business, but exceedingly amus- 
ing. M Stall, Kerdrof ound not fight with this gentleman. And 
how do you like Claire this evening ?—charming!” said he, — 
teferring to a French actress, “One can’t see her too often: 
the is always new. Let alone the French for that!” 


VI 


Ine Princess Betsy left the theatre without waiting for 
the end of the last act. She had scarcely had more than 
me enough, after reaching home, to go into her dressing- 
room, and scatter a little rice-powder over her long, 
face, re-arrange her toilet, and order tea to be served in the 
large drawing-room, when the carriages began to arrive at 
her palace on the Bolshaia Morskaia. 

The princess took her place before the samovar, and drew 
of her gloves. Servants, quick to bring chairs, were in 
pttendance, and helped with noiseless assiduity to 
the guests in two camps, the one around the princess, the — 
pther in a corner of the drawing-room around the wife of 
a foreign ambassador, a handsome lady, with black, well- 
arcbed eyebrows, who was dressed in black velvet. The 
poriversation, as usual at the beginning of a reception, was 
eontinually interrupted by the arrival of new faces, the offers 
of tea, and the exchange of salutations, and seemed to be 
eudeavouring to find a common subject of interest. 

Around the samovar, the conversation hesitated for some 
time upon three inevitable subjects—-the news of the day, 
the theatre, and a lawsuit which was to be tried the next day. 
At last the same subject arose that was occupying the other 


group—gossip, 

“Have you heard that Maltishchef—that is, the mother, 
not the daughter—has had a costume in diable rose ?”’ 

“Ts it possible? No! That is delicious.” 
?) “I am astonished that. , with her sense—for she is sensible 
—she does not perceive how ridiculous she is," : Hyverys 
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body found something in which to criticise and tear to pieces 
the unfortunate Maltishchef; and the conversation grew 


lively, brilliant, 


> The: Princess 


and gay, like a flaming pyre. ; 
Betsy’s jhusband, a tall, good-natured man, 


passionately fond of collecting prints, entered gently at this 
moment. He approached the Princess Miagkaia, but, owing 
+o his noiseless step on the carpet, she did not perceive him. 
“How did you like Nilsson?” he asked. 
_ “Ach! Do you steal in upon a body that way? How you 
startled me!” she cried. ‘“‘Don’t speak to me about. the 
opera, I beg of you: you don’t know anything about music, 
I prefer to descend to your level, and talk with you about 


your engravings 


and majolicas. Nu! What treasures have 


: you. discovered lately?” 
“If you would like, I will show them to. you.” 
“Have you been at the Schiitzburgs?” asked the mis- 
tress of the house, from her place by the samovar. 
“Certainly, ma chére. They invited my husband and me 
to dinner, and I have been told that at this dinner, they had 


a sauce that cost a thousand roubles,” replied the Princess 


-Miagkaia, in a 
“and it was a 


loud voice calculated to be heard by all; 
very poor sauce too—something green. I 


had to return the complimant, and I got them up a sauce 
that cost eighty-five kopeks.1 Everyone was happy. = 
can’t afford to make thousand-ruble sauces—not iP 
The Princess Miagkaia never failed of causing a sensation 
by her speeches, and it arose from the fact that she spoke 
-with great good sense of very ordinary things, but did not 


introduce them 


at suitable occasions, as was the case at the 


present time; but in the society where she moved, this great 


good sense gave 
astonished even 
that account. 


the effect of the most subtle wit; her success 
herself, and she enjoyed it none the less on 


Taking advangate of the silence that followed, the lady of 
the house wanted to make the conversation more general; 
‘and, turning to the ambassador’s wife, she said: : 
- *Are you sure that you will not have some tea? Thea 


-come this way.” 
vv “No: we are 
plied the latter 


very well where we are, in this corner,” re- 
with a smile, resuming the thread of a con- 


- .¥ersation which interested her very deeply. It concerned 
Karénin and his wife. ~ 


o. “Anna is very 
something strange about her,” said one of . 


“eow. There is 
her friends. 
“The change 


much changed since her return from Mos- 


is due to the fact that she brought back ia 


1 One ruble, or one hundred kopeks, is worth eighty centa = * 
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her train the:shadow of Aleks¢i Vronsky,” said the ambas- 
oie oe tongues!” oried the ‘P Miagkaia, 

sy your tongues!’ ¢ e' Princess Mi ast 
she heard these words. ‘Madame Karénina is a charming 
‘woman, but: I can’t abide her husband.” PAs 

‘Why don’t you like him?” demanded ‘the wife of the 

“Whom have you been gossiping about?” asked Betsy. 

“About the Karénins, replied the ambassador’s wife, sitting 
down near the table, with a smile. 

“Ah! Here you are at last,” said Betsy, turning to Vronsky, 

who at that moment came in. 
' Vronsky knew, and met every day, all the people whom he 
found collected in his cousin’s drawing-room; therefore he 
came in with the calmness of a man who rejoins friends from 
whom he had only just parted. , 

“Where have I come from? I must confess,” said he, in 
reply to a question from the ambassador’s wife, “from the 
Bouffes. And it seems to me with a new pleasure, although 
*tis for the hundredth time. It is charming. It is humiiiat- 
ing to confess, but I get sleepy at the opera; but I enjoy 
‘it at Les Bouffes up to the very last minute. To-day-——” 

He mentioned a French actress, but the ambassador’s wife 
stopped him with an expression of mock terror, 

“Don’t speak to us of this fright!” : 

“Nu ! I will hold my peace the more willingly because you 
all know these frights.” - 

“And you would all go there if it were as fashionable as 
the opera,” added the Princess Miagkaia, 


Vil 


Sreps were heard near the door, and Betsy, convinced that 
she should see Anna appear, looked at Vronsky. He aiso 
Jooked in the direction of the door, and his face had a strange 
expression of joy, expectation, and almost of fear, and he 
rose slightly from his chair. Anna came into the drawing- 
room, She crossed the short distance between her and the 
mistress of the mansion, went directly up to her, and shook 
hands with a smile, and with the same smile she looked at 
‘Vronsky, He bowed profoundly, and offered her a chair. 

' Anna gave a slight frown. Several of the ladies pressed 
around her; she shook hands with them, and then she turaed 
to Betsy :— 

"+" Pipun vam na yacuik?” A slang expression, literally meaning, 
f May your tongue have the pip!” s Aiea 


* 
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- “have just: been at_the Countess Lidia’s: I wanted to 
get away earlier, but I was detained. Sir John was there; 
He is very int ing.” 

“Ach ! that missionary?” 5 

“Yes: he related many very curious things about life in 
the Indies.” 

“Sir John! da, Sir John!. Yes, I have scen him. He 
well. ‘Vlasief is actually in love with him.” 

“Js it true that the youngest of the Vlasief’s is going to 
marry Tapof?”’ 

“Yes; people say that the affair is fully decided.” 

“They say that it is a love-match.” 

“*Jove-match? What antediluvian ideas you have,” said 
the ambassador’s wife. ; 

“What is to be done about it? This foolish old custom 
ig still occasionally met with,” said Vronsky. 

“What do you say?” said Betsy, turning to Anna, who was 
listening to the conversation with a smile. 

Vronsky looked at her, and waited for her answer with a 
violent beating of the heart: after she had’spoken, he drew 
a long breath, as though he had escaped some danger. 

“J think,” said Anna, playing with her glove, “that if 
there are as many opinions as there are heads, then there are 
as many ways of loving as there are hearts.” 2 

She turned quickly to Vronsky. 5 ' 

“J have just had a letter from Moscow. They write me 
fhat Kitty Shcherbatskaia is very ill.” 

“Really,” said Vronsky gloomily. © - 
Anna looked at him with a severe expression, and went t 


etsy. 

“Will you give me a cup of tea?” she said, leaning on 
the chair. While Betsy was pouring the tea, Vronsky went 
to Anna. Z 

“What did they write you?” : 

“T often think that men do not know what nobility means, 
though they are all the time talking about it,” said Anna, 
pot answering his question. ; 

“J have been wanting to tell you for a long time,” she 
added, going towards a table laden with albums. ee: 

“J don’t know what your words mean,” he said, offermg 
her a cup of tea. , 

She glanced at the sofa near, and then sat down, and he 

instantly sat beside her. : 

“Yes, I have been wanting to et fet she continued, 
without looking at him. “You have a badly—very badly.”. 

“Do you believe that I don’t feel that I have? But whose 
fault was it?” m 


4. 
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“Why do you say that to me?” said she, with a severe 


“You know it yourself,” he replied, without dropping his 
yes, 

She, not he, felt the burden of the guilt. 

“This simply proves that you have no heart,” said she, 
But her eyes told the story, that she know that he had s 
xcart, and that therefore she feared him. 

“What you were talking about just now was error, not 
ove.” 

““Remember that I have forbidden you to speak that word, 
hat hateful word,” said Anna, trembling; and instantly she 
elt that by the use of the word ‘‘forbidden,” she recog- 
uized a certain jurisdiction over him, and thus encouraged 
aim to speak, ‘“‘For a long time I have been wanting to 
1ave a talk with you,” she continued, in a firm tone, looking 


rim .full in the- face, though her cheeks were aflame, “I 


lave come to-night on purpose, knowing that I should find 
rou here; this must come to an end. I have never had te 
alush before anyone Deere and you cause me to feel guilty 
n my own eyes.’ 

He looked at her, and was struck with the new expression 
of her beauty. 

“*What do you want me to do?” said he. 

“J want you to go to Moscow, and beg Kitty’s 
pardon.” 

“You do not want that,” said he, 

He felt that she was compelling herself to say o one thing, 
while she really desired something else 

“Tf you love me, as you say you do,” she murmured—. 
‘then do what will give me peace! 

WVronsky’s face lighted up. 

“Don’t you know that you are my life? But I don’t know 


what peace means, and I can’t give it to you. Myself, my 


love I can give—yes, I cannot think of our being apart 
from each other. For me, you and I are one, I see no 
hope of peace for you or for me in the future, As I look 
ahead, I see no but despair and misfortune—unless I 
jee the A secon fas dt and eer ines | Is it 
really impossible?” murmured, scarcely daring to 

nounce the words; but she understood +p ie 


Ali the forces of her mind pointed to what she ought to. 


ay; but instead of speaking, she looked at him with love 


in her eyes, and said nothin 
_ “Do this for me: ick widemoed good friends, and never speak 


to me in this way again,’ said her words: Sicpachiigersn is 


otally different story, 
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“We can never be mere friends: you yourself know it; 
Shall we be the most miserable, or the happiest, -of huniatt ; 
beings? It is for you to decide.” Sa ey 

She began to speak, but he interrupted her. es 

“All that I ask is the right of hoping and suffering, as 
J do now; if it is impossible, order me to disappear, and I 
will disappear: if my presence is painful to you, you shall 
be relieved of the sight of me.” 

“T do not wish to drive you from me.” , Z 

“Then change nothing; let things go as they are,” said . 
he, with trembling voice. ‘Here is your husband!” - 

Indeed, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch at that instant was enter-' 
ing the drawing-room, with his ealm face and ungraceful 


He went first to the mistress of the mansion, as he passed 
casting a glance at Anna and Vronsky, and then he sat down. 
by the tea-table, and in his slow and well-modulated voice, 
and in the tone of persiflage, which seemed always to deride. 
some one or something, he said, as he took in the assem~_ 
bly, “Your Rambouillet is complete—the Graces and the 
Muses! ; tal 

Vronsky and Anna still sat near their little table. The 
Princess Miagkaia and Betsy glanced more than once to the 
gide of the room where they ‘sat alone. Only Alekséi 
Alcksandrovitch paid ne attention to them. Z 

Betsy crossed over to Anna. ‘ 

“J always admire your husband’s clear and explicit lan- - 
guage,” she said.. “The most trancendental questions seem 
within my reach when he speaks.” ¥ 

“Qh, yes!” said Anna, radiant with joy. Then she arose 
and went over to the large table, and joined in the general 


ing, as he accompanied her to the carriage, “but you know 
that it is not friendship that I ask. for: for me, the whole ~ 
happiness of my: life is contained in that one word that you 
ve.” ; a eas ee 
‘ e,” she repeated slowly: then, as she disentangled her 
lace she-suddenly said, “I do not like this word, because it . 
has for me a sense more profound, and vastly more seriousy 
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than. you can imagine. » But till next time,” she said, Jooking 
him in the face. Aa * 

She reached him her hand, and, with a rapid step, passed 
the Swiss, and disappeared in her carriage. - ; 


VOI y 


Auexsér Anexsanproviics found isin out of the way 
fin the fact that his wife and Vronsky had held a rather pro- 
nounced téte-d-iéte, but it seemed to him that others showed 
some astonishment, and he resolved to keep’ Anna under his. 
observation. According to his usual custom, when he 
reached home, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch went to his library, - 
threw himself into his arm-chair, and opened:his book at the 

place marked by a paper-cutter, and read.an article on 

Papistry till the clock struck one, Unwilling to go to bed, he 

walked up and down with arms behind his back, feeling the 

necessity upon him of some reflections on the events of the 

evening. 

From time to time he stopped, and said to himself: “‘ Yes, 
{his must be cut short; I must be decided; I must tell her 
my way of looking at it! But what can I say? © What de- 
gision can I make? After all, what has been done? She. 
had a long talk with him. But whom does not a society 
woman talk with? To show jealousy for such a trifle would 
be humiliating for us both.” j 

But this reasoning, which at first sight appeared to him 
conclusive, suddenly lost its eogency. He thought he heard a 
weice saying to him, “The rest seemed: surprised, therefore 
there must be something in it. Yes, the thing must be 
broken short off; you must be decided: but how?” 

“What is to be done? I am not one of those who cannot - 
face their misfortunes. I must refiect: I must take some 

_ stand, and get rid of this annoyance,” he said aloud, ~ ‘I 
do not admit that I have any right to’ probe into her feelings, 
ar to sorutinize what is going on in her heart; that. belongs to 

» her conscience, and comes into the domain of religion. 'Thus,” - 
he continued, “the questions relating to her feelings are 

ons of conscience, in which I have no concern. My 

uty lies clearly before me, Obliged, as head of my family, 
to watch over her, to point out the dangers which I see,. 
responsible as I am for her conduet, I must, if needful, make. 


. mse of my rights.” ; 
” The men of exec heard in front of the_ 
“house, and Alekséi heard his wife’s steps on™ 


the stairway, His sernion was all ready. 


Anna entered with bent head. When she saw her husband 
she raised her head and smiled, as though she had awakened 
from a dream. ; ; 


“You are not a-bed yet?” she said, taking off her bashluik :. 


and, without pausing, she went into her dressing-room. 

“Anna, I must have a talk with you.” ‘ 

“With me?” she said in astonishment, coming out inte 
the hall, and looking at him. ‘What is it? What about?” 

“Anna, I must put you on your guard.” 

*On my guard, why?” i 

She looked at him so gaily, so innocently, that for any 
one who did not know her as her husband did, the tone of 
her voice would have sounded perfectly natural, 

“TI want to put you on your guard,” said he, in a cain, 
voice, “against the interpretation which might be put. by 
society on your imprudence and your rashness. Your rather 
too lively conversation this evening with Count Vronsky ”’— 


he pronounced this name slowly and distinctly —“ attracted | 


attention.” 

As he spoke, he looked at Anna’s laughing eyes, for hima 
so impenetrable, and saw, with a feeling of terror, all the 
idleness and. uselessness of his words. 

“You are always like this,” she said, as though she had 
comprehended. absolutely nothing, and attached no impor- 
tance except to a part of his speech. “Sometimes you don’t 
like it because I am bored, and sometimes because I have a 
good time. T was not bored this evening: has that disturbed 
you? 


“Anna, is this you?” said Alekséi “Aleksandroviteh, try-_ 


ing to control himself. 
‘Da | but what is it?” she asked, with a sincere and almost 
comic astonishment. ‘‘What do you want of me?” 


. “This is what. I wanted to say,” he continued. in a cool. 
and tranquil tone. As you know, I look upon jealousy as a 


‘humiliating and wounding sentiment which I would never 
allow myself to be led away by, but there are certain social 


barriers which one cannot cross with impunity. This evening, 


judging by the impression which you made, you did not con 

duet yourself at all in a proper manner.” pe 
“Decidedly, I did not please anybody,” said Anna, shrug 

ging her shoulders, rising, and turning to go to her room. 


But he held her back. ‘Never had Anna seen his face 30 


displeased and angry. 


~— 
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“J have no right to examine your feelings. I think it is 
useless and even dangerous,” Alekséi Aleksandrovitch began. 
Your feelings concern your conscience, But in presence of 
yourself, of me, and of God, I am in duty bound to remind you 
of your obligations. Our lives are united, not by men, but 
by God. Only by crime ean this bond be broken, and such 
a crime brings its own punishment.” ; 

'  “Y¥ don’t understand at all. Ach! Bozhe mot, how sleepy 
I am!” said Anna, undoing her hair, and taking out the last 
e in the name of Heaven, don’t speak so!” said he 
gently. ‘“‘Maybe I am mistaken; but welieve me, what I 
say to you is as much for your advantage as for mine: 
Iam your husband, and F love you.” 


A slight frown passed over Anna’s face, and: the mocking 


fire disappeared from her eyes. 
‘*Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, honestly, I don’t know what 
mean,” she said. ‘Make clear to me that you find 2 
“Allow me to finish. I love you, but I am not speaking 
for myself: those who are chiefly interested are your son and 
yourself. It is quite possible, I repeat, that my words may 
seem idle and ill-judged: but you yourself must feel that there 
is some foundation for my remarks, and I earnestly urge you 
to reflect, and, if your heart inclines you, to confide in me——” 
“T have nothing to say.” And she added in a sprightly 
tone, searcely hiding a smile, ““Da/ it is truly time to go to 
bed. 


Alekséi Aleksandrovitch sighed, und, without speaking 
further, went to his room, 

When she reached the room, he was already in bed. Anna 
got into bed. 

She waited long without moving, and then forgot al} about 
him, The image of another filled her with emotion and with 
guilty joy. Suddenly she heard a slow and regular sound of 
snoring. E 


x 


From this evening a new life began for Aleksé? Aleksan- 


@rovitch and his aa No change took place to outward 
_ observation, but their 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, a remarkably strong man in matters 
requiring statesmanship, here found himself at his wits’ end: 
He waited for the final blow with head bent, and with the 
resignation of an ox led to slaughter. When these thoughts 


| came to him, he told himself that once more he must try 
q gentleness, tenderness, reason, to save Anna, and bring her — 


a 


ae 


relations were extremely variable,’ 


ee 
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‘pack to him.” Fvery day he made up his mind to speak; but 


_ assoon as he made the attempt, the same evil spirit of false- 

hood which possessed her, seemed to lay hold of him, and he 
spoke not at all in the tone in which he meant to speak. In- 
voluntarily, what he said was spoken in his tone of raillery, 
which seemed to cast ridicule on those who would speak as he 
did. And this tone was not at all suitable for the expression 
of the thoughts that he wished to express. 


xa 


Wuar had been for Vronsky for nearly a year the only and 
absolute aim of his life, was for Anna a dream of happiviess, 
all the more enchanting because it seemed to her unreal and 
terrible. As time went on, words fit to express the complexity 
of her sensations failed to come to her, and even her thoughts 
were incapable of translating the impressions of her hearts 
She hoped that calmness and peace would come to her, but 
they held aloof. Whenever she thought of the past, and 
thought of-the future, and thought of her own fate, she was 
seized with fear, and tried to drive these thoughts away, 


XII 


In the first weeks after Levin returned from Moscow, he re~ 
“membered the shame of his. rejection, Three months passed 
away, and the callousness did not come, and his pain remained 
ay severe as on the first day. What troubled him most was, 
that after dreaming so long of family life, after being, as he 
thought, so well prepared for it, not only was he not married. 
but found himself farther than ever from the goal of marriage, 
Time and labour, however, brought their balm: the pain: 
impressions little by little began to fade in presence of the 
events of the country life, important in reality, in spite of 

_ their apparent insignificance." ” ; 

Towards the month of February, Marya Nikolayevna had 
written to him that his brother’s health was failing, and that 
it was impossible to take proper care of him. This letter 
brought him immediately to Moscow, where he 


Nikolai to consult a physician, and then to take the baths 


abroad: he even induced him to accept a loan for the journey; 
‘Besides his farm-labours and his ordi reading, Le 

undertook, during the winter, a study 0 rural economy, 
__ His life, therefore, was very busy and full, in spite of his 

joneliness. A. ; q 
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The spring was rather-late. During the last. weeks of 
Lent the weather was clear, but cold. Though during the 
day the snow melted in the sun, at night the mercury, went 
down to seven degrees: the crust on the snow was so thick 
that wheels did not sink through. : ’ 

It snowed on Easter Sunday. Then suddenly, for three 
days-and three nights a warm and heavy rain fell ceaselessly. 
On Thursday the wind went down, and then over the earth 
was spread a thick grey mist, as if to conceal the mysteries 
that were accomplishing in nature: the ice was melting and 
disappearing, the rivers overflowed their banks, the brooks 
’ eame tumbling down, with foamy, muddy waters, Towards 
evening the Red Hill began to show through the fog, the 
clouds drifted away, like white sheep, and spring, spring in 


“geality, was there in all her brilliancy. 


TIT 


Serine is the epoch of plans and projects; Levin, as he 
went out, was not decided upon what he would first take in 
hand, any more than the tree knows how and why the young 
sprouts push out, and the young branches clothe themselves 
with buds; but he felt that he was going to originate the most 
charming projects and the most sensible plans. ! 
}. He went first to see his cattle. The cows were let out 
into the yard, and were warming themselves in the sun, lowing 
as if to beg permission to go out to pasture. Levin knew 
them all, even to the least. i 
The yearlings were uncommonly beautiful; the oldest had 
already reached the size of ordinary cows: and Pava’s 
daughter, three months old, was as big as a yearling, Levim 
admired them, and ordered their troughs te be brought out, 
and their food to be given them in reshétht. 
Levin summoned the prikashchik. The prikashchik, aa 
radiant as the whole universe, came at his master’s call, 
dressed in a light lambskin tulupichika, twisting a straw be- 
tween his fingers, . . : 
“Nu f can you get the seed in yet?” he demanded, 
**Back of Turkino we could to-morrow, or the day after.” 
“And the clover?” Wien: : ; 
“TT sent Vasili and Mishka to sow it, but I don’t know 
‘whether they succeeded: the ground isn’t thawed out yet.” 
“On how many desyatins 2??? e isc 
Sixt [145 acres], 9% ei Ye 9 ; 
“Ignat,”? he cried to his Coachman, who, with upturned 
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@ horse.” ue 

** Which one?” 

“Nu! Kolpik.” 

“J will obey.” — 

While the saddle was being adjusted, Levin called the 
prikashchik, who was busying himself in the vicinity. He 
spoke with him about the work that he wanted done during 
the spring, and about his plans for carrying on the estate; 
he wanted the compost spread as soon as possible, so-as to 
have this work done before the first mowing; then he wanted 

_ the farthest field ploughed, so that it might be left fallow. 
Ali the fields—not half of them—should be attended with the 
labourers. 

The prikashchik listened attentively, doing his best evi- 
dently to approve of his master’s plans. 

“Tf we have time, Konstantin Dmitritch.” 

“Why shall we not have time?” - 

“We shall have to hire fifteen more workmen, but we 
ean’t get them. One came to-day who asked seventy rubles 
for the summer.” a 

Levin did not speak. Always the same stumbling-block. 
He knew that however he might exert himself, he never 
could hire more than thirty-seven or thirty-eight labourers at 
2 reasonable price: once or twice he had succeeded in getting 

_ forty; never more; but he wanted to try it again. 
_ “Send to Suri, to Chefiroka: if they don’t come, we must 
go for them.” * 

“Pm going to go,” said Vasili Fedorovitch gloomily. 

“Now, have the clover put in on the Berezof land, and I 
shall come myself to inspect it,” said he, mounting his little 
horse, Kolpik, which the eoachman brought up. 

And on his little, easy-going ambler, which whinneyed as 
ft came to the pools, and which pulled on the bridle in the 
joy of quitting the stable, Levin rode out of the muddy 
courtyard, and picked his way across the open fields. : 

_ Full of reflections, he at last reached the place where the 
' fabourers were sowing the clover. The telyéga loaded with 
seed, instead of being hauled on the road, had been driven out — 
 §nto the middle of the field, leaving heavy wheel-tracks over ~ 
his winter wheat, which the horse was trampling down with 
his feet. . The two labourers, sitting by the roadside, were 
smoking their pipes. The clover-seed, instead of having been 
fala Seles into the delyéga mixed. with hard and dry 
PS 0} é . r NH h: 
ey hie gape gay the labourer Vasili started to~ — 
swards telyéga; and Mishka began to sow. This was all 

A ae 


sleeves, was washing the carriage near the pump, “saddle me 
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wrong, but Levin rarely got angry with his muzhiks. When he 
reached Vasili, he ordered him to take the horse out of the 
telyéga, and lead him to the roadside. i 
_ “Ft won’t do any harm, sir; it will spring up again.” 

“Obey me, without discussing,” replied Levin. i 
. “J will obey,” said Vasili, taking the horse by the head. 

Levin rode off to visit his last-year’s clover-field, and then 
to the field which was already ploughed ready for the summer 
wheat. Levin rode back by way of the brooks, hoping to 
find the water lower: in fact, he found that he could get 
across; and, as he waded through, he scared up a couple of 
wild ducks. } 

“Phere ought to be snipe,’ he thought; and a forester, 
whom he met on the way to the house, confirmed his suppo- 
sition, 

He immediately spurred up his horse, so as to get back in 
time for dinner, and to prepare his gun for the evening. - 


xIV 


Just as Levin reached home, in the best humour in the 
world, he heard the jingling of bells at the side entrance. 
“Daf someone from the. railway station,’ was his first 
thought: “it’s time for the Moscow train. Who can havo 
come, brother Nikolai?” ‘ 
He quickened his horse, and as he came out from behind 
a hedge of acacias, which hid the house from his sight, he 
saw a traveller, dressed in a shuba, sitting in a bired iroika | 
[three-span], It was not his brother. : “i 
“Ah!” he eried, as he recognized Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
“here is the most delectable of guests. Ach! how glad T 
am to see you!” : ‘ ; 
“You scarcely expected me, I suppose,” said ‘Stepan 
Arkadyevitch, leaping out of the sledge. “I am come, first, 
to see you; secondly, to fire off a gun or two; and thirdly, to 
sell my wood at’ Yergushovo.” os 
He conducted his guest to the room which was always 
kept in readiness for visitors, and instantly had the traps 
brought up—a gripsack, a gun in its case, and a box of 
cigars. Levin, leaving him to wash and dress himself, went 


_ out to see the prikashchik, and deliver his mind about the 
‘ * "i -— 


clover and the ploughing, - i : 

/ When he returned, Stepan Arkadyevitch was just coming 
out of his room, and together they went upstai eH 
- “Nut I am very happy to have got out to your house at 


Jast. I shall now learn the mystery of your existence: 


we Ar 
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¥raly,I envy you. What a house!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch- 
“And your old nurvse—what a charming old soul! All that’s 
lacking is a pretty little chambermaid—but that does not 
fall in with your severe and monastic style; but this is: very 
Among other interesting news, Stepan Arkadyevitch told. 
his host that Sergéi Ivanovitch expected: to come into the 
eountry this suramer; but he did not say a word about the 
Sheherbatskys, and he simply.transmitted his wife’s cordial 
greeting. Levin appreciated this delicacy. { 
fhe united efforts of Agafya Mikhailovna and the cook 
resulted in the two friends, who were half-starved, betaking 
themselves.to the zakuska [lunch-table} before the soup was 
served, and devouring bread and butter, cold chicken and: 
salted. mushrooms, and finaliy in Levin calling for the. soup 
before the little pasties, prepared by the cook in the hope of 
dazzling the guest, were done. But Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
though he was used to different kinds of dinners, found 
everything exactly to his mind: the home-brewed liquors, 
the bread, the butter, and especially the cold chicken, the 
mushrooms, the shchi [eabbage-soup], the fowl with white 
sauce; and. the Krimean wine, were delicious. — ~ 7 
“Perfect, perfect!” he cried, as he lit a big cigarette 


~ after the second course. 


But here Agafya Mikhailovna entered with the dessert of 
preserves. 2 : 
“Nu! accept my compliments, Agafya Milhailovna,” said 


Stepan Arkadyevitch, kissing the ends of his hairy fingers,: 


“What nice pickles! What delicious beer! Well, Kostia, 
jsn’t it time to go?” he added. ; 

Levin looked out of the window towards the sun, which 
was sinking behind the tree-tops, still bare and leafless. 

“Tt is time. Kuzma, have the horses hitched up,” he 
eried, as he went downstairs. s 

Kuzma, who foresaw a generous fee, gave assiduous 
attention, and helped put on his stockings and his hunting-: 


_ boots; and Stepan Arkadyevitch accepted his aid com- 


ntly. ‘ 
“Tf the merehant Rabinin comes while we- are gone,’ 
Kostia, do me the favour to have him kept till we get back.” 
: oe you going to sell your wood to Rabinin?” - os 
“ es.” ‘ ‘a mie % iy 
“(She knows where her master is going,” he added, patting 
Laska, who was jumping and barking around Levin. 
A dolgusha [bunting-waggon] was waiting at the steps as) 
they came out. Oe Ws Ce aes bie 
Stepan Arkadyevitch mounted the dolgusha. He satdown,- 
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round his legs a:stxi laid, and lita cigar. “This 

is life indeed. How delicious! "Vot-bus, 1 T should like: to val 
like this.” < 
. “What's to prevent?” id Levin, with a “waite. - 

“Yes; but you are a happy man, for you have everyinn 
that you like, You like horses, you have them; dogs, you © 
have them; hunting, here it is; an estate, here it, is,” rede 

“Perhaps: it is because I enjoy what I have, and don’t 
eovet what I have not,” replied Levin, with Kitty in his 

Stepan Arkadyevitch understood, and looked at him with- 


out 

ee how go your affairs?” Levin. asked at last, blaming 
himself for thinking only of his selfish interests. . 

Oblonsky’s eyes glistened with gaiety. 

“You will not admit that one can want hot rolls when he 
has his monthly rations: but for me, I cannot admit the 
eee of living without love,” he replied, construing 

vin’s question in his own fashion. ‘‘What is to’ be done 
praseshtegh it? Tam so constituted, and I can't see the harm that 

dees .’ 

“What, i is there somebody else?” ies demanded, : 

“There is, brother! You know the type of the women 
in Ossian—these women that one sees only in dreams? But 
they really exist. Woman always presents some new phase,”” 

“So much the better not to study it, then.” 

“Not at all. Some matimatik said that happiness con- 
misted in searching for truth, and never finding it.” 

Levin listened, and said no more; but it was idle for ant 
$0 enter into his friend’s soul, and: understand the shar 
which he took.in studies of this sort. 


XV 
ux place where Levin took Oblonsky was not far away, 
by a pelos stream, flowing through an aspen-grove: he 

him in a eta nook, somewhat marshy where the 
wow had just mel .He himself, went to the opposite 
inte near double birch, rested ‘his gun on one of the lower: 
branches, tock off his kafian, elasped a belt about his waist, 
and moved his arms to see that nothing bound him. 
Old Laska, following him step by. Sian sat down cautiously 
fm front of him, and pricked up her ears. The sun was 
behind the great forest, and against the eastern sky 


the birches and aspens stood out distinctl Wily 
theft heading branches and their,swelling buds, ete j 


hee 
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“Tchik! tchik?? Stepan Arkadyevitch cocked hig - 
one What was that making that noise?” he demanded of his 
companion, attracting his attention to a strange sound, like 
a child imitating the neighing of a horse. 

“Don’t you know what that is? That is the male rabbit, 
Da! don’t speak any more,” cried Levin, in turn cocking 
his A whistle was heard in the distance, with that 
rhythmic regularity which the huntsman knows so well: them 
a moment or two later it was repeated nearer, and suddenly 
changed into a hoarse little ery. A red flash shone out from 
behind Oblonsky’s bush. The bird fluttered in the air, as 
though struck, and turned to fly up again; but again the light 
flashed; and the bird. vainly striving to rise, flapped its wings 
for a second, and fell heavily to earth. 

“Did I miss?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch, who could 
gee nothing through the smoke. 

“Fiere she is,’ cried Levin, pointing to Laska, who, with 


Arkadyevitch. “Sh! Uere’s another.” 

The sport was excellent. Stepan Arkadyevitch killed two 
others, and Levin also two, one of which was lost. It grew 
darker and darker. No more snipe appeared. 

“Isn't it getting late?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch. 

All was calm in the forest: not a bird moved. 

«Jet us wait a little,” replied Levin. 


is to be married soon.” He felt so , his mind was so 
thoroughly made: up, that nothing, he thought, could move 
him. But he did not expect Stepan Arkadyevitch’s answers 


5 c marriages 
She is very ill, and the doctors have sent her abroad. They 
evén fear for her life.” 

“What did you say?” cried Levin: ‘Il? What is the 
matter? How did she-——” 

While they were talking thus, a sharp whistle pierced the 
ears of the two huntsmen, and both, levelling their guns, shot — 
at once: the two reports, the two flashes, were simultaneous. 
The snipe flapped his wings, drew up his delicate legs, and fell : 
ae ee reer both -toicther!®. erie ae ning with 
Z ry running 
LLaska in search of the game... f i 
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XVI 


Wauen he reached home, Levin questioned his friend about 
Kitty’s illness and the plans of the Shcherbatskys. It was 
not without pleasure, though it was with some conscientious 
scruples, that he heard how she, who had caused him so much 
suffering, was suffering herself. But when Stepan Arakadye- 
Viteh spoke of the reason of Kitty’s illness, and pronounced. 
the name of Vronsky, he interrupted him. - 

“JT have no right to know these family matters, since I am 
mot concerned.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch noticed the sudden change in Levin, 
who, in an instant, had passed from gaiety.to sadness. 

“Have you succeeded in your transaction with Rabinin 
about the wood?” he asked. 

““Yes: I have made the bargain. He gives me an excellent 
price—thirty-eight thousand roubles, eight in advance, and 
the rest in six years. I had been long about it: no one offered 
me any more.” 

“You are selling your wood for a song,” said Levin, 


“Why so?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, with a good- 
humoured smile, having known that Levin would totally . 
disapprove of it. 

“Because your wood is worth at least five hundred roubles 
a in.” 

“Ach! You rural economists,” replied Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch. ‘What a tone of scorn to us, your urban brother! 
And yet, when it comes to business matters, we come out of 
fit better than you do.” 

Levin smiled scornfully. 

“I do not allow myself to criticize what you put on pai 
fn your administrative functions,” he said, “and, if I needed, 


I would even ask your advice. But you—you imagine that i 


understood this document about the wood, It is bad, 
ve you counted the trees?” 
“What? Count my trees?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
with a laugh. ‘Count the sand on the.seashore.” 

“Nu! da! X tell you the lofty genius of Rabinin succeeded. 
Never dees a merchant purchase without counting—uniess, 
indeed, the wood is given away for nothing, as you have done. 

_ Lknow your wood; I go hunting there every year; it is worth 
five hundred roubles a desyatin, cash down; while he gives 
you only two hundred, and on a long term. That means you 
Ligor him thirty thousand.” — 

“Nut enough of imaginary receipts,” said Stepan Arkad- 
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yeriih plaintively. ‘‘Why didn’t some one offer me this 
rice Bee 5 : 
is “Because the merchants connive with each other, I have- 
had to do with all of them: I know them. They are not mer- 
chants, but speculators. None of them is satisfied with a 
profit less than ten or fifteen per cent. They wait till they 
can buy for twenty kopeks what is worth .a rouble.” . 
A strong telyéga, drawn by a well-fed horse, was standing 
before the door; in the felyéga sat Rabinin’s fat prikashchth, 
holding the reins;.and Rabinin himself was already in the 
house, and. met the two friends at the vestibule-door. The 
merchant was a man of middle age, tall and thin, wearing 2 
moustache, but his prominént chin was well shaven. Wiping 
his face with his handkerchief, he came out with a smile ta 
meet the gentlemen as they entered. 

“Won't you go into the library?” asked Levin in French. 
Go into the library, and discuss your business there.” 


XVII 


Srepan ARKADyEviTcH went downstairs, his pockets filled 
with “promises to pay,” due in three months, which the 
merchant had given him. ‘The sale was concluded; he had 
money in his pocket; sport had been good; hence he was 
_ perfectly happy and contented, and would gladly have dis- 
led the sadness which possessed him: a day beginning se 
“well should end the same. : 
_ But Levin, however desirous he was of seeming amiable 
and thoughtful towards his guest, could not drive away his 
ill-humour: the species of intoxication which he felt in learn- 
ing that Kitty was not married, was of short duration, Not 
married, and ill! I, perhaps, from love of him whe had 
jilted her. It was almost like a personal insult. Had not 
Vronsky, in a certain sense, gained the right to despise him, 
since he had put to shame her who had rejected him? Ho 
‘was therefore his enemy. He could not reason away this 
impression, but he felt wounded, hurt, and discontented at 
everything, and especially at this ridiculous sale of the forest, 
‘which had taken place under his roof, without his being able 
to keep Oblonsky from being cheated. 
_ “Nu f is it finished?” he asked, as he met Stepan Arkat- 
yevitch. ‘Will you have some supper?” 
“ “Yes: I won’t refuse. What an appetite I feel in the 
country. It’s wonderful! Why didn’t you offer a bite to 
Rabinin?” pita. j iy 
“Ah, the devil take him!” 
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“Do you know, your behaviour to him-seemed astonishi 
to me? You didn’t even offer him your hand! Why didn’t 
you offer him your hand?” 

“Because I don’t shake hands with my lackey, and my 
lackey is worth a hundred of him.” 

Stepan Arkadyevitch sat down at the table in excellent | 

spirits, and rallied Agafya Mikhailovna, and assured her 

that he had not eaten such a dinner and such a supper for 
an age. ‘ 
“Levin, in spite of his efforts to rule his melancholy and 
gloomy mood, ‘still felt out of sorts. There was a question 
‘which he could not make up his mind to put. Stepan Arkad- 

evitch had gone to his room, and, after a bath, had gone to 

‘bed clad in a beautiful frilled nightgown, Levin still dallied 
in the room. 

“How well this is arranged!” said he, taking | from its 
wrapper a piece of perfumed soap. ‘Just look: isn’t it truly 
a work of art?” 

“Yes: everything is getting perfect inowedinye,” said 
Stepan Arkadyevitch, with a yawn, “The theatres, for 
example, and—a—a—a”—yawning again—“these amusing 
—a—a—a—electrie lights—a—a—— 

““Yes, the electric lights,” repeated Levin. “And that 
“Vronsky: where is he now?” he.suddenly asked, putting 
‘down the soap. _- 

“Vronsky?” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, ceasing to yawn. 
**He is at Petersburg. He went away shorily after you did, 
and did not return to Mosecow.. Do you know, Kostia, I will 
tell you the truth. You are in part to blame for all this 
‘story: you were afraid of a rival. And I will remind you of 
what I said: I don’t know which of you had the best chances. 
“Why didn’t you go ahead? I told you then that if on her 

‘part there was any fecling for him, it was merely a slight 
‘drawing, a fascination, such a lofty aristocracy and a high 
position is likely to have on a young girl, ps garnpaccd om 
‘her mother.” 

; Levin frowned 

* “Wait, wait,” as interrupted, “your 2 alibi i But 
I want to tell you what this aristocracy of Vronsky’s means. 
You consider him an aristocrat. I wT don? ’t. A man whose 
father sprang from the dust, by means of intrigue, whose 
mother has—— Oh, no! Aristocrats, in my eyes, are men — 
-who can show in the past three or four generations excellent 
families, belonging to the most cultivated classes, We are 
aristocrats, and not those who live at the expense of the 
Korea of this world, and who can be bought for betas oe 


: 
; 
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——————————————————— 
“Da! whom ere you so angry with?” replied Oblonsky 
gaily. “You are not fair to Vronsky. If I were in your 
place, I would start for Moscow, an 24 vS ; 
“No! I proposed to Katerina Aleksandrovna, and was 
rejected.” ; 


XVII, 


‘Yronsxy, though absorbed by his passion, changed in no 


way the outward course of his life. His pascion, however, 
was a matter of notoriety throughout the city; and the 
young men envied him on account of the very thing that 


_was the greatest drawback to his love—Karénin’s high station, 


which made the matter more conspicuous. 

The majority of young ladies, jealous of Anna, whom they 
were weary of hearing always called the just, were not sorry 
to have their predictions verified, and were waiting only for 


- the sanction of public opinion, to overwhelm her with their 


scorn. 

Vronsky’s. mother at first felt a sort of pleasure at her 
son’s infatuation; and, moreover, she was not sorry to find 
¢hat this Madame Karénina, who seemed so entirely devoted 
to her boy, was, after all, only like any other handsome and 
elegant woman. But this way of looking at it changed when 
ghe learned that her son had refused an important promotion, 
go that he might not be obliged to leave his regiment, 
and this Madame Karénin’s vicinity. Since his unheralded 
departure from Moscow she had not seen him, but she sent 
word to him, through his brother, that she desired him to 
eome to her. 

Vronsky, besides his society relations and his military 
duties, had yet another absorbing passion—horses. The 
officers’ races were to take place this summer. He 
a subscriber, and purchased a pure-blood English trotter. 
These two passions easily existed side by side. He needed 
gome outside interest to offset the violent emotions which 
stirred him in his relations with Anna. ; 


XIX 


“Ow the day of the Krasno-Sclo races, Vronsky eame earlier 


dining-hall. 
was thinking about the meeting with Anna, which was 
to take place after the racesi. He had not seen her for three 


than usual to eat a beefsteak in the officers’ great common 
‘He 
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days; and he was wondering if she would be able to keep 
her promise, as her husband had just returned to pit | 
— 8 journey abroad, and he was wondering how he co’ 

find out. They had met for the last time at his cousin 
Betsy's vilia. For he went to the Karénins’ house as little 
as possible, and now he was asking himself if he would best 

there. : 

Send word that I wish my frota harnessed,” said he to 
the waiter who was bringing his beefsteak on a silver platter. 
He took his plate, and began his meal, ; 

In_the adjoining billard-room the clicking of balls was 
heard, and two voices talking and laughing. Then two 
officers appeared in the doorway. 

Vronsky glanced at them and frowned, and went on eating 
as though he had not seen them, 

A cavalry captain came in, a tall, handsome young man, 
named Yashvin. He gave the two officers a slight, disdainful 
salute, and went towards Vronsky. 

“Ah! here he is,” he cried, laying his heavy hand on 
‘Vronsky’s shoulder, Vronsky turned round angrily, but in 


- an instant a pleasant, friendly expression came into his face. aN 


“Those are inseparables,” said Yashvin, looking with an 
expression of disdain at the two officers as they disappeared, 
Then he sat down, doubling up under the chair, which was 
_ too short for him, his long legs dressed in tight, uniform 
“trousers, ‘‘Why weren’t you at the theatre last evening? 
Numerova was truly not bad at all. Where were you?” 

a too late at the Tverskois,” said Vronsky. 

Yashvin was Vronsky’s best friend in the regiment, though 

he was not only a gambler, but a debauchee. Vronsky liked 


him, He had no less admiration for his great social ability, 


which made him a power, not only with bis superiors, but 
with his comrades. j d 

If Vronsky felt friendship and some consideration for 
‘Yashvin, it was because he knew that his fortune or his social’ 
position counted for nothing in his friendship, that the latter 
showed him. He was liked on his own account. Moreover, 
‘Yashvin was the only man to whom Vronsky would ‘have | 
been willing to speak of his love; because he felt, that, ia 
spite of his affected scorn for all kinds of sentiment, he alone 
pees appreciate the serious passion which now absorbed his 


le life. 
“gl and what did you do last evening? Did you gain?" 


= t thousand roubles, but three thousand possibly are 
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“Nu / Then you can lose on me,” said Vronsky, laughing: 
his comrade had laid a large wager on him. 
“But I shall not lose. Makhotin is the only one to be 
afraid of.’ ; 
And the conversation went.off in regard to the-races, which 
was the only subject which was of any moment now. 


xx 


Vronsxy was lodging in a great Finnish tzba (hut), very 
neatly arranged, and divided in two by a partition, Petritsky 
was asleep when Vronsky and Yashvin entered. 

“Get up! you've slept long enough,” cried Yashvin, 

Peiritsky looked about him. 4 

““¥ aur brother has been here,”’ said he to Vronsky. “‘He 
woke me up, confound him, and he said that he would come 

in. 

Then he pulled up the bedclothes. 

“Tet up, Yashvin,” he cried angrily, as his comrade 
amused himself by twitching off his quilt. 

“Where are you going?” asked Yashvin, seeing a carriage 
dzawn by three horses.. “‘Here’s the iroika.” j 

“To the stables, then to Briansky’s to see about some 
horses,” replied Vronsky. : 

Petritsky winked, and raised his eyebrows as though he. 
would say: “We know who this Briansky means.” 

Just as Vronsky left the room, Petritsky called out to him: 
“Hold on, your brother left a note and a letter. (Hold on 
where did I put them?” ; 

Vronsky waited impatiently. Ag 

“Nu | where are they?” ns : 3 

* swear I have forgotten: perhaps I dreamed about its 
Wait, wait, don’t get angry. you had drunk four bottles, 
as ¥ did yesterday, you wouldn’t even know where you went 
to bed. Id on, I'l think in a minute.” 

Petritsky went behind his sereen again, booed eres beds. 
*Hold on! I was lying here, He ‘there. Da- 
 da-da-da} Ah, here it is!” And he pulled the letter out 

from under the mattress, where he had put it. foe 
_» Vronsky took the letter and his brother’s note, It was 
exactly as he expected. His mother reproached. him be- 
_ cause he had net been to see her, and his brother said he 
had something to speak to him about. Crumpling up the 
xotes, he thrust them between his coat-buttons, intending to 
read them more carefully on the way. ‘ 


1 
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A TEMPORARY stable wade out of ‘lait had been: built’ 
mear the race-course: and hither Vronsky had to go to see 
his horse. Only the trainer had as yet mounted her; and — 
Vronsky, who had not seen her, did not know in ‘what 
fondition he should find her. He was just getting out of his 
tartiage when his konyukh (groom), saw him from a distance, 
and immediately called the trainer. He was an Englishman 
with withered face and tufted chin, and dressed: in short 
jacket and top-boois. 

“Nu / how is Frou Frou?” said Vronsky i in English. 

“AML right, sir,” said the Englishman, in a voice that came 
gat of the bottom of his throat. “Better not go in, sir,’’ he 
added. “I have put a muzzle on her, and that excites her, 
if anyone comes near, it makes her nervous.” 

“No matter: I want to sec her.” ~ 

“Come on, then,” replied the Englishman hecedantil and led 
tthe way to the stable. is 

He opened the door, and’ ima entered a box- stall 
feebly lighted by a little window. A bay horse, muzzled, 
as nervously prancing up and down on the fresh straw. 

rou Frou was of medium size, with slender bones; her 
breast was narrow, though the breast-bone was prominent; 
the erupper was rather tapering; and the legs, particularly 
the bind-legs, considerably bowed. The muscles of the legs 
weme not large, but the flanks were enormous on account 
of the training she had had, and the smallness of her belly, 
The bones of the legs below the knee seemed not. thicker: 
than a finger, seen from the front: they were extraordinarily 
pe mes seen sidewise. But she had one merit that 

ed all her faults; she had. good blood—was a” 


Semicibted, as the English say. Her muscles stood out 


ander a network of veins, covered with a skin as smooth 
aud soft as satin: her slender head, with prominent eyes, 
bright and animated; her delicate, "mobile nostrils, which 
seerced suffused with blood—all the points of this noble 
pene had something energetic, decided, and keen, It was 
ane of those creatures such as never fail to fulfil their promise. 
pwing to defect in mechanical construction. Vrons pap ety 
Yhat she understood him while he was looking at her. — : 
he come in, she was taking long breaths, turning her head ~ 
round, and. showing the whites of her bloodshot eyes, and. 
trying to shake off her muzzle, and dancing on her feet 3s 
moved by springs. =i 
“You see how excited she is,” said the Englishman. 
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Whoa, my loveliest, whoa!” said Vronsky, approaching 
to calm her. “Quiet, quiet.” 

_ Vronsky left the ‘stable with the reassuring conviction 
that his horse was-in perfect condition. ; 
_ Well, I count on you,” said he to the Englishman. “Be 

on the grounds at half-past six.” : : 

“All shall be ready. But where are you going, my’ lord?” 
asked the Englishman. 

i “J have got to see Briansky, and I shall be at home in an 
our.’” 

The Englishman looked at him closely. He also seemed 
fo know where his master was going. : 

“Phe main thing is to keep calm before the race. Don’t 
do any thing rash; don’t get bothered.” ‘ 

“All right,” replied Vronsky; and, jumping into his car 
riage, he drove back to Peterhof. 

He had gone but a short distance before the sky, which 
had been overcast since morning, grew thicker, and it began 
% rain. : 

Now that he was alone again, he bethought him of his 
mother’s letter and his brother’s note, and began to read 
them over. It was always‘the old story: both his mother 


In reality, what exasperated him most against his relatives 
was the fact that his conscience told him that they were right, 
His love for Anna was not a superficial impulse, destined, 
like so many social attachments, te disappear, and leave no 
trace beyond sweet or painful memories. He felt keenly ali 
the torture of their situation, all its difficulties in the eyes 
of the world, from which they had to conceal it by means of 


him urgently. Nothing was more contra) ‘to his nature, 

and he recalled the feeling of shame which he had often sum 

prised in Anna, when she also was driven to tell a lie. 
Since this affair with her, he sometimes experienced & 


"strange sensation of disgust and repulsion, which he could 


not define, nor could he tell for whom he felt it—for Alekséi 
‘Aleksandrovitch or himself, for society or for the entire worlds 
~ And for the first time the thought of cutting short this life 
_ of dissimulation appeared to him clear and tangible: the 


i sooner, the better. 


- «We must leave everything, she.and I, and together, with 
our love, we must go and bury ourselves somewhere,” ho 
- said to himself, 5 ‘ 
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<XIT 

Tar shower was of short duration; and when Vronsky 
reached Peterhof the sun was already out again, shining on 
the roofs of the villas and the dripping foliage of the old 
lindens in the neighbouring gardens, whose shadows fell across 
the street. He was full of joy as he remembered, that, 
thanks to the rain, she would be alone; for he knew that 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, who had just got back from a visit 
to the baths, would not leave Petersburgh for the country. 

Vronsky stopped his horses at some little distance from the 
house, and entered the court on foot. 

“Has the barin come?” he demanded of a gardener, 

“Not yet; but the baruina is at home. If you ring, they 
will open the door.” 

*“No: I will go in through the garden.” 

Knowing that she was alone, he wanted to surprise her, 
. Bherefore he walked cautiously along the sandy paths, 
The anxieties which had possessed him on the way, the 

difficulties of their situation, were now forgotten, He was  - 
mounting the garden-steps when he suddenly remembered 
the most painful feature of his relations~with her, a feature — 
that he was always forgetting—her son, a lad with a most 
inquisitive face. 

The boy this day was not at home. Anna was entirely 
alone, and sitting on the terrace, waiting for her son’s re- 
turn, as the rain had overtaken him while out on his walk, 

She had sent a man and a maid to find him. Dressed in a 
white embroidered robe, she was sitting at one corner of the 
terrace, concealed by plants and flowers, and she did not 
hear Vronsky’s step. With bent head, she was pressing, her 
heated brow against a cool watering-pot, standing on the 
balustrade. She had pulled the watering-pot towards her, 
Her lovely figure, her graceful head, with its dark, curling 
locks, her neck, her hands, all struck Vronsky every time 
that he saw her, and always caused a new feeling of surprise. 
He stopped and looked at her in ecstasy. She instinctively 
felt his approach, and he had hardly taken a step when she 

away the watering-pot and turned to him her glowing 


“What is the matter? Are you ill?” said he, in French, 

- as he advanced towards her. - 

- “No: I am not well,” said Anna, rising, and pressing the 
band that he offered her. “T did not 

*Bozhe moi! bow cold your bands are!” 
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“You startled me. I am alone, waiting for Serozha, who 
went out for a walk: they will come back this way.” ° 

In spite of the calmness which she tried to show, her lips 
trembled. 

“Forgive me for coming, but I could not let the day go 
by without seeing you,” he continued, in French, thus avoid- 
ing the impossible vui [you] and the dangerous tut [thou] 
of the Russian, ( : 

“What have I to forgive? I am too glad!” 

“But you are ill, or sad?” said he, bending over her and 
still holding her hand. ‘What were you thinking about?” 
“Always about one thing,” she replied, with a smile, 

She told the truth. Whenever, in the day, she was asked 
what she was thinking about, she would have made the in- 
variable reply, that she was thinking about her future and 
cher misfortune. _ cea 
* She spoke with him about the races; and he, to divert her 
mind, told her about the preparation that, had been made, 
. His tone remained perfectly calm,and natural. 
+) “But you have not told me of what you were thinking 
when I first came,” said he suddenly, interrupting the course 
of his narration. “Tell me, I beg of you.” 

She did not reply.’ 

“T feel that something has happened. Can I be easy for 
an instant when I know that you feel a grief that I do not 
share? In the name of Heaven, speak!” he insisted, in 
tone of entreaty. . 

Shall I tell you?” 

“Yes, yes, yes——’” 

“Va berémenna!”’ she whispered. 

The leaf which she held in her fingers trembled still more, 
but she did not: take her eyes from his face, for she was try~ 
ing to read there whether he understood her. 

He grew pale, tried to speak, then stopped short, and hung 
i head, dropping her hand which he was holding in bo’ 

is, fur 
“But she was mistaken in thinking that he felt as she did. 

‘The feeling of repulsion and horror which had been so familiar 
“to him of late, now seized him more strongly than ever. Her 
husband was coming home, and it was important to extricate 
themselves as soon as possible from the odious and miserable 
situation in which they were placed, Anna’s anxiety seized 
Vronsky. He looked at her with humbly submissive eyes, 
kissed her hand, arose, and began to walk up and down the 
terrace without speaking. yn 

’ At last he approached her, 
#Da!” said he: ‘neither you nor I haye looked upon 


a i i te 
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our love for each other as a fleeting joy; at last we must put 
an end to. the false situation in which we live’’—and he 
looked around him. | - 4 : ; 

“Put an end? How put an end, Aleks¢i?” she asked 
gently. naa : } pe ee . 

She was calm, and smiled. upon him tenderly, 

“You must quit your husband, and unite your life with 
mine.” ped ; 

But aren’t they already united?” she asked in an under- 
tone. SA aeee t 

“Yes, but not completely, not absolutely!” 

“But how, Alekséi? tell me how,” said she, with a melan- 
shel Hens “Am I-not the wife of my husband?” 

“Anything is better than the life you are leading, I see 
how you torment yourself about your husband, your son, 
society, all!” 

“Achi only not my husband,” said she with a smile. 
“I don’t know him, I don’t think about him! He #s not.” 

““You speak insincerely. I, know you: you torment your- 
’ self on his account: also.” 

. “But he”—then suddenly the tears came in her eyes, 
Let us not speak more of him,” 


XXIII 


It was not the first time that Vronsky had tried to bring. 
clearly before her mind their position. ‘*‘ Under any circum- 


stances,” he said in a calm but authoritative voice, “we 


cannot. continue ag we are.” ; 

“What, in your opinion, must we do about it?” she de- 
manded, in the same tons of ironical raillery. [ 
“Tell him all, and leave him.” . ele 
. “Mery good! Suppose I do it: Do you know what the 
result would be? I will tell you’; and a wicked fire flashed 
from her eyes, which were just now so gentle, “‘Oh! you 
Jove another, and your course with him has been criminal,” 
said she, imitating her husband. “In a word, he wilt eli 
me with the same manner and with the same perfect pre- 
cision as he conducts the affaits of state, that he cannot 
set: me free, but that he will take measures to avoid a scandal. 

_ And he will do exactly as he says, He is not a man, he is 
a@ machine, and, when he is stirred up, an ugly machine.” 
“But, Anna,” said Vronsky gently, “you must tell him 
. eve g, and then we will act accordingly.” —_. 
* elope?” be Wee ane 


. | hen she ran to meet her son. 
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“Why not elope?” 

“What, elope, and confess myself openly as your mis-- 
tress?” said she bitterly. “‘Yes, as your mistress, and lose 
everything!”” She was going to say my 30”, but she could _ 
not pronounce the word, ; 

Vronsky could not understand how this strong, loyal nature 
could accept the false position in which she was placed, and 
not endeavour to escape from it. 

*I beg of you, I entreat you,” she said suddenly, speak- 
ing in a tone of tenderness and sincerity, “‘don’t ever speak 
to me of that again.” 

“But, Anna sid 

“Never, never! Have faith in me, and never speak to 
me again of that. Will you promise me? Never, never? 
Promise!” 

“J promise all; but I don’t understand——” 

“F know,” she interrupted, “how your honest nature 
abhors lying: I am sorry for you; and very often I tell my- 
gelf that you have sacrificed your life for me.” 

“That is exactly what I say about you. I was just this 
. moment asking if you could immolate yourself for me. I 

eannot forgive myself for having made you unhappy.” 

“{ unhappy?” said she, coming up close to him, and 

--Jooking at him with a smile full.of love. “I? I am like 

a man dying of hunger, to whom food has been given. Maybe 
he is cold, and his raiment is rags, but he is not unhappy. - 
unhappy? No: here comes my joy tS 2 
~ "The voice of her little boy was heard as he came in. Anna. 
gave a hurried glance around her, swiftly arose, and, putting 
out her long hands she took Vronsky’s face between them: 
ghe looked at him a long moment, reached her face up to 
his, kissed his lips and bis eyes, and left him, He kept her- 
back a moment. ; 

“When?” he whispered, looking at her with eestasy. — 

“9-day at the right time,” she replied in a low voice, and 


" Vronsky looked at his watch, and hurried aways 


Vronsxy reached his carriage. He found his coachman 


asleep on his box under the shade of the lindens; and waking 
him, he jum d into his carriage, and was driven to Briansky’s, 
I é, 


¢ was half-past five. BeMely « : 
Five minutes with Briansky, and he was off again at full 


. gequaintances wha stopped him and told him various items» 
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speed. He found that the rapid motion did him 
Little by little he forgot his anxieties, and felt only the 
excitement of the race, and imagined the brilliant society 
which would gather to-day at the course. 

When he reached his quarters, no one was at home except 
his valet, who was waiting for him at the entrance. 

He dressed without haste, and then directed the coachman 
to take him to the stables. From there he saw a sea of 

s of all sorts, of pedestrians, soldiers, and of spectators, 
approaching the hippodrome, ©The second course was cer- 
tainly run, for just at that moment he heard the sound of 
a bell. He noticed near the stable Makhotin’s white-footed, 
chestnut Gladiator, which they were leading out, covered. 
with a blue and orange caparison, and with huge eam 
protectors. 

“Where is Cord?” he asked of the groom. 

“In the stable: he is fixing the saddle.” ~ 

Frou Frou was all saddled in her box-stall, and now they 
came leading her out. 

“T wasn’t late, was 1?” “ 

“All right, all "right,” said the ‘Rnglishinans “Don’t get 
excited.” 

Vronsky once more gave a quick glance at his horse, as 
she stood trembling in every limb; and, with a feeling of 
regret, he left her at the stable. 

Vronsky, with intention, avoided the elegant people who 
were circulating about, engaged in gay and animated conver- 
sation. He had already caught sight of Anna, Betsy, and 
his brother’s wife. He did not, however, join them, so that 
he might not be disconcerted; but at every step he met 


about the last race, or asked him why he was late, 
While they were distributing the prizes at the pavilion, 


Vronsky saw his eldex brother, Aleksander., Like Alekséi,: — 
- he was a man of medium stature, and rather stubby; but he. 
was handsomer and ruddier. His nose was red, and his. 


face was flushed with wine, and he had an evil expression, 
He wore a colonel’s uniform with epaulets, 


“Did you get my note?” he asked of his brother. “You ; 


are never to be found.” . 

Aleksander Vronsky, in’ cae of his life of dissipation Bae) 
his love for drink was a thoroughly aristocratic man. Know- 
ing that many. eyes were fixed on them, he preserved the 
aang face of a person who i is jesting about some trifling 


2 etl eg got it,” said he, “but I don't really understand why 


you meddle with me,” hi} 
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“7 meddle because I noticed your absence this morning, 
and because you were not at Peterhof, Monday.” 

‘There are matters which cannot be judged except by 
those who are directly interested, and the matter in which 
you eoncern yourself is such——” 

“Yes; but when one is not in the service, he——” 

“¥ beg you to mind your own business, and that is all.” - 

“T only wanted to give you métushka’s letter. Don’t get 
angry before the race. Bonne chance,” he added in French, 
and left him. : 

The grooms were leading back the horses, wearied by the 
race which they had run; and one by one those intended 
for the next course appeared on the ground. They were, for 
fhe most part, English horses. Frou Frou came out stepping 
high, with her elastic and slender pasterns.. And not far 
’ from her they were removing the trappings from the lop- 
eared Gladiator. The regular, solid, and superb form of 
the stallion, with his splendid crupper and his extraordinarily 
jarge and well-balanced hoofs, attracted Vronsky’s admiration. 

He had scarcely time te make some adjustment of the 
saddle, when those who were to compete in the hurdle-race 
were called to receive their numbers. Vronsky’s number 
was seven. 

*“Mount!’? was the cry. 

Vronsky, feeling that he, with his companions, was the 
focus towards which all eyes were turned, went up to his 
horse with the slow and deliberate motions which were usual 
to him when he was not entirely at his ease. Par 

Cord stood by the mare’s head, holding the reins in his 
hand. Frou Frou shivered as though she had.an attack of 
fever: her fiery eyes ee askance at Vronsky. He passed 


Vronsky cast @ final glance on his rivals: he knew that he 
should not see to‘them again until the race was over. Tur 


bent double over his horse, like a eat with the gripes, in 
{mitation ef the English fashion. Prince Kuzoflef, white; 
as a sheet, was trying to mount a thoroughbred mare, which 
an Tishman held by the bridle. Vronsky and all his 

ades knew Kuzoflet’s terrible self-conceit, and his feeble 


nerves. i + fh Sent oe 

They exchanged glances and Vronsky him an en-. 
comet . One only he now failed fo : his most 
gedoubtable rival, Makhotin, on Gladiator, was not there. _ 
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“Don't be in haste,” said Cord to ‘Vronsky, “and don’t 
forget this one important point; when you come to a hurdle, 
don’t pall | back or spur on your horse; let her take, tt her 
own way.” 

“Very good,” replied Vronsky, taking the reins. .- 

“if 7 possible, take the lead, but don’t be aecouroped | if 
for a few minutes you are hebind.”? 

The horse did not have time to stir before Vronsky took 
his seat on the squeaking leather saddle. Cord let go the 
animals head.’ Frou Frou stretched out her neck, and 
puiled upon the reins; and started off at an easy pace. 

They were approaching the river-bank, where the starting- 
post was placed. Vronsky suddenly heard on the muddy. 
track the gallop of a horse; and Gladiator, with Makhotin 
on ttis back, dashed by. 

¥rou Frou kicked up her heels, and started off in a gallop; 
snadé two bounds, and then, feeling the restraint of the curb, 
changed her gait into a trot, 


XXV 
THe race-course was 2 great ellipse of four versis, extend- 
ing before the judges’ stand, and nine obstacles were placed. 
ra 


Bpon- 
Three times the seventeen riders got into line, but each 
time some horse or other started before the signal, and the 
men had to be called back. aoe iaue Puma was 
beginning to get impatient; but at or the fourth time 
the signal was given, “Go!” and the Tiders ‘spurred theit 
horses, 
All eyes were directed towards the racers; 
At first the horsemen scattered a little as they approached 
the veka. From a distance they seemed like an undistin; , 
uble mass, but these fractions of separation had their ore ees 


Frou Frou, excited and too nervous at first, lost ecm 


# 


. end several of the horses were ahead of her; but Vronsky,- 


. i 


he had not yet leaped the rekd, and -was trying to 


ouly Gladiator, who was a whole length ‘ahead, and. the: 

pe Diana, on whose back clung the unhappy Prince 
uzofief, not knowing whether he was dead or alive. 

‘these first few seconds Vronsky had no more con-= 

ol of If than.of his horse, __ oz 


Ose 
L 
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- @ladiator and Diana leaped the rekdé at almost one and the 
game moment. Frou Frou lightly ‘eaped ‘behind then, as 
though she had wings, The instant. that Vronsky was in 
the air, he caught a glimpse of Kuzoflef almost under the 
feet of his horse, wrestling with Diana on the other side of 
the rekd. Frou Frou, like a falling cat, making a desperate - 
effort with back and legs as she leaped landed beyond the 


- fallen racer 


“Oh my beauty!” thought Vronsky. 

After the rekd he regained full control of his horse, and 
even held her back a little, meaning to leap the great hurdle 
behind Makhotin, whom he had no hopes of outstripping 
before they reached the long stretch of about two hundred 
sézhens [fourteen hundred feet], which was free of obstacles. 
| This great hurdle was built exactly in front: of the Imperial 
Pavilion: the Emperor, the court, and an immense throng, 
were watching as they drew near it. Gladiator flew at the 
‘hurdle, gave a whisk of his well-cropped tail, and, without 
having touched the hurdle, vanished from Vronsky’s eyes. 

““Bravo!’’ cried a voice. 

At the same instant the planks of the hurdle flashed be- 
fore his eyes, his horse leaped without breaking, but he 
heard behind hima loud crash. Frou Frou, excited by the 
sight of Gladiator, had leaped too soon, and had struck the 
hurdle with the shoes of her hind feet: her gait was unchanged 
and Vronsky, his face splashed with mud, saw that the dis- 
tance had not increased or diminished, as he caught a glimpse 
again of Gladiator’s crupper. 

Frou Frou seemed to have the same thought as her master, 
for while not showing excitement, she sensibly in 
speed, and gained on Makhotin by trying to take the inside 
track. But Makhotin did not yield this advantage. . Vronsky: 
was wondering if they could not pass on the farther side 
of the slope, when Frou Frou, as though divining his iby 
changed of her own accord, and took this direction. 

ghoulder, darkened with sweat, closed with Gladiator’s flanks, 
"and for several seconds they flew almost side by side; but im 
order not to take the outside of the great circle, Vronsky 
urged Frou Frou on just as they passed the divide, and om 
the descent he managed to get the lead. As he drew by 
Makhotin it seemed to him that he smiled. ; 

The next two obstacles, the ditch and the hurdle, were 
easily passed, but Gladiator’s gallop and puffing came nearers 
Vronsky gave Frou Frou the spur, ‘and she easily accelerated 

“her speed: the sound of Gladiator’s hoofs grew fainter. — 
He now had the lead, as he had desired, and a3 Cord had 


_ gecommended, and he felt stive of success: “His emotion, his 


a 
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joy, his affection of Frau Frou, were all on the increase. He 


wanted to look back, but he did not dare to turn around, and 
he did his best to calm himself, so as not to excite his horse, 
A si serious obstacle now remained to be: passed—the 
Bey es cetie which if cleared, and if he kept his head 
level, would give him the victory without the slightest doubt. 
He and Frou Frou at.the same instant caught sight of the 
obstacle from afar, and both horse and man felt a moment 
of hesitation. Wronsky noticed the hesitation in his horse’s 
ears; and he was just lifting his whip when it. occurred to 
him, just in time, that she knew what she had to do. The 
beautiful creature got her start, and, as he foresaw, seemin, 
to take advantage of the impetus, rose from the ground, 
gleared the ditch with energy that took her far beyond; then 
fell again into the measure of her pace without effort and 
without change. 

“Bravo, Vronsky!” cried the throng. He recognized his 
friends and his regiment, who were standing near the obstacle; 
and he distinguished Yashvin’s voice, though he did’ not 

“Oh my beauty,” said he to himself, thinking of Frou 
Frou, and yet listening to what was going on behind him; 
“He has cleared it,” he said, as he heard Gladiator’s gallop 

The last ditch, full of water, two arshins wide, now was 
left. Vronsky scarcely heeded it; but, anxious to come in 
far ahead of the others, he began to saw on the reins, and to 
urge on the horse by falling into her motion, and leaning far 
over her head. He felt that she was beginning to be ex- 


‘hausted; her neck and her sides were wet; the sweat stood 


im drops on her throat, her head, and her ears; her breath 
‘was short and gasping. Still, he was sure that she had force 


' enough to cover the two hundred sdzhens that lay between — 


him and the goal. Only because he felt himself so near the 


' end, and by the extraordinary smoothness of her motion, did 
Vv: 


ronsky realize how much she had increased her speed, The 
ditch was cleared, how, he did not. know. She cleared it like 
a bird, But at this moment Vronsky felt to his horror, that, 
justead of taking the swing of his horse, he had made, through 


-pome inexplicable reason, a wretchedly and’ unpardonably 


I 


. 


| 


‘wrong motion in falling back into the saddle. His position 
suddenly changed, and he felt that something horrible had 
. He could not give himself any clear idea of it; 

but there flashed by him a roan steed with white feet, and 
Makhotin was the winner, ~ ei 
One of Vronsky’s feet touched the ground, and his horse _ 
giumbled, He had scareely time to clear himself when the 
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a 
horse fell on her side, panting paihfully, and making vain 
efforts with her delicate foam-covered neck to rise again. 
But she lay on the ground, and struggled like a wounded 
bird: by the movement that he had made in the saddle, he 
had broken her back. . 


XXXVI 


Tue relations of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch scemed to undergo 
no outward change. The only difference consisted in the 
extra amount of business which he took upon his shoulders, 
‘His wife had taken up her summer quarters as usual in 
the country, not far from Petersburg: he remained in the 
city, Since their conversation after the reception at the 
Princess Tverskaia’s, there’ had been nothing more said 
between them of jealousies or suspicions; but the tone of 
--gaillery habitual with Alekséi Aleksandrovitch was very use- 
ful to him in his present relations with his wife. His cool- 
ness increased, although he seemed to have felt only a slight 
ill will towards her after the conversation of that night, 1 
was only a cloud, nothing more. ; 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch thought and declared that he had 
“never had so many important affairs as this year; but he did 
not confess that he had himself brought them about, in order 
to keep from opening his secret coffer which contained his 
sentiments towards his. wife and his family, and his thougiits 


concerning them, and which grew more and more troublesome _ 


the longer he kept them out of sight. 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch did not wish te think about his 
wife’s conduct, and therefore he did not think about her. — 
The Karénins’s summer daicha was at Peterhof; and the 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna, who always spent her summers 
in the same neighbourhood, kept up friendly relations with 
Anna, This year the countess had not cared to go to Peter- 
‘hof; and as she was talking with Karénin one day, she made 
“gome allusion te the impropriety of Anna’s intimacy »rth 
Betsy and Vronsky. Aleksé¢i Aleksandrovitch stopped Ber 
_ harshly, and declared that for him his wife was above sus- 
icion. ay 
5 He did not allow himself to think about this, and he did 
not think; but in spite of all, without any proof to support 
him, he felt that he was deceived; he had no doubt about 
it, and he suffered deeply. __ 
. The day of the races was extremely engtossing for Aleks¢i 
Aleksandrovitch; but when in. the morning he made out the 
x, +< . 


+ 
an. ®. - 
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rogramme of the day, he decided to go to Peterhof. Yor 
the sake of propriety also, he resolved to visit his wife every 

Using all his will power, he allowed his thoughts about his - 
wife to take this direction; but beyond this point he would 
not permit them to pass. 

His morning had been extremely full of business, Thea 
came his private business, a visit from his physician and a 
call from his steward. 

The doctor, a famous physician, and a good friend of 

Karénin’s, topk considerable time. He had come without 
being summoned: and Alekséi Aleksandrovitch was astonished 
at his-visit, and at the scrupulous care with which he plied 
him with questions, and sounded his lungs; he was not. aware 
that his friend, the Countess Lidia, troubled by his abnormal 
condition, had begged the doctor to visit him, and give him 
@ thorough examination. ; 
_ Yhe doctor was very much disturbed at Alekséi Aleksan- 
drovitch’s state. - His liver was: congested, his digestion was 
bad: the waters had done him no good. The doctor departed, 
leaving Alekséi Aleksandrovitch with the disagreeable im- 
pression that something was very wrong with him, and that 
there was no help for it. 

On the way out, the doctor met on Karénin’s steps his old 
acquaintance, Sliudin, who was Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s 
chief secretary. : ; 

“How glad Iam that you have been to see him! He is 
not well, and it seems to me—— Nu! what is it?” 

“TI will tell you,” said the doctor, beckoning to his coach- 
man to drive up to the door. ‘*This is what I say’; and, 


taking with his white hand the fingers of his dogskin gloves, 


he stretched it out: “try to break a tough cord, and it’s 
hard work; but keep it stretched out to its utmost tension, ~ 
and touch it with your finger, it breaks. Now, with his 
too sedentary life, and his too conscientious labour, he is 
strained to the utmost limit; and besides, there is a violent 
ressure in another direction,” concluded the doctor, raising 
is eyebrows with a significant expression. ‘Shall you be 
at the races?” he added as he got mto his carriage. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, certainly; but it takes too much time,” he said in reply 
ae eee that Sliudin said, and which he did not 
catch. : z 
.. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch had only time, to get back to his 
five o’clok dinner with Sliudin, whom he invited to join him 
in his visit to the country and to the races. He alw: 
_ endeavoured lately to have a third person present when 
‘bad an interview with his wife. . shan tan 
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SXVIT 


Awnwa was in her room, standing before a mirror, and 
fastening a final bow to her dress, with .Annushka’s aid, when, 
looking out of the window, she saw a carriage, and in the 
earriage the black hat and well-known ears of Alekséi Alek- 
sandrovitch. : : 

She went downstairs, radiant with gaicty, to receive her 
husband. 

“Ah! how good of you!” said she, extending her hand 
to Karénin, while she smiled upon Sliudin as a household 

“You've come for the night, I hope?” were her first 
words, inspired by the demon of untruth; “and now we 

_ will go to the races together. But how sorry I am! Iam 
ged to go with Betsy, who is coming for me.” 

“Oh, I will not separate the inseparables,” said he, in his 
Fight, jesting tone. “I will walk with Mikhail Vasilyévitch, 
The doctor advised me to take exercise: I will join the pedes- 
frians, and imagine I am still at the Spa.” 

“There is no hurry,” said Anna. “Will you have some 
tea?” Pate Aika 5 

She rang. 

“Serve the tea, and tell Serozha that Alekséi Aleksandro- 
witch has come. You do not look at all well,” said 
she. 

“Qh, yes, ‘The doctor came this morning, and wasted an 
jour of my time. I am convinced. that someone of my 
friends sent him. How precious my health——” 

“What did he say?” 

And she questioned him about his health and his labours, 
advising him to take rest, and to come out into the country,. 
where she was. It was all said with gaicty and animation, 
and with brilliant light in her eyes, but Alekséi Aleksandro- 
yitch attached no special importance to her manner. 
- Serozha came in, accompanied by his governess. If Alek- 
séi Aleksandrovitch had allowed himself to notice, he would 
have been struck by the timid manner in which the lad looked 
at his parents—at his father first, and then at his mother, 
‘But he -was unwilling to see anything, and he saw nothing. 

He stretched out his hand to the puzzled child. Serozha 
had always been a little afraid of his father. He turned — 
towards his mother, as though for protection, Anna saw 
he was going to cry. She jumped up, kissed him, and took 
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him out on the terrace. Then she came back to her husband 


“Tt is getting rie 2 she said, consulting her watch. “Why 
doesn’t Betsy come? 
_ “Da!” said Alekséi Alcksandrovitch, getting up, sad 
tracking the joints of his fingers. ‘‘I came also to bri 
you some money, for nightingales don’t live on songs,” 
he. “You need it, I have no doubt.” 

“No, I don’t need it—yes—I do,” said she, not looking 
at him. “Da! you will come back after the races?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. “But here 
is the glory of Peterhof, the Princess Tverskaia,”’ he added, - 
looking through the window, and seeing a magnificent Eng- 
lish carriage drawing up to the entrance: “What heen 

Splendid, nu! Let us go, too!” 

The princess did not leave her carriage: her tiger, in ‘ top- 
boots and livery and wearing a tall hat, leaped to the steps, 

“Tam going: good-bye,” said Anna giveng her hand to 
Alekséi Aleksandroviteh. “It was very kind of you to come.” 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch kissed her hand. 
“Nel till we meet again, You will come back to tea? 
Tixeellent,” she said, as she went down the steps, lata 
radiant and happy. 


XXVIII 


Woen Alekséi Afeksandrovitch reached the ste crank 
Anna was already in her place beside Be 
pavilion, where society was gathered in a famines cea 
She saw her husband from a Gotane: but she pretended not 
to see him. ay 
“Alekséi Aleksandrovitch,” cried the Princess Betsy, : 
“don’t you see your wife? Here she is.” _ 
looked up with his icy smile. “Everything is so 
brilliant here, that it blinds the eyes.” he replied, as he 
eame up the pavilion. 
He smiled at Ann, bowed to. Betsy: and his other acquaint- 


ances, 

A general, famioud for his wit and his Imowledge, was near 

by, ea Alekséi Aleksandrovitch joined him, and engaged in 
' conversation. 

Anna heard his voice, ‘ena lost none of the words which 
ther husband spoke, and which rang unpleasantly in her ear. 
‘When the hurdle-race began, she leaned forward, not letting 

-. Vronsky out of her Se aninstant. She felt for Vronsky3 


wae er 
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but she suffered painfully at the sound of this voice, every 
intonation of which she knew. 

Anna did not exactly know what she would have liked her 
husband to be, and she did not understand that the very 
voluhility. of Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch, which irritated her so, 
was only the expression of his interior agitation.. He wanted 
to become oblivious to the thoughts that arose in his mind. 
“Danger,” he said, “is an indispensable condition in these 
races of cavalry officers. If England can show in her history 
glorious deeds of arms performed by her cavalry, she owes it 
solely to the historic development of vigour in her people and 
her horses. Sport, in my opinion, has a deep significance; 
and, as usual, we take it only in its superficial aspect.” 

““Not superficial,” said the Princess Tyerskaia: ‘‘they say 
that one of the officers has broken two ribs.” _ _ 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch smiled on the speaker with 2. 
cold expression, which showed only his teeth, and turned 
again to the general, and resumed his dignified discourse. 

Anna did not speak, but was gazing intently through her 

lass. i 
Fs “Princess, a wager,” cried the voice of Stepan Arkadyevitch 
from below, addressing Betsy. ‘t Which side will you take?” - 

“Anna and I bet on Prince Kuzoflef,” replied Betsy. 

“TI am for Vronsky. A pair of gloves.” ; 

“Good!” 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch stopped speaking while this con- 
versation was going on around him, and then he began anew. 

At this instant the signal of departure was heard, and all 
eonversation ceased. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch ‘also ceased 
speaking; but while every one stood up so as to-look at the, 
rekd, he, not feeling interested in the race, instead of watching; 
the riders, looked around the assembly with weary eyes. His. 
gaze fell upon his wife. ; ‘ , 

Her face was.pale. Nothing existed for her beyond the 
one person whom she was watching. .Her hands convulsively 
clutched her fan: she held her breath. Karénin looked 
around at the faces of other women, jana ‘ 

He did not wish to look at Anna: but his gaze was irresist-. 
ibly drawn to her face, whereon he read only too plainly, and’ 
with feelings of horror, all that he had tried to ignore. . 

When Kuzoflef fell, the excitement was general; but Aleks¢i: 
Aleksandrovitch saw clearly by Anna’s pale, triumphant: 
face, that he who fell was not the one on whom her was 
rivetted; Absorbed as she was in her interest in Vronsky’s 
course, Anna was conscious that her husband's cold eyes were: 
on her, ‘Ach! I don’t care,” she seemed to say, as she} 
kept her glass on the raceg ~ 
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Tre terror caused by Vronsky’s fall was so universal, that 3 


Anna’s ery of horror caused no astonishment. But, unfor- 
tunately, she lost her presence of mind, She struggled to 
arise, and to get away; and she cried to Betsy: “Come, let 
us go, let us go!” 

But Betsy did not hear her. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
hastened to his wife, and offered her his arm. 

“Come, if it is your wish to go,” said he in French; but Anna 
did not heed him. 

Anna did not look at her husband; but, taking her glass, 
she ele aoned at the place where Vronsky had fallen. An officer 

eeeale ping up to make some, report to the Emperor, 

a leaned forward, and listened. 

“Stiva! Stiva!”? she cried to her brother. 

He did not hear her. 

She again made an effort to leave the pavilion. 

“T again offer you my arm, if you wish to go,” repeated 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, touching her hand. 

Anna drew back from him with aversion. ‘No, no, leave 
me; I am going to stay.” 
_ At this moment she saw an officer riding at full speed across 
the race-course from the place of the accident: towards the 
pavilion. Betsy beckoned to him with her handkerchief; and 
the officer came up, and said that the rider was uninjured, but 
the horse had broken his back. 


Anna sat down, and hid her face behind her fan. Alekséi 


Aleksandrovitch noticed that she was weeping. He stepped 
in front of her to shield her from the public gaze. 

“For the third time, I offer you my a said he, at the 
end of a few moments, 

Betsy came to her aid. 

' “Mo, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch: I bn Anna, and I 
will be responsible for bringing her home.” 

“Excuse me, Princess,” he replied politely, and looking 
her full in the face; “‘but I see that she is not well here, and 
I wish her to go home with me.” 

BP po obeyed in terror, and, rising hastily, got her hug- 
‘3 arm 
As Alekséi Aleksandrovitch left the pavilion } ith his wife, 
ain Bie ake got inca dhe d 
; she got into carriage, and she sat in silence 
while they left the throng of vehicles. In spite of all that 
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he had seen, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch did not allow himself 


to think of his wife’s present attitude. He saw that her 


deportment had been improper, and he felt obliged to speak 
to her about it. 

“T am obliged to tell you, that your conduct to-day has 
been extremely improper,” said he in French. 

. “Wherein has my conduct been improper?” she demanded 
angrily, looking him straight in the eyes. ; ‘ 

© Be careful,” said he, pointing to the open window behind 
the coachman’s back. ‘ 3 

' He leaned forward to raise it. 

“What impropriety did you remark?” she demanded. 

“The despair which you took no pains to conceal when 
one of the riders was thrown.” 

He waited her answer; but she said nothing. 

“J have already requested you so to behave when in 
society that evil tongues cannot find anything to say against 
you. There was a time when I spoke of your inner feelings: 
I now say nothing about them. Now I speak only of out- 
ward appearances. You have behaved improperly, and I 
would ask you not to let this happen again. : 

She heard only half of his words; she was overwhelmed 
with fear. 

When Alekséi Aleksandrovitch ceased speaking, she looked 
at ia with an ironical smile, and answered not a 
word. : 

‘Possibly I am mistaken,” said he: “in that case, I beg 
you to forgive me.” 

“No, you are not mistaken,” she replied, with measured 
words. “You are not mistaken: I was in despair, and I 
could not help being. I hear you, but I am thinking only 
of him. I love him, I have been false to you. I cannot 
endure you, I fear you, I hate you! Do with me what you 
please.” And,.she covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into tears. i 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch did not move, his face assumed 
a deathlike rigidity, which remained unchanged throughout 
the drive home. As they reached the house, he turned to 


her. 

“So! But I insist upon the preservation of appearances 
from this time forth until I decide upon the ote 2 which 
I shall take, and this I demand for the sake of preserving 


fe stepped out of the carriage, and assisted Anna out. 
Then, in presence of the domestics, he shook hands with 


- my honour.” ‘ 


her, re-entered the carriage, and returned to Petersburg. 


x 


As in all places where human beings congregate, so in the 
little German village where the Shcherbatskys went to take 
the waters, there is formed a sort of social crystallization 
which puis everyone in exact and unchangeable place. 

“First Schtschbatzky, sammt Gemahlin und Tochter” 
(Prince Shcherbatsky, wife and daughter), both by the apart- 
ments that they occupied, and by their name and the acquaint- 
ances that they made, immediately crystallized into the 
exact place that was predestined to receive them. 

But the Shcherbatskys spontaneously formed social rela- 
tions among the people from Moscow, among them Marya 
Evgenyevna Rtischevaia and her daughter, whom Kitty did 
not like because she likewise was ill on account of a love- 
affair going wrong; and a colonel whom she found unendurable 
beeause she could not get rid of him. When they were all 
established, it became very tiresome to Kitty, the more as 
her father had gone to Carlsbad, and she was left alone with 
her mother. It was in accordance with Kitty’s nature to. 
see the best side of people, especially of strangers; and now 
hher remarks on the characters and scenes that she amused 
herself in studying, were coloured with a good-natured exag- 
geration of their peculiarities. 

Of all these people, there was one in whom she took a 
most lively interest: it was a young girl who had come to 
the baths with a Russian lady named Madame Stahl. The 
young girl was her nurse. : 

This young Russian girl, Kitty discovered, was no relation 
to Madame Stahl, nor even a hired companion. Madame . 
Stahi called her simply Varenka. Kitty not only found it 
extremely interesting to study the relations between this 

ung git] and Madame Stahl, and other unknown persons, 
a an uresistible sympathy drew her towards Mademoiselle 

Warenka seemed always absorbed in some important duty, 
and never at leisure to amuse herself with idle nothings; 
and the example of this busy life made Kitty feel that per- 
haps if she imitated her she would find what she was secking 
with so much trouble—an interest in life. The more she 
studied her unknown friend, the more she longed to become 

inted with her, feeling that she was a creature of such 
on, that she would like to take her as an example 
One morning, soon after the arrival of the Shcherbatskys; 
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a couple appeared who immediately became the object of 
rather unfriendly criticism: a tall, stooping man, with enor- 
mous hands, black eyes, at once innocent and terrifying, 
and wearing an old, ill-fitting, short coat. The woman was 
‘no less owtré in her costume: her face was marked with small- 
pox, but was kindly in expression. 

Kitty instantly recognized that they were Russians; and 
her imagination was at work constructing a touching romance, - 
of which they were the principal characters, when the princess 
learned, by consulting the kurliste (list of arrivals), that this 
was Nikolai Levin and Marya Nikolayevna; and she put an 
end to Kitty’s romance by telling her what a bad man this 
Levin was. 

The fact that he was Konstantin Levin’s brother, even 
more than her mother’s words, made these two people par- 
ticularly repulsive to Kitty. This man with the strange 
motion of his head became odious to her; and she imagined 
that she could read in his great, wild eyes, as they persist- 
ently followed her, sentiments of irony and ill-will: as far 
as possible, she avoided meeting him. 


t 
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Ir was a stormy day: the rain fell all the morning, and 
‘the invalids with umbrellas thronged in the galleries, 

Kitty and her mother, accompanied by the Muscovite 
colonel were walking on one side of the gallery, in order tm 
avoid Nikolai Levin, who was on the other. Varenka in 
her sombre dress, and a black hat with the brim turned 
down, was acting as guide to a blind old Frenchwoman: 
each time that she and Kitty met, they exchanged friendly 
glances. ‘ 

_ “Mamma, can I speak with her?” asked Kitty, seeing her 
unknown friend approaching the spring, and judging that it 
‘was a favourable time for them to meet. , 

“Yes, if you are very anxious. I will inquire about her, 
and make her acquaintance first,’” said’ her mother. 

The next morning Kitty noticed that V4renka was taking’ 
“up with Levin and Marya just the same as with her othez 
protegés: she was talking with them, and acting as inter 
‘preter to the woman, who did not know any language besides 

er own. 
' Kitty again begged her mother even more urgently to let 
_ her become acquainted with Vd4renka, The princess Snot a 
"moment when Kitty was at the spring, and addressed Varenka. 
- x 
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“ Allow me to introduce myself,” said she. ‘“*My daughter 
has taken a great fancy to you. But perhaps you de not 
‘know me. I-——” 

_*¥t is more than reciprocal, Princess,” replied Varenka 


“Del I believe you live at Mentone with your aunt, 
Madame Stahl. I used te know her belle-sceur.” 

“No, Madame Stahl is not my aunt. I cali her maman, 
but I am no relation to her. I was brought up by her,’ 
replied Varenka. 

All this was said with perfect simplicity; and the expres- 
“sion of her pleasing face was so frank and sincere, that the 
princess began to understand why Kitty was so charmed by 
her. 

At this moment, Kitty, radiant with pleasure because her 
mother was talking with her friend, came in from the spring. 
_ “Nu, vot! Kitty, your ardent desire to know Mademoi- 
selle——” 

“Yarenka,” said the young girl. “Everybody calls me 

Kitty was delighted. 

“J have been Jonging to know you,” she said. “But 
ou are so b 

“* Ach! on the cetasy I havyen’t apy ihing to do,” laughed 
Varenka. 

When the princess set out to find about Varenka’s past 
life, and her relations with Madame Stahl, she learned the 
_following particulars :— 

Madame Stahl had always been a sickly and excitable 
woman, who was said by some te have tormented the life 
out of her husband, and by others to have been made un- 
“happy by his unreasonable behaviour. After she was divorced 
from her husband, she gave birth to her first child, whe did 
not live. Madame Stahi’s family, knowing her sensitiveness, 
and fearing that the shock would kill her, substituted for 
the dead child the daughter of Court, a cook, born on the 
same night, and in the same house at Petersburg. It was 
Varenka. Madame Stabl afterwards learned that the child 
was not her own, but continued to take charge of it, the 
‘mote willingly as the true parents shortly after died, leaving 
At without relatives. - 

For more than ten years Madame Stahl lived abroad, in 
‘the South, scarcely ever leaving her bed. Some said that 
she had made a public show of her piety and good works; 
‘others saw in her a superior being of real moral elevation, 
.and asserted that she Eved only for the sake of her charities: 
ina word, that she was really what she seemed to be, No 


so. 
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one knew whether she was Catholic, Protestant, or orthodox, 
one thing alone was certain—that she had friendly relations 
with the high dignitaries of all the churches and of all com- 
maunions. ~ : 

V4renka always lived with Madame Stahl; and all who 
knew Madame Stahl! knew Mlle. Varenka also, and loved her. 

Kitty became more and more attached to her friend, and 
each day discovered some new charm in her. The princess 
did not discourage the friendship, and, having discovered 
that she sang, invited her to come and spend an evening with 


She came that same evening, and brought her music. 
The princess invited Marya Evgenyevna and her daughter, 
and the colonel. Kitty accompanied her. : : 

“You have a remarkable talent,” said the princess after 
the first song, which Varenka sang beautifully. 

Marya Evgenyevna and her daughter added their compli- 
ments and their thanks. 

See,” said the colonel, looking out of the window, “what 
an audience you have attracted.” In fact, a large number 
of people had gathered in front of the house, 

“T am very giad to have given you pleasure,” said Varenka 
without affectation. 

Kitty looked at her friend proudly; she admired her art 


“and her voice and her face, and, more than all, her bearing. 


J& was evident that Vdrenka made no boast of her singing, 
nnd. was indifferent to compliments, She simply seemed to 
say: ‘Shall I sing some more, or is that enough?” 

‘The princess asked for a second song; and Varenka sang 
this as well as the first, with the same care and the same 
perfection. : 

The next piece in her music-roll was an Italian aria. Kitty 
played the introduction, and turned towards Varenka. 

“Let us skip that,” said she, blushing. 

Kitty fixed her eyes on Varenka’s face. : 

“Nu! another one,” she said, hastily turning the pages. 

“No,” replied Varenka, putting her hand on the notes. 


‘FLet us sing this.” And she sang as calmly and coolly as 


before. ; 
After the singing Kitty and Varenka went down into the 


‘fittle garden next the house. 


“You had some association with that song, did you not?” 
asked Kitty. ‘‘You need not tell me about it, Simply say, » 
*Yes, I have.” 

“Why should I not tell you about it? Yes, there is an 


“ association,” said Varenka calmly, “and it is a 


one.. 
T once loved a man, and used to sing that piece to him.”? 
- 4 b s 
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Kitty did not speak. 


“T loved him, and he loved me also; but his mother was 


brag and he married someone else. He does not live 

ry far from us now, and I sometimes see him. You didn’t 

think that I also had my romance, did you?” And her face 

lighted up with a rare beauty, and a fire such as Kitty 
might have been habitual in other days. 

“*Why shouldn’t I have thought so? If I were a man I 
could never have loved anyone else after knowing you,” 
said Kitty. “What I cannot conceive is, that he was able to 
forget you, and make you unhappy for the sake of obeying 
his mother. He couldn’t have had any heart.” 

*On the contrary, he was an excellent man; and I, Tam 
very happy—nu! Shall we sing any more this evening ?”” 

“How good you are!” cried Kitty, stopping to kiss her. 
“If I could only be a bit like you.”’ 

“Why should you resemble anyone else besides yourself,” 
said Varenka, with her gentle smile. 

“Let us sit down a little while,” said Kitty, drawing her 
to a settee near by. ‘“‘Tell me how it can be other than a 
pons to think of a man who has scorned your love, who has 
jilted you. 

“Dal he did not scorn it at all. I am sure that he loved 
me. But he was a dutiful son, and. ix 

“ And suppose it had not been for the sake of his mother— 
of his own free will,” said Kitty, feeling that she was be- 
traying her own secret. 

“Then he cata not have behaved anager and I 
should not mourn for him,’’ replied Varenka simply. 

“But the insult!” cried Kitty. 

“Whose insult? You didn’t do aretitvar wrong?” 

‘Worse than wrong—shameful!” 

Varenka shook her head, and laid her hand on Kitty’s. 


“Da! but. why shameful?” she asked. “You surely did 
not tell a man who showed indifference to you that your loved — 


him?” 
| “Certainly not: But he knew it. There are looks, ways 
sph ny ot tL ve» ondsed year tml I ver fone 


“The question is solely this: do you love him now, or not?” 


: said Varenka, who liked to call things by their right names, 


“I bate him. Bark ee Rea 
_“But what for?” 

“The shame, the insult.’? 

_ *Acht aoe ait eons ake» 
ites shoutraeua hs inaee: 


“Kitty, it is getting cool; a agmemnee or come in.” 
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“It is time to go,” said Varenka, getting up. 

Kitty held her by the hand. 

But Vdrenka went back to the room, picked up her music, 
and, having said good-night to all, she was going to take her 
departure. ; Ae aN 

“ AVlow me: I will escort you,” said the colonel. 

_ “No, L always go home alone, and nothing ever happens 
to me,” said she, taking her hat. 

She hurried away with firm steps, her music-roll under 
fier arm, and disappeared in the semi-darkness of a summer 
night, carrying with her the secret of her dignity and her 
enviable calmness. 


XXXDL 


Krrry made Madame Stahl’s acquaintance, and her relations 
with this lady and Varenka had a calming influence upon her, 
, She learned, through this friendship, that there existed an 
entirely new world, which hitherto had been hidden from her, 
—a, beautiful, supernal world, which would enable her to look _ . 
calmly on her past. This life was reached by religion—not 
the religion to which Kitty had been accustomed since 
infancy, but a lofty, mystic religion, united with the purest 
thoughts and feelings, and believed in not through duty, 
but through love. : 

Madame Stahl spoke to her as to a lonely child whom she 
loved. But, lofty as Madame Stahl’s character was, touching 
as was her history, Kitty could not help noticing certain 
peculiarities, which troubled her. One day, for example, 
when her relatives were mentioned, Madame Stahl smiled 
disdainfully: it was contrary to Christian charity. Another 
time Kitty noticed, when she met a Roman-Catholic dignitary 
calling upon her, that Madame Stahl kept her face carefully 
shaded by the curtain, and had a strange look in her face, - 
These two incidents, though of slight importance, gave her 
some pain, and caused her to doubt Madame Stahl’s sincerity. 
Varenka, on the other hand, alone in the world, without 
family connections, without friends, hoping for naught, har- 
bouring no ill will after her bitter disappointment, seemed to 
her absolute perfection; It was through Varenka that she 
Jearned how to forget herself, and to love her neighbour, 
if she wanted to be happy, calm, and good, And, when once 
. ghe learned this, Kitty was no longer willing simply to admire, 
but she gave herself up with her whole heart to the new life 
which opened before her. After the stories which Varenka _ 
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told her of Madame Stahl and others whom she named, 
Kitty drew up a plan for her coming life. ; 

It was not difficult for Kitty to put her. new principles in 
practice; at the waters the sick and the unhappy are easily 
found, and she did as Varenka did. shoe: 

The princess quickly noticed how completely Kitty had 
fallen under the influence of her engowement. She saw that 
Kitty imitated Varenka, not only in her deeds of charity, but 
even in her gait, in her speech, in her ways of shutting her 
eyes. Later she discovered that her daughter was passing 
through a sort of crisis of the soul quite independent of the 
influence of her friends, 

One evening the princess saw Kitty reading the Gospels 
in a French Testament loaned her by Madame Stahl. She 
also noticed that she avoided all the gaieties of life, and 
alte her time to the sick under Varenka’s care, and particu- 
arly to a family of a poor sick painter named Petrof. 

All would have been very good if the princess had not 
feared the exaggeration into which her daughter might ~ 
easily be led. > 
' » “ Tine faut rien outrer” (‘One must never go to extremes’’], 
she said to her in French. 

The young girl did not answer. 

“Tt is a long time since Anna Pavlovna has been to see 
us,” said the princess one day, speaking of Madame Petrova. 
“T invited her to come, but she seems offended.’ : 

“No, I don’t think so, maman,” replied Kitty with a 
guilty look, ; 

“You have not been with her lately, have you?” ‘ 

“We planned a walk on the mountain for to-morrow,” 
said Kitty. ' 

Varenka came the same day, and announced that Anna, 
Paviovna had given up the proposed expedition. . 

“Kitty, there has not been anything unpleasant between 
you and the Petrofs, has there?” the princess asked, as soon 
as they were alone. aie Pies 

Kitty replied that nothing had happened, and that she did ~ 
not understand why Anna Pavlovna seemed to be angry with 
her; and she told the truth: But, if she did not know the 
reasons for the change in Madame Petrova, she guessed them, 

All the memories of her relations with this family came 
back to her. She remembered the joy which shone on Anna 
Pavlovna’s honest round face when they first met; their 
secret discussions to find means to distract the invalid, and 
keep him from the forbidden work, and to get him out of - 
doors. Then she remembered Petrof’s thin face, his long 
neck stretching out from his brown coat; his thin curly hair; - 
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his blue eyes, with their questioning look, which she had 
feared at first; his feeble efforts to seem lively and energetic 
when she was, near. 

She remembered the sick man’s humble and timid looks 
when he saw her, and the pleasant consciousness of her charit- 
able deeds. How lovely it all had been, but it lasted only 
for a brief moment. Now and for several days there had 
been a change. Anna Pavlovna received Kitty with scant 
friendliness, and did not cease to watch her husband. 

:, This suspicion poisoned the pleasure of her new lifes 


XXXIV 


Just before their season at the Spa was over, Prince Shcher- 
batsky rejoined them. 

He came back emaciated and with hollows under his eyes, 

‘put in his ordinary happy spirits; and he felt still more gay 
when he found that Kitty was on the road to health. 

The day after his arrival, the prince, in his long ulster, and 
with his Russian wrinkles and his puffy cheeks standing out 
above his stiffiy starched collar, went in the very best of 
spirits with Kitty to the spring. 
~The morning was beautiful. The neat, gay houses, with 
their little gardens, the sight of the German servants, with 
their red faces and red arms, happily working, the brilliant 
sun—everything filled the heart with pleasure. But as they 
came nearer to the spring they met more and more invalids, 
whose’ lamentable appearance contrasted painfully with the 
trim and beneficent Germani¢ surroundings. 

In spite of the return of his youth which the prince experi- 
enced, and the pride that he felt in having his favourite 
daughter on his arm, he confessed to a sense of shame and 
awkwardness in walking along with his firm step and his 
vigorous limbs... { 

“Introduce me, introduce me to your new friends,” said he 
to his daughter, pressing her arm with his elbow. ‘TI am be- 
ginning to like your abominable Soden for the good which i$ 

done you. Only it is melancholy for yous Who is this?” 

Kitty told the names of the acquaintances and strangers. 
that met on their way. At the very entrance of the 
garden they met Madame Berthe and her companion, and 
the prince was pleased to see the expression of joy on ths . 
old woman’s face at the sound of Kitty’s voice. - 

They soon met Varenka herself in the gallery. She hast 
ened up to them, carrying an elegant red bag in her hand, 

‘Here is papa,” said Kitty. . 


4 
. 
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Varenka made the prince | a simple and natural salutation, 
almost like a courtesy, and without any false modesty entered 
into conversation with him. 

“Of course I know you—know you very well already,” 
gaid the prince, with a pleasant expression that made Kitty 
see that her father liked her friend. “Where were you 


so fast?” 
‘aman is here,” she replied, turning to Kitty. “She 
dia sit flee all night, and the doctor advised her to take 


the air. I have brought her work.” 
“So that is your angel?” said the prince when Varenka 


‘had gone, Kitty saw that he had intended to rally her 


‘about her friend, but had refrained because her friend had 


pleased him. 

“Nu! let us go and see them all,” said he, “all your 
friends, even Madame Stahl if she will deign to remember 
me, 
~ “But did you ever know her, papa?” asked Kitty with 
fear, as she saw an ironical flash in her father’s eyes as he 
mentioned Madame Stahl. 

“T knew her husband, and I knew her a little before she 
joined the Pietists.” 

“What are these Pictists, papa?” asked Kitty, troubled 
because such a nickname was given to what in Madame 
Stahl she valued so highly. 

“J: myself do not know much about them. I only know 
this, that she thanks God for all her tribulations, and, above 
all, because her husband is dead. Nu/ and that is comical, 
because they did not live happily together. But who is that? 
What a clanatoby face!” he added, seeing an invalid in 
a brown-coat, with white pantaloons. making strange folds — 
around emaciated legs. 

“That is Petrof, a painter,” replied Kitty, with a blush; 4 
“and there is his wife, ”? she added, pointin; yes to Anna Pavlovna. 
Petrof arose, leaning on his cane, and looked timidly at 
the prince. - : 

“This is my daughter,” said the prince: “allow me 
gaake your acquaintance.” 

The painter bowed and smiled. 

We expected you yesterday, Princess,” said he to Kitty; 

“¥ expected to come, but Varenka told me that Anna 


-Paviovna sent word that you were not going. 


Ae aeall we i AR cease “troubled op 
to coug! to is his wife, he ‘ 
, *“Annetta! Annettal” while the reer veins on 
his thin white neck stood out like cords, 

Anna Pavlovna drew near. — 
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“How did you send word to the princess that you were 
not going?” he demanded angrily, in a whisper. 

“Good-morning, Princess,” said Anna Payloyna, in a 
constrained manner, totally different from her former effusive- 
ness. “Very glad to make your acquaintance,” she added, 
addressing the prince. ; 

*How could you have sent word to the princess that we 
were not going?” again demanded the painter in his hoarse 
whisper, and still more irritated because he could not express 
himself as he wished. = 

** Ach! Bozhe moi! I thought that we were not going,” 
said his wife testily. 

+‘How? When?” But a coughing-fit attacked him, and 
he made a gesture of despair with his hand. 

The prince raised his hat, and went away with his daughter. 

“Oh! Ach!” he sighed. ‘Oh these poor creatures!” 

“Yes, papa,” said Kitty; “and you must know that they 
have three children, and no servant, and no means at all. 
_ Ah, vot! there is Madame Stahl,” she said, directing his 
attention to a wheeled-chair, in which was lying a human ~ 
form, wrapped in grey and blue, propped up by pillows, and 
shaded by an umbrella. 

The prince approached her. Kitty instantly noticed in 
her father’s eyes that ironical glance which had troubled her 
before. He addressed Madame Stahl in excellent. French, 
and was extremely polite and friendly. ; 

“T do not know whether you still recollect me, but it iz 
my duty to bring myself to your remembrance, in order that 
I may thank you for kindness te my daughter,” said he, 
taking off his hat, and holding it in his hand, 

“Le prince Alexandre Cherbatsky!” said Madame Stahl, 
fooking at him with her heavenly eyes, in which Kitty 
thought she saw a shade of dissatisfaction. “Iam enchanted 
to see you: I am very fond of your daughter.” 

“Your health is not always reg 
a I am pretty well used to it now,” replied Madame 
Stahl, 4 
~ “You have c very little during the ten or twelve 
years since I had honour of seeing you.” . 
ot Xea, God, who gives the cross, gives also the power tq 
carry it. I often ask myself why my life is so prolonged. 

“For doing good, without doubt,” said the prince, with 
laughing eyes. : ‘ ; 

-“It is not for us to judge,” replied Madame Stah!, who 
pe not failed to observe the gleam of irony in the prince’s 

ace, . 7 

The prince had just caught sight of the Muscovite colonel; 


1 
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and bowing to Madame Stahl, he went away with his daugh- 
ter, to join him, 

“This is our aristocracy, Prince,” said the colonel, with 
sareastic intent. “Did you know her before her illness, 
Prince—that is, before she became an invalid?” 

“Yes, she became an invalid when I knew her.” 

“They say that she has not walked for ten years,” 

**She does not walk, because one leg is shorter than the 
other. She is very badly put together——~”’ 

* “Papa, it is impossible,” cried pees 

“Evil tongues say so, my dear; and your friend Varenka 
ought to see her as she is. Och! these invalid ladies!” 

Oh, no, papa, I assure you, Varenka adores her,” cried 
Kitty eagerly; ‘‘and besides, she isn’t deformed. Ask any 
one you please: Aline Stahl knows her thoroughly.” 

“Maybe,” replied her father, pressing her arm gently; 
**but it would be better for people to be a little less con- 
Spicuous in making their charities.” 


XXXV 


Tar prince’s gaiety and good-humour were contagious, and 
mone of his household and acquaintances, not even their 
German landlord, escaped it. When he came in with Kitty, 
from his walk, the prince invited the colonel, Marya Eyvgen- 
yevna and her daughter, and Varenka, to lunch, and had 
the table spread under the horse-chestnuts, in the garden. 

The et in a bonnet trimmed with Hlac ribbons, 
presided over the table, which was spread with an exceedingly 
white cloth, whereon were placed the coffee-service, the 
bread, butter, cheese, and cold’ game; she was distributing 
cups and tarts: while the prince, at the other end of the 
iable, was eating with good appetite, and talking with great 
animation. The colonel, as always, was amused at the 
prince’s sallies of wit; but he agreed with the princess on 
the European question, which he imagined that he under-’ 
stood thoroughly. The good Marya Evgenyevna laughed 
till the tears ran down her cheeks; and even Varenka, to 
Kitty’s great astonishment, was awakened from her ordinary 
quiet melancholy by the prince’s jests, “ 

All this delighted Kitty, but she could not free herself 

from mental pe Moreover, she could not help puzzling 
herself with 


cy 


and disagreeably than ever, 


e reasons for the change in her relations with: - 
the Petrofs, which had struck her this very day more plainly 
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“Where are you going? Stay a little longer,” said the 
prince to Varenka at the close of the luncheon... ~ 
* «But I must go home,” said Varenka, rising, and laughing 
gaily again. : ; ; 
Kitty followed her. Even Varenka seemed to her friend 
changed. She was not less good, but she was different from 
- what she had imagined her to be. 
_ “Ach! it is a long time since I have laughed so much,” 
said Varenka. When shall I see you again?” 
“Maman wanted to go the Petrofs’. Will you be there?” 
asked Kitty, trying to read Varenka. 
“T will be there,” she replied. “They expect to go; and 
J am going to help them pack.” . 
“Nu! Then I will go with you.” . 
“No: why should you?” ; : 
“Why, why, why?” asked Kitty. “Wait a moment, 
and tell me why. Tell me honestly why you don’t like 
to have me go to the Petrofs’. You don’t like it: why is 
it?” 
“Daf At bottom there is nothing very serious: only 
Mikhail Alekséyevitch—that was Petrof’s name—was wil- 
ling to leave at any time, and now he does not want to go,” 
replied Varenka, smiling. “Nuf Anna Pavlovna imagines 
that he does not want to go because you are here. You 
have been the cause of a family quarrel, and you know how 
irritable these invalids are.” i 
Kitty kept silent. 
“So it is better not to go there, you see; and you will 
not be angry an R 
“But I deserved it, because this was all pretence, it was 
all hypocrisy, and because it did not come from the heart. 
What business had I to meddle with the affairs of a stranger? 
- And so I have been the cause of a quarrel, and simply because 
it was all hypocrisy, hypocrisy,”’ said Kitty, mechanically 
and shutting the sunshade. = 
deg why do you call it hypocrisy?” asked. Varenka 
mtly. © f 
Pei Because I did it to seem better to others, to myself, to 
God—to deceive everybody. No, I will not fall so low 
again. a would rather be wicked, and not lie, and not 


“Da! But who is a liar?” asked Vdrenka. 
“I was not speaking of you, not of you at all. You are 


occurred, if I had not been wicked. What have I to do 
with Anna Pavlovna? Let them live as they want to, and 
‘ 1 ¢ 
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I will do the same. I can’t be somebody else. Besides, it 
is not that at all——” 

“Kitty,” cried her mother’s voice, “come here, and show 
papa your corals.” : 

Kitty obeyed her mother with a dignified air, but she did 
not become reconciled with her friend. 

Varenka, with her hat on, was sitting by the table, 
examining the remains of her parasol, which Kitty had 
broken. She raised her head as Kitty returned. 

“‘Varenka, forgive me,’ whispered Kitty, coming up to 
her. “I did not know what I was saying. IL ” 

. “Truly, I did not mean to cause you pain,” said Varenka, 


Peace was made. But her father’s coming had changed - 
for Kitty the world in which she lived. She began to long. 
to breathe the purer, healthier atmosphere of Russia at 
Yergushoyo, where Dolly and the children had preceded 
her, as she learned from a letter that had just come. 

But her love for Varenka had not diminished, When she 
‘went away, she begged her to come and visit them in Russia, 

““¥ will come when you are married,” said she. 

* “Nu! In that case, I shall get married only for your sake, 
Don’t forget your promise,” said Kitty. : é 

The doctor’s prophecies were realized. Kitty came home 
to Russia perfecily well. Possibly she was not as gay- and 
careless as before, but her calmness was restored. The pains 
of the past were only a memory: 


PART THREE 


I 


Serctr Ivanovircn Koznuisuer liked to rest after his in- 
tellectual labours; an‘ instead of going abroad, as usual, he 
eame, towards the end of May, to visit his brother in the 
country. In his opinion, country life was the best of all, and 
he came now to enjoy it at Pokrovsky. Konstantin Levin 
was very glad to welcome him, the more because he did not 
expect his brother Nikolai this summer. But in spite of his- 
love and respect for Sergéi Ivanovitch, Konstantin was not 
altogether at his ease with him in the country. : 
Sergéi Ivanovitch looked upon his brother as an excellent 
fellow, whose heart was bien placé, as he expressed it in 
French, but whose mind, though quick and active, was full 
of non sequiturs. Often, with the condescension of an elder 
brother, he tried to make him see the real meaning of things ; 
- but he could not take genuine pleasure in discussing with 
him, because his opponent was so easy to vanquish. 
Konstantin Levin, on his side, looked upon his brother as 
a man of vast intelligence and learning, endowed with extra- 
ordinary faculties, most advantageous to the community 
at large; but as he advanced in life, and learned to know 
him better, he sometimes asked himself, in the secret cham< 
bers of his heart, if this devotion to the general interests, 
which he himself seemed to lack, was really a good quality, 
or rather a vice. 
- Levin felt also another sort of constraint in his relations 
with his brother when he was spending the summer with 
him: ‘The days seemed to him too short for him to accom- 
lish all that he wanted to do and to superintend, while his’ 
prother cared to do nothing but take his ease, 

It was his favourite habit to lie lazily on the grass, stretched 
out at full length in the sun, and to talk. ts 
“You can’t imagine,” he would say, ‘“‘how I enjoy this 
idleness, I have not an idea in my head: it is empty as a 
aa te ‘ 
But Konstantin quickly wearied of sitting down and talk- 
ing about trifle. He knew that in his absence they were. 
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spreading the manure on the wrong fields, and were up to 
God knows what mischief, and he felt anxious to be super- 
intending this work: he knew that they would be taking off 
the irons from his English ploughs, so as to be able to say 
that they were not as good as the primitive arrangements 
still used by his neighbour So-and-so, 


il 


Easrty in June, Agafya Mikhailovna, the old nurse and 
zkonomka [housekeeper], in going down cellar, slipped on 
the staircase, and dislocated her wrist. The district doctor 
eame and examined the arm, declared that it was not out 
of joint, and applied compresses: and during dinner, proud 
_ of finding himself in the society of the distinguished Koz- 
nuishef, he began to relate all the petty gossip of the neigh« 
pourhood; and, in order that he might have occasion to 
introduce his enlightened ideas, he began to complain of, 
the bad state of things in general, 

Sergéi Ivanovitch tend attentively. Animated by the 
presence of a new hearer, he talked, and made keen and . 
shrewd observations, which were received by the young 
physician with respectful appreciation. - After his departure 
pain took a fish-line and went to the river. Konstantin 

as intending to make a tour of inspection across the fields, 
ber he offered to take his brother in his gig as far as the 
river. 

To reach the fields, it was necessary to cross the woodland: 
Sergéi Ivanovitch liked this dense forest. He pointed out 
to his brother, as they rode alone, an old linden almost in 
flower; but Konstantin, who did not himself care to speak 
about the beauties of nature, did not care to have others - 
speak of them. Words, he thought, spoiled the beauty of . 
the thing that they saw. 

‘Sergéi Ivanovitch begged his brother to drive him as far 
as id of laburnums, near which perch were to be 
caug) ie 

Sergéi sat down under the laburnums, and cast his line: 
Though he caught nothing, he was undisturbed in spirits, and — 
the time that his brother was away conversing with Famitch 
and the other workmen did not seem irksome to him, When 
his brother returned, anxious to get back to the house to give 
some orders, Sergéi was sitting calmly looking at the water. 
and the sky and ba fields. 
 # These fields,” he said, fare heavenly. They always 
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remind me of an enigma, do you know?—‘The grass says 
to the river. n2t 


' “¥ don’t know any such riddle,” interrupted Konstantin 
in a melancholy tone: 


Tit 


“Do you know, I was thinking about you,” said Sergéi 
Ivanovitch, “It is not well at all, what is going on in your 
district, if that doctor tells the truth: he is not a stupid 
fellow. And I have told you all along, and I say: to-day, 
you are wrong in not going to the assembly meetings, to 
know what they are doing.’ 

“But I have tried it,” replied Levin unwillingly. “I - 
can’t do anything.” 

“Dal why can’t you do anything? T cannot admit that 
it is incapacity or lack of intelligence: isn’t it simply laziness?” 

“T have tried it, and I am sure that I cannot do anything,” 

Levin was not paying great heed’ to what his brother said, _ 
but was looking intently across the fields on the other side of 
the river, ; 
‘Why can’t you do anything?” — i f 

“TI cannot feel interested in what you wish me to do,” 
replied Levin. ral 

“ Nu, listen!”’ said his brother, his handsome, intellectual 
- face growing a shade darker. ‘“‘There are limits to every-~ 

thing. It is very fine to be an original and outspoken man, 
and to hate falsehood—all that I know: but the fact is, 
that what you say has no sense at all, or has a very bad 
sense. Do you really think it idle that these people, whom 
you. love, as you assert-——”__. “ 

“T never asserted any such thing,’ replied Konstantin 
Levin. 

“That these poeple should perish without aid? Coarse 
babki_ [peasant-women] act as midwives, and the people 
remain in ignorance, and are at the mercy of every letter- 
writer. But it is within your power to remedy all this; and 
you don’t assist them, because,.in your eyes, it is not worth 
while.’ : we BY got 
Konstantin Levin felt, that, if he did not wish to be con- 

victed of indifference for the public weal, he would have 
to make a defence. 
»-“T do not see how it is possible——” 

“What, impossible to give medical aid if the funds wera 

watched more closely?” 


‘Impossible it seems to me,.. Tn the four thousand square 


aN 
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versts of our district, with our floods, snow-storms, and busy 
= I don’t see the possibility of giving public medical 

“Nu! nonsense! You are unjust.” » 

Konstantin Levin felt that he was pushed to the wall, 

“Maybe it is a good thing; but why should I put myself 
out—have medical dispensaries located which I never make 
use of, or schools where I should never send my children, 
and where the peasants won’t send their children, and where 
I am not sure that it is wise to send them, anyway?” 

Sergéi Ivanovitch, carefully pulling his line from the water 
developed another line of attack. 

“Nu! that is absurd,” said he with a smile. ‘“‘In the 
first place, the dispensary is necessary, Voi! we ourselves 
sent for the zemski dokior for Agafya Mikhailovna.” 

“Nu! I believe that her wrist was out of joint, in spite 
of what he said.” 

“That remains to be proved, ‘In the next place, the 
muziek who can read is a better workman, and more useful 
to you. ; S: 

“Oh, no!: replied Konstantin Levin bluntly. ‘Ask any 
one you please, they will tell you that the educated muzhik 
is less valuable as a Iabourer. He will not repair the roads; | 
and, when they build bridges, he will only steal the planks.” 

“Now, this is not the point,” said Sergéi, vexed, because 
he detested contradiction, and bringing up arguments without 
any apparent connection, “The question is this: Do you 
ery i that education is good for the peasantry?” 

And Sergéi Ivanovitch, the better to show his brother what 
2 mistake he had made, began to discuss the question from 
an historico-philosophical point of view, which Konstantin 
was by no means able to appreciate. 


“As to your distaste for affairs, excuse me if I refer it | 


to our Russian indolence and gentility [barsivo, Russian 
rank]; and I trust that this temporary error will pass away.” 
Konstantin was silent. He felt himself routed. He did 
not try to fathom this question; but, without replying to his 
brother, he became absorbed in entirely different thoughts, 
eonnected with his own work. Sergéi Ivanovitch reeled 
—_ nares eee A i=. Sic sana waded 


. Vv 
ome at the tea-table, Levin said to his brother: “It seems 


ike settled weather. To-morrow I am going to mow,” . 
iii Apizee this ie said ene Ivanoyitch, 
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_ “J like it extremely,” said Levin. “Last year I myself 
‘mowed with the muzhiks, and to-morrow I am going to spend 
all day at it.” ‘ 
Sergéi Ivanovitch raised his head, and gazed with aston- 
{shment at his brother. 
~ “What did you say? Like the muzhiks, all day long?” 
“Certainly: it is very enjoyable.” hase 
“Pot kak! but tell me, how do the muzhiks look at it? 
Naturally they make sport because the barin is queer, don’t 


they?” 
- “No, I don’t think so; but this is such pleasant, and at 
the same time, hard work, that they don’t think about it.” 


The next morning Konstantin Levin got up earlier than 
usual; but his duties about the house detained him, and when 
he came to the mowing-field he found the men already at 
work. 

The old round-shouldered Yermil was there in a very 
clean white shirt, wielding the scythe; there was the young 
small Vaska, who used to be Levin’s driver; there was Sef, 
a little thin old muzhitchok, who had taught him how ta 
mow. He was cutting 2 wide swath without stooping, and 
easily handling his scythe. 

Levin dismounted from his horse, tied her near the road, 
and went across to Sef, who immediately got a second scythe 
from a clump of bushes. 5 

Levin took it, and began to try it: The haymakers, having 
finished their line, were returning one after the other on their 
track, covered with sweat, but gay and lively. They all 
stopped, and saluted the barin, No one ventured to speak; 
but at last a wrinkled old man, without a beard, and dressed 
in a sheepskin jacket, thus addressed him: 

“Took here, barin, if you put your hand to the work, 
you must not quit it,” said he; and Levin heard the sound, 
of stifled laughter among the workmen, 

' &T will ey not to be left behind,” he said as he took his 
place behind Sef, and waited for the signal to begins © 
* They went over the first swath. And this long stretch 
was very hard for Levin; but afterwards, when the work began 
again, Levin had no other thought, no other desire, than to 
reach the other end as soon as the others. He heard nothing 
but the swish of the scythes behind him, saw nothing but 
' Sef’s straight back plodding on in front of him, and the , 
semi-circle described in the grass, which fell over slowly, 
carrying with it the delicate heads of flowers. 
: Suddenly he felt a pleasant sensation of coolness on his 
shoulders. | He looked up at the sky while Sef was plying the 
whetstone, and he saw a heavy black cloud, A shower had 
, Ss ae, 
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come, and a heavy rain was falling. Some of the muzhiks . 
were putting on their kaftans: others, like Levin himself, 
were glad to feel the rain upon their shoulders, 

The work went on and on, Levin absolutely lost all idea 
of time, and did not know whether it was early or late. 
Though the sweat stood on his face, and dropped from his 
nose, and all his back was wet as though he had been plunged 
in water, still he felt very good. 

After they had gone over the field one more time, Sef 
halted, and, going to the starik, whispered something to him, 
Then the two studied the sun. 

Breakfast, barin,’? said the siarik. 

“So late already? Nu! breakfast, then.” 

Levin gave his scythe to Sef, and crossed the wide stretch 
fo field; where the mown grass lay lightly moistened by the 
shower, and went to his horse: ‘ 

.. Levin unhitched his horse and went home to take coffee 
with his brother. Sergéi Ivanovitch had just got up;. before 
lhe was dressed and down in the dining-room, Konstantin 
was back to the field again. 


v 


Arter breakfast, Levin, in returning to his work, took his 
place between the quizzical starik, who asked hirn to be his 
neighbour, and a young muzhik who had only lately been 
“married, and was now mowing for the first time. , 
Behind Levin came the young Mishka. His pleasant, 
youthful face under a wreath of green leaves, which bound. 
his ee worked with the energy that employed the rest of 
his body. ‘ 5 
The longer Levin mowed, the more frequently he felt the 
moments of oblivion, when his hands did not wield the 
scythe, but the scythe seemed ta have a self-conscious body, _ 
full of life, and carrying on, as it were by enchantment, a — 
regular and systematic work. These were indeed joyful 
moments, It was hard only when he was obliged to inter- 
_rupt this unconscious activity to remove a clod or a clump 
of wild sorrel. — INT 
_ Levin did not realize how the time was flying, If he had 
been asked how long he had been mowing, he would have - 
answered: ‘A quarter of an hour”; and here it was almost 
dinner-time. : 
Twice more they went across the field, and then the siarik 


stopped, ee 
_**Nu, barin! dinner,” said he in a decided tone. b 
Then the mowers, walking along the riverside, went back 
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_ to their kaftans, where the children were waiting with the 
dinners. Some clustered around the telyégas; others sat in 
the shade of a laburnum, where the mown grass was heaped up, 

Levin sat down near therm: he had no wish to leave them. 
All constraint in the presence of the barin had disappeared; 
the muzhiks prepared to take their dinner. The siarik 
erumbed his bread into his porringer, mashed it with his 
spoon, poured water on from his tin basin, and, cutting off 
still more bread, he salted the whole plentifully; and, turning 
to the east, he said his prayer. Then he invited Levin, 
Levin found the fiurka so palatable that he decided not to 
go home to dinner. 

When dinner was over, the starik offered another prayer, 
and arranged a pillow of fresh-mown grass, and composed 
himself for a nap. 

Levin calculated what his workmen had done, and what 
still remained to do. The work accomplished by the forty- 
two men was considerable. The whole field, which in the 
time of serfdom used to take thirty-two men two days, was 
now almost mowed: only a few corners with short rows were 
left. But he wanted to do still more: in his opinion, the sun 
was sinking too early. He felt no fatigue: he only wanted 
to do more rapid, and if possible better, work. 

Do you think we shall get Mashkin Hill mowed to-day?” . 
he demanded of the starik. 

“Tf God allows: the sun is still high: Will there be little 
sips of vodka for the boys?” 

At supper-time, when the men rested again, and some of 
them were lighting their pipes, the starik announced te the 
boys, “Mow Mashkin Hill—extra vodka!” 

The tender and soft grass of Mashkin Hill was easy to 
mow, but it was hard to climb and descend the steep sides 
ofthe ravine. But the starik did not let this appear. Always 
lightly swinging’ his scythe, he climbed with short, firm 
steps though he trembled all over with the exercise. He 


. Jet nothing escape him, not a herb or a mushroom; and he 


‘never ceased to joke with Levin and the muzhiks, Levin 
behind ‘him felt that he would drop at every instant, and 
told himself that he should never climb, scythe in hand; 
this steep hillside, where even unencumbered, it would be 
hard to go. But he persevered all the same, and succeeded, 
‘He felt as though some interior force sustained him. 


VI re hat 


Tony had finished mowing the Mashkin Verkh: the last 
_ -Fows were done, and the men had taken their kafians, and 
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were gaily going home. Levin mounted his horse, and re- 


gretfully took leave of his companions, 
Sergéi Ivanovitch had long done his eek and, sitting i in 


his room, was taking iced lemonade, and reading the papers _ 


and reviews, which had just come from the post, when Levin, 
with matted and disordered hair, and full of lively talk 
joined him, 

“Well, we mowed the whole field: Ach? How good, how 
delightful! And how has the day passed with you?” he 
asked, completely forgetting the unpleasant conversation of» 
the evening before. 

“First rate. But you don’t mean to say that you have. 
been mowing all day? You must be hungry as a wolf. 
Kuzma has your dinner all ready for you.” 

“No: Iam not hungry; I ate yonder. But I’m going to 
have a bath,” 

“About five minutes afterwards the brothers met in the 
dining-room; Levin imagined that he was not hungry, and 
he sat down only so as not to hurt Kuzma’s feelings; but 
when he once got to eating, he found it excellent, His 
brother looked at him with a smile. 

“* Ach, da! there’s a letter for you,” he said: 

The letter was from Oblonsky. Levin read it aloud. It 
was dated from Petersburg: 

“I have just heard from Dolly: she is at Yergushovo; 
everything is going wrong with her. Please go and see her, 
and give her your advice—you who know everything. She’ 
will be so glad to see you! She is all alone, wretched. 
Mother-in-law is abroad with the family.” 4 

“Certainly I will go to see her,” said Levin: “Let us 
go Souetiine. She is a glorious woman: don’t you think. so?”/ 

“And they live near you?” 


“About thirty versts, possibly forty: But there's a good 


road. We can make good time.” 

“Tike to very much,” said Sergéi Ivanovitch enthusias- 
tically; “I was coming to see you mow, but"the heat was 
so insupportable that I did not go farther than the wood. 
{ rested a while, and then I went to the village. I met your 
nurse there, and asked her what the muzhtks thought about 
you. As I understand it, they don’t approve of you.” 

‘Maybe; but I never enjoyed anything more in all my 
Swell, Ta well 

see you are satisfied with day,” i 
_ Sergéi Ivanovitch; dane cai ig 
_ *Very well satisfied: We finished the whole field; and I 
got so well acquainted eet ered seam 
how he pleased me,"2 ues 
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“Nu! you are satisfied with your day! So am I, with mine. 
In the first place, I solved two chess problems, and one was 
a beauty. Ill show it to you. And then—I thought of 
pur last evening’s discussion.” 

“What? Our last evening’s discussion?” said Levin, half 
closing his eyes. ‘But I must go to the office, and give my 
orders.” He arose and stretched himself. 

“Tf you must go to the office, I'll go with you.” 

“Ach, batiushki!”’? exclaimed Levin so brusquely, that his 
brother was startled, 

“What's the matter?” - 

‘“‘Agafya Mikhailovna’s hand,” said Levin, striking his 
forehead. ‘I had forgotten all about her.” 

“She is much better.” ; 

“Nu! still, I must go to her. Tl be back before you get 
on your hat.” 

And he started to run down-stairs, his heels clattering on 
the steps. 


VII 


Waite Stephan Arkadyevitch was off to Petersburg, being 
well supplied with money, Dolly, with the children, was 
on her way to the country, in order to reduce the expenses 
as much as possible. She was going to their country-place 
at Yergushovo, an estate which had been a part of her dowry. 
Jt was where the wood had been sold in the spring, and was 
situated about fifty versts from Levin’s Pokrovsky. 

When Stepan Arkadyevitch went in the spring to sell the 
wood, his wife begged him to give a glance at the house, 
and have it made habitable. Stepan Arkadyevitch, like 
the guilty husband that he was, feeling desirous of making 
his wife’s material existence as comfortable as possible, made 
haste to have the furniture covered with cretonne, to hang 
curtains, to clear up the garden, to plant flowers, and to 
build a pide across the pond. 

Although Stepan was a solicitous husband and a father, 
he was constantly forgetting that he had a wife and children; 
_ and his tastes remained those of a bachelor. When he got 

back to Moseow he took great pride in assuring his wife that 
he had arranged the house to perfection, and he advised her 
strongly to go there immediately. This emigration suited 
him in many ways: the children would enjoy the country, 

nses would be lessened, and last, and most essential, 
he would be freer. 

Darya Aleksandrovna, on her part, felt that it would be a 
good thing to take the eiildren away after the scarlatina, 
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for the youngest little girl gained very slowly. Moreover, 
she would be freed from the importunities of the butcher, the 
fish-dealer, and the baker, which troubled her. And finally 
the happy thought occurred, to invite her sister Kitty, who 
was coming home from abroad about the middle of the sum- 
mer, and had been advised to take some cold baths. Kitty 
wrote her that nothing would delight her so much as to spend © 
the rest of the summer with her at Yergushovo, that place 
that was so full of;happy childhood memories for both of them. 
The first part of the time the country life was very tire- 
some to Dolly. She had lived there when she was a child. 
Viewed in the light of early recollections, she had. expected 
it to be a refuge from all the trials of city life, and if it was 
not very gay or elegant—and she hardly expected to find it 
so—at least, it would be comfortable and inexpensive, and 
the children would be happy. But now, when she came there 
as mistress of the house, she found things contrary to her 
expectations. { 
On the morning after their arrival, it began to rain in 
torrents. The roof was leaking; and the water dripped in 
the corridor and the nursery, and the little beds had to be 
brought down into the parlour. It was impossible to find a 
cook, Among the nine cows in the barn, according to the 
dairy-woman’s report, some were going to calve, and the 
rest were either too young or too old, and consequently they 
could not have butter, or even milk for the children. Not an 
egg was to be had. It was impossible to find a hen. They 
had for roasting or broiling, only tough old roosters. No 
babui were to be found to do the washing—all were at work 
fn the fields. They could not drive, because one of the 
horses was balky, and wouldn’t be harnessed. They had to 
give up bathing, because the bank of the river had been trod- 
den into a quagmire by the cattle, and moreover, it was too 
conspicuous: Walking near the house was not pleasant, be- 
eause the tumble-down fences let the cattle into the garden, 
and there was in the herd a terrible bull which bellowed, and 
was reported to be ugly. In the house, there was not a 
clothes-press. The closet-doors either would not shut, or 
fiew open when anyone passed, In the kitchen, there were 
no pots or kettles, In the laundry, there were no tubs, or 
even any scrubbing-boards for the girls, 


Vill 


Towarps the end of May, when everything was beginning 
to_improve, she received her husband’s reply. to her com- 
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plaints about her domestic tribulations. He wrote, asking 
pardon because he had not remembered everything, and 
promised to come just as scon as he could. This had not 
yet come to pass; and at the end of June, Darya Aleksan~ 
drevna was still living alone in the country. 

Then, one day Darya Aleksandrovna, with a platok on her 
head, and surrounded by all her little flock of bathers, was 
just. drawing near the house when the coachman called out: 
‘Here comes some barin—Pokrovsky, it looks like!” 

To her great joy, Darya Aleksandrovna saw that it was 
indeed Levin’s well-known form in grey hat and grey over- 
coat. She was always glad to see him; but now she was 
particularly delighted, because he saw her in all her glory, 
and no one could appreciate her triumph better than Levin, 

When he caught sight of her, it seemed to him that he saw 
the personification of the family happiness of his dreams. 

“You are like a brooding-hen, Darya Aleksandrovna.” 

“ Ach! how glad I am!” said she, extending her hand. 

“Glad! But you did not let me know. My brother is 
staying with me; and I had a little note from Stiva, telling 
me you were here.” 

“From Stiva?” repeated Dolly, astonished. ; 

‘Yes. He wrote me that you were in the country, and, 
of course, I understood that it was a pleasant way of telling 
me that you would be glad to see me; and I was glad. £ 
imagine that you, a city dame, find it savage here; and, if 
I can be of the least use to you, I am wholly at your service.” 

“Oh, no!” said Dolly. “‘At first it was rather hard, 
but now everything is running beautifully. I owe it all to 
my old nurse,” she added, pointing to Matrions Filimonoyna, 
who, perceiving that they were speaking of her, gave Levin 
a pleasant, friendly smile. She knew him, and knew that 
he would make a splendid husband for the baruishna, as she 
called Kitty, and thus felt an interest in him. 

“Will you get in? We will squeeze up a little,” said she; 

“No, I will walk. Children, which of you will run with 
me to get ahead of the horses?” 

' ‘The children were very Phin Seas with Levin, and 
did not remember where they seen him; but they had 
none of that strange feeling of timidity and aversion which 
children are often blamed for showing in the presence of 
their elders. The two eldest instantly accepted his inyita- 
tion, and ran with him as they would have gone with their 
nurse, or Miss Hull, or their mother. Lili also wanted to 
go with him: so he set her on his shoulder, and began to run; 

There in the country, with the children and with Darya 
Aleksandrovna, with whom he felt thoroughly in sympathy, 


A 
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Levin entered into that boylike, happy frame of mind which 

was not unusual with him, and which Darya Aleksandroyna 

ly admired in him. He played with the children, and 

taught them gymnastic exercises; he jested with Miss Hull 

in his broken English; and he told Darya Aleksandrovna | of 
his in the country. 

~ After dinner, Darya Aleksandrovna, sitting alone with him 
on the baleony, began to speak of Kitty. 

“Did you know? Kitty is coming here to spend the 
summer with me!” 

“Indeed!” replied Levin. ‘‘Then I shall send you two 
cows, shall'I? And if you insist. on paying, and have no 
scruples, then you may, give me five rubles a month.” 

“We shall get along.” : 

“Nu! Then I am going to look at your cows; and, with 

your permission, I will give directions about feeding ‘them, 
All d ds on that.” 
; Levin, in order not to hear anything more about 
Kitty, of whom more than anything else he was anxious to 
hear, explained to Darya Aleksandrovna the whole theory of 
the proper management of cows, so systematized that cows 
beeame mere machines for the conversion of so much fodder 
into milk, and so on, 


Ix 


“Krrry writes me that she is longing for solitude and re- 
pose,” began Dolly after a moment’s silence. 

“Is her health: better?” asked Levin with feeling. 

“Thank the Lord, she is entirely well! I never believed 
that she had any Jung-trouble. aa 

“Ach! I am very glad,” said Levin; and Dolly thought _ 
that she could read on his face the touching expression of — 
inconsolable grief as he said it, and then looked at her in 


“Tell me, Konstantin Leyin,” said Darya Aleksandrovna 
with a friendly, and at the same time a pecemiychie vans, 
smile, “why are you angry with Kitty?” | 

“1? I am not angry with her,” said Levin, — 

“Yes, you are. Why didn’t you come to see any of us | 
the last time you were in Moscow?” 

Aleksandrovna,” he exclaimed, blushing to the 
roots of his hair, “I beg of you, with your ‘kindness of heart, 
net to think of such a thing! How ean you not have pity 
fina os he you know that T offered myself, and was rejected.” 

he said this, all the tender feelings that Kitty’s name 
had caused vanished at the memory of this injury. 
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“ow could you suppose that I knew?” 

“Because everybody knows it.” ; 

‘There is where you are mistaken, I suspected it, but 1 
knew nothing positive.” 

‘*Ah, nu and so you know now!” 

“All that I know is that she was keenly tortured by a 
memory to which she permitted no reference made. 
she has made no confidences to me, then she has not to any- 
one else. Now, what have you against her? Tell me!” 

“T just told you all that there was.” 

“When was it?” 

“When I was at your house the last. time.’ 

“But I will tell you,” said Darya Aleksandrovna: “I am 
sorry for Kitty, very sorry. You suffer only in your pride 


“Perhaps so,” said Levin, “But——” 

She interrupted him. _ Te 

“But she, poor little one, I am very, very sorry for her. 
Now I understand all!” 

“T beg of you, I beg of you, let us not speak of this any 
more,” said Levin. 

“Yes, I understand all now,” said Dolly: “you cannot 
understand this, you men, who are free in your choice; it is 
perfectly clear whom you love: while a young girl, with that 
feminine, maidenly modesty imposed on her, must see you 
men, but must wait till the word is spoken—and the young 
girl will be, must be, so timid that she will not know what to 
say.” ; : ; 

“Ves, if her heart does not speak 7, 

“No; her heart speaks, but think for a moment: you men 
decide upon some girl, you visit her home, you watch, observe, 
and you make up your minds whether you are in love or not, 
and then, when you have come to the conclusion that you love 
her, your offer .yourselves.” . 

“Nul we don’t always de that.” : 

‘All the same, you don’t propose until your love is fully 

.xipe, or when you have made up your mind between two 

possible choices. But the young girl cannot make a choice. 

They pretend that she can choose, but she cannot: she can 
only answer yes-or no.” : 

“Da! the choice was between me and Vro Pi arc 

Levin; and the resuscitated dead love in his so dito, 
die for a second, giving his heart an additional pang. 
_ “Darya Aleksandrovna,” said he, “thus one chooses 3 
‘dress or any trifling merchandise, but not love. Besides, the 
choice has been made, and so much the better; and it cam 
not be done again.” , eC 
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* Ach! pride, pride!” said Dolly, as though she would 
express her scorn for the degradation of his sentiments, 

“Darya Aleksandroyna,” said he dryly, “I am touched 

by your confidence in me; but I think you are mistaken, 
Right or wrong, this vanity which you so despise makes it 
impossible for me ever to think about Katerina Aleksan- 
drovna; you understand? Utterly impossible.” 
» “J will say only one thing more. You must know that I 
am speaking to you of my sister, whom I love as my own 
children. I don’t say that she loves you, but I only wish 
to say that her reply at that moment amounted to nothing 
at all.’ 

“T don’t know,’ said Levin, leaping suddenly to his feet. 
“Tf you only realized the pain that you-cause me! It is 
just the same as if you had lost a child, and they came to 
you and said: ‘He would have been like this, like this, and 
he might have lived, and you would have had so much joy 
in him—but he is dead, dead, dead’ Ay 

‘How absurd you are!’’ said Darya Aleksandrovna, with 
a melancholy smile at the sight of Levin’s emotion, “Da! 
T-understand better and better,” she continued pensively. 
“Then you won’t come to see us when Kitty is here?” 
> “No, I will not. Of course, E will not avoid Katerina 
Aleksandrovna; but, when it is possible, I shall endeavour to 
spare her the affliction of my presence.” 

He took his leave, and rode away; and she did not try tc 

-keep him longer. 


x 


Towarps the middle of July, Levin received a visit from 
the stérosta of his sister’s estate, situated about twenty versis 
from Pokroysky. He brought the report about the progresa 
of affairs, and about the hay-making, The sidrosta came to 
announce that the work was dons and that he, fearing lest 
it should rain, had asked the sccountant te make the division, 
and turn over to the LL aadee the eighteen hay-cocks which 
were his share. By the unsatisfactory answer te his question . 
“why the hay had been mowed only on the largest prairie, . 
by the stdrosta’e haste im declaring the division. without 
orders, by the muzhik’s whole manner, Levin was led te 
think that im this matter thers was something crooked, 
-and he concluded that it would be wise te go and look inte it, 
Levin reached the estate just at dinner-time; and, vies 
his horse at the house of his brother’s nurse, he went to # 
’ the old man at the apiary, hoping to obtain from him some 
. light on the question of the hay-crop. — : i 
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The loquacious, friendly old man, whose name was Par- 
menviteh, was delighted to see Levin, told him all about 
his husbandry, and gave him a long account of his bees, 
and how they swarmed this year; but when Levin asked 
him about the hay, he gave vague and unsatisfactory answers. 
And thus Levin’s suspicions were more than ever strength- 
ened. ‘Thence he went to the prairie and examined the hay- 
ricks, and found that they could not contain fifty loads each, 
as the muzhiks said. So he had one of the carts which they 
had used as a measure to be brought, and ordered all the 
hay from one of the ricks to be carried into the shed. The 
hay-rick was found to contain only thirty-two loads. Not- 
withstanding the stérosta’s protestations that the hay was 
measured right, and that it must have got pressed down in 
the eart; notwithstanding the fact that he called God to 
witness that it was all done in the most righteous manner— 
Levin replied, that, as the division had been made without 
his orders, he would not accept the hay-ricks as equivalent to 
fifty loads each. After long parleys, it was decided that the 
muzhiks should take eleven of these hay-ricks for their share, 
but that the master’s should be measured over again. 

Before him lay the bend of the river, and on the banks he 
saw the peasant women, and heard their ringing veices as 
they gossiped, and moved in parti-coloured groups, raking 
the scattered hay over the beautiful green-growing aftermath, 
into long wavering brown ramparts. Behind the babui came 
the muzhiks with pitchforks, who turned the windrows into 
huge high-crested hay-cocks, On one side in the corner of 
the prairie, all cleared of hay, came the creaking telyégas in 
a long line. One by one they were loaded with the share 
helonging to the muzhiks, and their places were taken by the 
horse-waggons heavy with the loads of fragrant hay. 

Levin had often looked with interest at this life, had often 
been tempted to become one with the people, living their 


lives: but to-day the impression of what he had seen gave ~ 


him for the first time a clear and definite desire to ex 

the burdensome, idle, artificial, selfish existencewhich he led,for 

the laborious, simple, pure, and delightful life of the peasantry. 
The starik had already gone home; the people were scat- 

tered; the neighbours had gone home: but those who lived 


at a distance were preparing to spend the night on the 


prairie, and getting ready for supper. 

_ Levin, without being seen, lay down on the hay, looking, 
Jistening, and thinking. The peasantry gathered on the 
prairie searcely slept throughout the short summer night. 
‘At first there were gay gossip and laughter while everybody 
was eating; then followed songs and jests. 
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All the long, laborious day had left no trace upon them, 
except of its happiness. Just before the dawn there was 
silence everywhere. Nothing could be heard but the: noc- 
turnal sounds of the frogs croaking in the marsh, and the 
horses whinnying as they waited for the coming morning. 
Coming to himself, Levin stood up on the hay-rick, and 
looking at the stars, saw that the night had gone. ; 

His thoughts and feelings had run im three separate direc- 
tions.. First, it seemed to him that he must renounce his 
former way of living, which was useful neither to himself 

-nor to anybody else. In comparison to it, the new life 
seemed to him simple and attractive. The second thought 
éspecially referred to the new life which he longed to lead. 
To renounce his useless intelleetual culture was easy, especi- 
ally when the simplicity and purity of his future life was 
so- likely, as he thought, to restore him to calmness and 
quietude of mind. The third line of thought brought him 
to the question how he should effect the transition from thé 
old life to the new, and in this regard there was nothing 
clear that presented itself to his mind, “I must have a 
wife, I must engage in work, and not solitary work, Shall 
I sell Pokrovsky? Buy land? Join the commune? Marry a 
peasant woman? How can I do all this?” he asked himself, 
and no answer came, ; j 

He left the prairie, and walked along the high way towards 
the village. A cool breeze began to blow. Levin shivered 
with the chill. He walked fast, looking at the ground. 

“Who is that coming?” he asked himself, hearing the 
sound of bells. He raised his head. About forty steps 

' from him he saw, coming towards him on the highway, a 
travelling-carriage, drawn by four horses. i 

In one corner of the carriage an elderly lady was asleep; 
and by the window sat a young girl, only just awake, holding 
with both hands the ribbons of her white bonnet. Serene 
and thoughtful. she was gazing beyond him at the glow of 
the morning sky. 

He could not be mistaken. Only she in all the world 
could have such eyes. It was_she: it was Kitty. And all 
the ra en that had occupied Levin through his sleepless 
night, the resolutions that he had made, vanished in a 
twinkling.. In that carriage which flashed by him on the 
other side of the road, and disappeared, was the only possible 
answer to his life’s enigma which had tormented and puzzled 
him so long. Stata, 
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XI 


Wuen, on their way back from the races, Anna confessed 
her love for Vronsky, and, covering her face with her hands, 
burst into tears. Alekséi Aleksandroyitch, in spite of his 
anger against his wife, was conscious at the same time of 
the feeling of deep, soul-felt emotion which the sight of weep- 
ing always caused him. Knowing this, and knowing that any 
expression of it would be incompatible with the situation, he 
did not look at her: hence arose that strange appearance 
of deathlike rigidity in his face which so impressed Anna. 

When they reached home, he simply said that to-morrow 
he would let her know his decision. 

Anna’s words, confirming his worst suspicions, caused a 
keen pain in his heart. Yet, as he sat alone in his carriage, 
Aleksandrovitch felt as if an immense weight had been 
taken from his mind. He was now freed from his doubts, 
his jealousy, and his pity. 

“Without honour, without heart, without religion, a lost 
woman! This I always knew, although out of pity for 
her, I tried to blind myself,” he said to himself. And he 
was perfectly sincere in his conviction that he had always 
been so perspicacious. 

He ceased to think of the misfortunes that would befall 
her, as well as his son, for whom also his feelings underwent 
a similar change. ‘The one essential thing was the question, 
how to.make his escape from this wretched crisis in a fashion 
at once wise, correct, and honourable for himself. And 
having cleared himself satisfactorily from the mud with 
which she had spattered him, henceforth pursue his owg 
path of honourable active, and useful life. 

“Must I make myself wretched because a despicable. 
woman has committed a sin? All I want, is to find a way. 
out from the situation in which she has brought me. And 
will find it,’’ he pene getting more and more determined. 

Having decided against a duel, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
began to discuss the question of divorce. Examples of divorce 
in high life were well known to him, but he could not name a 
single case where the aim of the divorce had been such as 
he proposed. The husband in each case had sold or given - 
up the faithless wife; and the guilty party, who had no right 
to a second marriage, had entered into relations, imagined 
to be sanctioned, with a new husband. As to legal divorce, 
which proposed as its end the punishment of the faithless 
woman, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch came to the conclusion, 
as he reasoned about it, that it was impossible, The coarse, 
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brutal proofs demanded by the law would be, in the complex 
conditions of his life. out of the question for him to furnish: 
even had they existed, and he could make public use of 
them, the scandal that would ensue would cause him to fall 
lower in public opinion than the guilty wife. : 

Divorce, moreover, broke off absolutely all dealings be- 
tween wife and husband, and united her to her paramour. 
But in Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s heart, in spite of the in- 
difference and scorn which he affected to feel towards. his 
wife, there still remained one very keen sentiment, and that 
was his unwillingness for her to unite her lot absolutely with 
Vronsky. : ie 

After passing in review the disadvantages of the duel, the 
divorce, and the separation, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch came 
to the conclusion that there was only one way to escape 
from his trouble, and that was to keep his wife under his 
protection, shielding his misfortune from the eyes of the 
world, employing all possible means to break off the illicit 
relationship, and—what he did not avow to himself, though 
~ it was the peal point—punishing his wife’s fault. 

_“]¥ must let her know, that, in the situation into which she 
has brought our family, I have come to the conclusion that 
the sfatu quo is the only way that seems advisable on all 
sides; and that I will agree to preserve, under the strenuous 
condition that she fulfil my will, and absolutely break off 
all relations with her paramour. She must be unhappy, but 
I do not see why it is necessary for me to be unhappy too.” 


XI 


ALEKSE! ALEKSANDROViTCH on his way.back to Petersburg, 
not only fully decided on.the line of conduct which he should 
adopt, but even composed in his head a letter to. be sent to 
his wife. When he reached his house, he glanced at the 
official papers and letters left in charge of the Swiss, and. 
ordered them to be brought into the library. 

_ Alekséi Aleksandrovitch walked up and down the library 
once or twice, cracking his knuckles; and then coming to his 
huge writing-table, he sat down, and began to write. . He 
wrote in French without addressing her by name, employing 
the pronoun vous [you], which seemed to him: to have less 
coldness and indifference than the corresponding character 
in Russian, ; ; 3 : 


“At our last interview, I expressed the intention of- 
communicating to you my resolution concerning the sub.- 
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ject of our conversation. After mature deliberation, I 
propose to fulfil my promise. This is my decision: how- 
ever improper your conduct may have been, I do not 
acknowledge that I have the right to break the bonds 
which a power Supreme has consecrated. The family 
- eannot be at the mercy of a eaprice, of an arbitrary act, 
even of the crime of one of the parties; and our lives 
-must remain unchanged. This must be so for my sake, 
for your sake, for the sake of our son. I am persuaded 
that you have been penitent, that you still are penitent, 
for the fact that obliges me to write you; that you will 
aid me to destroy, root and branch, the cause of our 
estrangement, and to forget the past. In the opposite 
ease, you must comprehend what awaits you, you and 
your son. I hope to have a complete understanding with 
you at our coming interview. As the summer season is 
nearly over, you would oblige me by returning to the 
city as soon as possible, certainly not later than Tuesday. 
All the necessary measures for your transportation will 
be taken. I beg you to take notice that I attach a very. | 
particular importance to your attention to my demand. 
“A, KARENING — 
« P.§—T enclose in this letter, money, which you may 
need at this particular time.” 


He re-read his letter, and was satisfied: ‘The sending of 
the money seemed to him a specially happy thought. ‘There 
was not an angry word, not a reproach, neither was there 
any weakness, in it, The essential thing was the golden 
bridge for their reconciliation. He folded his letter, pressed 
it with a huge paper-cutter of massive ivory, enclosed it in 
an envelope together with the money, and rang the bell. ; 

“@ive this letter to the courier for delivery to Anna 
Arkadyevna to-morrow.” 
~ Alekséi Aleksandrovitch decided to have his tea brought 
to him in the library; and then, still playing with the paper- 
cutter, he went towards his armchair, near,;which was @ 

shaded lamp, and a French work on cuneiform. inscriptions 
| which he hadbegun. Above the chair, in an oval, gilt frame, 
hung a portrait of Anna, the excellent work of a distinguished 
painter. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch looked at it. Two 
impenetrable to him as they had been on the evening of 
attempted explanation, returned his gaze ironically and in- 
solently. Everything about this remarkable portrait seemed 
to Alekséi Aleksandrovitch insupportably insolent and 
_-voking, from the black lace on her head and her dark ir, 


40 the white, beautiful hands and the slender fingers covered 
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with rings. After gazing at this portrait for a moment, 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch shuddered, his lips trembled, and 
with a “brr”’ he turned away. As soon as his servant had 
bronght his tea, and left the room, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
got up, and went to his writing-table, He took the portfolio 
which contained his business papers, seized a pencil, and, 
with a faintly sarcastic smile of self-satisfaction, buried 
himself in the perusal of the documents relative to the diffi-- 
under consideration. 

He went to bed about eleven o’elock; and as he lay, still 
awake, he passed in review the events of the day, and they 
ne longer appeared to him in the same gloomy aspect. 


XI saath . 


Tsoucn Anna contradicted Vronsky when he told her that 
her ition was impossible, yet in the bottom of her heart 
she that it was false and dishonourable, and she longed 
with all her soul to escape from it. When, in a moment of 
agitation, she avowed all to her husband as they were return- 
ing from the races, she felt glad. After Alekséi Aleksandro- 
vitch left her, she kept. repeating to herself, that, at least, 
all was now explained, and that henceforth there would be 
mo more need of falsehood and deception. This new state 
of things might be bad, but it would be definite, and at least 
not equivocal, The pain which her words had cost her 
husband ‘and herself would have its compensation in this 
new state of affairs, That very evening Vronsky came to 
see her, but she did not tell him what had taken place between 
her husband and herself. © ‘ 

The next morning when she awoke, her first memory was 
of the words that she had spoken to her husband; and they 
seemed to her so odious, that she could not imagine now how 
she could have brought herself to say such brutal things, and 
she could not conceive what the result of them would be, 
Her position, which in the evening seemed to her so clear, 
suddenly presented itself in its true colour, and more in- 
extricable than ever. She began to fear the dishonour 
about which she had not thought before, . 

The maid came, and stood long at the door, listening: 

she decided to go to her without a summons. Anna 
Isoked at her questioningly, and a look of fear came into het 
face, The maid apologised, saying that she had come be- 
‘eause she thought she heard the bell. She brought a dress 
and a note. 4 eae 

Annushka went out: yet Anna did not begin to dress, but 
_ eat in the same attitude, with bent head and folded hands, 
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“The coffee is served, and Mamzel and Serozha are wait- 


- ing,” said Annushka, coming in again, and finding her mistress 


still undressed. | 

“Serozha, what is Serozha doing,” suddenly asked Anna; 
remembering, for the first time this morning, the existence 
of her son. 

The thought of her son suddenly called Anna from the 
impassive state in which she had been sunk. She had an 
aim in life; and she must act, act at once, and take every 
“measure to preserve her relation towards him, so that they 
could not take him from her. She must take her son, and 
go off. She must calm herself, and get away from this tor- 
menting situation; The very thought of an action having 
reference to her son, and of going away with him, no one 
knows where, already gave her consolation. 

She dressed in haste, went downstairs with firm steps, and 
entered the parlour, where, as usual, she found lunch ready, 
and Serozha and the governess waiting for her. 

. The governess bowed, and began a long and circumstantial 
account of some naughtiness that Serozha had committed; | 
but Anna did not hear-her. 

“Yes, he is very naughty,’ said Anna; and, taking the 
boy by the shoulder, she looked at him with a gentle, not 
angry, face, and kissed him, “‘Leave him with me,” said she 
to the wondering governess; and, not letting go his arm, she 
sat down to the table where the coffee was waiting. 

“Serozha,” she said as soon as the governess had left the 
room, “‘do you love me?” - 

She felt that the tears were standing in her eyes. “Can I 
not love him?” she asked herself, touched by the boy’s 
happy and radiant face. ‘“‘And can he join with his fathes 
to punish me? Will he not have pity on me?” The fears 
began to course down her face; and, in order to hide them, 
she got up quickly, and hastened, almost running, to the 
. terrace. S f 

She shivered both from the coolness and from the senti- 
ment of fear which seized her with new force... 
..“G@o, ge and find Mariette,” said she to Serozha, whe 
had followed her; and then she began to walk up and down 

>the terrace. She stopped and looked at the tops of the 
aspens, washed bright by the rain, which was gleaming in 
the warm sun. It seemed to her that everything, thie sky 
and this foliage, was without pity for her. 

_ “T-must not, must not think,” she said to herself, “I 
must have courage. Where shall I go? When? Whom 


‘shall I take? Dat to Moscow by the evening train, with 


.Anoushka and Serozha and only the most necessary things, 
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‘But first I must write to them both.” And she hurried 
- back into the house to her library, sat down at the table, and 
wrote her husband. 

She had to write a second letter, to Vronsky; “I have 
confessed to my husband,” she began; and she sat long in. 
thought, without being able to write more. 

“7 cannot write,” she said to herself after a while: and 
closing her desk, she went upstairs to tell the governess 
and the domestics that she was going to Moscow that evening; 
and she began to make her preparations, 


XIV 


In all the rooms of the datcha, the dvorniks, the valets, were 
packing up the things. Two trunks, travelling-bags, and 
-a bundle of plaids, were standing in the hall. A carriage 
and two izvoshchiks were waiting in front of the house. 
Anna, who in the haste of departure had somewhat forgotten 
her torment, standing by her library-table, looked out of the 
window, and saw on the steps Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s 
courier ringing the front-door bell. 

A lackey brought her a fat packet directed in the hand- 
writing of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. \ 

» $he opened the packet with trembling fingers, A rol} of 
fresh, new bank-notes fell out first. But she unfolded the 
letter and read it, beginning at the end. She took it up a 
second time, read it all through, and once and again she read 
it from beginning to end, 

This letter treated her words as el a they had not been 
spoken—gave her what she desired. d yet it seemed te 
her more cruel than anything that she could have imagined. 

' “Right, he is right!” she murmured. ‘Of course, he is 
‘always right: he is a Christian, he is magnanimous! Nui 
the low, vile man! No one understands, no one knows 
him, but me. People say: ‘He is a religious, moral, upright, 
honourable, intellectual man.’ But they have not seen what 
I have seen; they don’t know how for eight years he has 
crushed my life, crushed eae that was vital in me; 
‘how he has- never once thought of me as a living woman 
‘who must love. Have I not done my best toe love him, 
to love his son when I could not love my husband? But 
I am 2 living being; I am not to blame; God has made meso, 
‘that I must love and live, ‘You must comprehend what 
‘awaits you, you and your son,’” she ppented to herself, 
‘remembering a sentence in his letter. “It is a threat that 
the means to rob me of my son, and doubtless their wretched 
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Jaws allow it. ‘Our lives must remain unchanged,” she 
‘“eontinued, remembering another sentence in the letter, 
“This life was a torture before. What willit be now? But 
no: I will not give him this pleasure. I will break this 
network of lies in which he wants to enwrap me, Come 
what may, anything is better than lies.” 

She sat down at the table; but, instead of writing, she 
folded her arms on the table, and bowed her head upon 
them, and began to weep like a child, with heaving breast 
and convulsive sobs. : 

The steps of a lackey approaching made her tremble; and; 
hiding from him her face, she pretended to be writing. 

“The courier would like his answer,” said the. lackey. 

“His answer? Ob, yes!” said Anna, “Let him wait. 
I willring, ~ 

“J must see Alekséi” (thus in thought she called Vronsky): 
“he alone can tell me what I must do. I will go to Betsy’s. 
Perhaps I shall find him there.” 

She went to the table again, and wrote her husband: 

“¥ have received your letter. A.” 
- She rang, and gave it to the lackey. , 

“We are not going,” said she to -Annushka, who was 

st coming in. : . 

“Not going at all?” : 

“No, but don’t unpack before to-morrow; and have the 
earriage wait. I am going to the Princess’s.” 

Awna reached the Princess Tverskaia’s before other guests: 
* Betsy came to meet her in a white toilet of the most 
exquisite elegance. The Princess Tverskaia was accom~ 
panied by Tushkiévitch, and a young relative who, to the 
great delight of the provincial family to which she belonged, 
was spending the summer with the famous princess. 

Apparently there was something unnatural in Anna’s 
appearance, for Betsy immediately remarked upon it, 

“J did not sleep well,” replied Anna. ‘ 
_ “How glad I am that you came,” said Betsy: “Iam just 
up, and I should like to have a cup of tea before the others 
eome. And ,” she said, addressing Tushkiévitch, “had 
better go with Maska and try the kroket-ground, which has 
just been clipped. . We will have time to talk a little while 
taking our tea. We'll: have a cosy chat, won't we?” she 
added in English, addressing. Anna with a smile, and taking 
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*“All the more willingly, because I can’t stay long. ¥ 
must call on old Vrede: I have been promising for a hundred 
years to come and see her,” said Anna, to whom the lice 
seemed not only simple and easy, but even pleasurable. 
She said it at haphazard, so that, in case Vronsky were not 
coming, she might have a way of escape. But, as events 
proved, out of all the possible schemes for meeting Vronsky, 
this was the best. 

“‘No, I shall not let you go,” replied Betsy, scrutinizing 
Anna’s face. “Indeed, if I were not so fond of you, I should 
be tempted to be vexed with you: anybody would think 
that you were afraid of my compromising you. Tea in the 
little salon, if you please,” said she to the lackey, who entered 
with a note; and, taking the letter, she began to read it. 

* Alekséi disappoints us (Alexis nous fait faux bond). He 
writes that he cannot come,” said she in French, and in a tons 
as simple and unaffected as though it had never entered 
her mind that Vronsky was of any more interest to Anna 
than as a possible partner in a game of croquet. 

“Ah!” she said simply, as though it was a detail that 
did not interest her. “How,” she continued, still smiling, 
“could your society compromise me?” 

“¥ cannot be more Catholic than the Pope,” she said. 
**Stremof and Liza Merkdlova. They are received every- 
where. But I’—she laid special stress on the J—‘I have 
never been severe and intolerant: I simply have not had 
time. ; 

“No; But perhaps you prefer not to meet Stremof? Let 
him break lances with Alekséi Aleksandrovitch in committec- 
meetings: that does not concern us. But in society he is 
as lovely a man as I know, and a terrible hand at croquet, 
But you shall see him. And you must see how well he plays 
the absurd part of old lover to Liza. He is very charming, 
Don’t you know Safo Stoltz? She—is the latest, absolutely 
the latest: style.” 

They had gone into the little library, 

“TI must write a word to Alekséi,” And Betsy sat down 
at her writing-table, and hastily penned a few lines. Then 
she took out an envelope; “I wrote him to come to dinner, 
One of my ladies has no partner, See if I am imperative 
enough. Excuse me if I leave you a moment. Please seal 
fit and direct it: I have some arrangements to make,” 

. Without a moment’s hesitation, Anna took Betsy’s seat at 
the table, and added these words to her note: “I must see 
you without fail. Come to the Vrede Garden. I will be 
there at six o’clock.” She sealed the letter; and Betsy, 
_ coming a moment later, despatched it at once; } 
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The two ladies took their tea in the cool little salon, and 
had indeed a cosy chat. They talked about the coming - 
guests, and expressed their judgments upon them, beginning 
with Liza Merkdlova. ; 

“She is very charming, and I have always liked_ her,” 
said Anna. “But explain to me one thing that I never 
understood,” she said, after a moment. of silence. ‘Explain 
to me, what are the relations between her and Prince Kaluzh- 
sky, the man that they call Mishka. What is their relation?” 

Betsy, to Anna’s surprise, broke into a gale of irresistible 
laughter. 

“But you are trespassing on the Princess Miagkaia’s prov- - 
ince: it is the question of an enfant terrible,” said Betsy, 
trying in vain to restrain her gaiety. “But you must ask 
them,” she at length managed to say, with the tears running 
down. her cheeks. ; : 

“Nu! you laugh,” said Anna, in spite of herself joining | 

her friend’s amusement; ‘‘but I don’t understand what 
y6le the husband plays.” : 

“Phe husband? Liza Merkdlova’s husband carries her 
plaid, and is always at her beck and call.. But the real 
meaning of the affair no one cares to know.” 

Betsy carefully poured the fragrant tea into little trans- 
parent cups. Then, having handed one to Anna, she rolled » 
a cigarette, and putting it into a silver holder she began to 
smoke. 

“You see,” she began seriously, holding her cup in her 
hand. “I understand you, and I understand Liza. Liza 

‘is one of these naive, childlike natures, who cannot distinguish 
between ill and good—at least, she was so when she was - 
young. Now perhaps she is naive on purpose,” said Betsy 
with a cunning smile, ‘You see, some people look on life 
from its tragic side, and make themselves miserable; and 
others look on it simply, and even gaily. Possibly you are _ 
inclined to look on things too tragically.” ; 

“Am I worse than others, or better? Worse, I think.” 

“You are like a child, an enfant terrible,” was Betsy's 
comment. ‘But here they are.” i 


XVI 
The morning after the races, Vronsky woke late, and 
without stopping to shave, or take his bath, put on his kitel 
[soldier’s linen frock], and, placing his money and bills and. 
- paper on the table, proceeded to the work of settling his _ 
accounts. 
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He felt that now it was necessary for him to examine 
into his affairs, so as not to be embarrassed. 3 

First, because it was the compare to settle, Marr ae: investi- 
gated his pecuniary status. unting up his available 
money, he had only eighteen hundred rubles, with no hope ~ 
of more until the new year. Vronsky next made a classi- 
fication of his debts, and put them into three categories: 
first, the urgent debts, or, in other words, those that required 
ready money. ‘These amounted to four thousand rubles— 
fifteen hundred for his horse, and twenty-five hundred as 
a guarantee for his young comrade, Venevsky, who had, 
in Vronsky’s company, lost this amount in playing with a 
shuler [one who cheats at cards].. Thus, he had to reckon _ 
the category of urgent debts as four thousand rubles. 

In the second category, were eight thousand rubles of. 
debts, and these were less imperative. These were what he 
owed on his stable account, his tailor, and other furnishers; 
and they could wait, In conclusion, he found that he needed 
for immediate use, six thousand rubles, and he had only 
eighteen hundred. : 

For a man with an income of a hundred thousand rubles, 
—as people supposed Vronsky to have—these debts would 
be a mere bagatelle; but the fact was, that he had not an 
income of a hundred thousand rubles. The large paternal 
estate, realizing two hundred thousand rubles a year, had 
been divided between the two brothers. But when %he elder 
brother, laden with debts, married the Princess Varia Tchir- 
kovaia, the daughter of a Dekabrist,t who brought him no 
fortune, Alekséi yielded him his share of the inheritance, 
re only an income of twenty-five thousand rubles. 
He told his brother that this would be sufficient for him until _ 
he married, which he thought would never happen. His 
brother could not refuse this gift. His mother, who possessed 
an independent fortune, gave her younger son a yearly 
allowance of twenty thousand rubles; and Alekséi spent the 
whole, Afterwards the countess, angry with him on account 
of his departure from Moscow, and his disgraceful amour, 
eeased to remit to him his allowance. So that Vronsky, 
living on a forty-five-thousand-ruble footing, now found. 
himself reduced to only twenty-five thousand. There was 
only one possible and practicable thing, and Vronsky adopted 
{t without a moment’s hesitation—to borrow ten thousand 
rubles of a usurer, and to sell his race-horses. Having 
decided upon this, he wrote a letter to Rolandaki, who had. 
many times offered to buy his stud. Then he sent for his 

+The Dekabrists were the revolutionists of December, 1825, the time. 
of the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, j ; 
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English trainer and the usurer, and devoted the money 
which he had on hand to various accounts. ving 

this labour, he took from his portfolio Anna’s last three 
letters, re-read them, burned them, and, remembering his 
last conversation with her, fell into deep meditation. 


XVII 
Vronsxy’s life was especially happy, because he had formed 


_a special code of rules, which never failed to regulate what 


he ought to do, and what he ought not to do. 

‘This code applied to a very small circle of duties, but they 
were strictly determined; and as Vronsky never had occasion 
to go outside of this circle, he had neveF been obliged to 
hesitate about his course of action. This code prescribed 
unfailingly, that it was necessary to pay gambling-debts, 
but not his tailor’s bills; that it was not possible to tell 
lies, except to women; that the only persons legitimately 
open to. deceit were husbands; that insults could be com- 


- mitted, but never pardoned. 


Until the present time his relations with Anna and her 
husband had been, on his part, simple and clear: they were 
in harmony with the code which guided him. She was an 
honourable woman, who had given him her love, and he 
loved her, and therefore she had every imaginable right te 
his respect, even more than if she had been his legal wife. 

His relations with society were not less clearly defined, 
All might know or suspect his relations with her, but ne 
one should dare to speak of it. : 
» Still more clear were his relations to the husband: from 
the first moment when Anna gave him her love he prescribed 
to her his own law, without fear of contradiction. The 
husband was merely a useless, disagreeable person. 

"These last few days, however, had brought new compli- 
cations, and Vronsky was not prepared to settle them. Only 
the evening before, Anna had confessed that she was in 
trouble; and he knew that she expected him to make soms 
move, but the ruling principles of his life gave him no clue 
as to what he ought to do, At the first moment, when she 
told him her situation, his heart bade him elope with her, 
He said this, but now on reflection he was alarmed and 
perplexed. : 

“Te T her to leave her husband, it would mean— 
unite ber life with mine. Am I ready for that? How can E 
elope with her when I have not any money? If I should 
decide upon this, I should have to get money, and throw up 
my commission”. : 
4 
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Ambition had been the dream of his childhood and youth, 
a dream which he did not confess to himself, but which was * 
nevertheless so strong that it fought with ‘his love. 
Slowly twisting his moustache, he arose from the table, 
and began to walk up and down the room. 


XVUI 


“¥ was coming for you,” said Petritsky, entering the room. 

“Your accounts took a long time to-day, didn’ t they? Are 
h? 

Al through, ” said Vronsky, smiling only with his eyes, 

and continuing to twist the ends of his moustache deliber- 


colonel’s name was Demin, but they all called him 
Gai, the diminutive of Grigorie. 

“Da! then that music is at his house?” Vronsky remarked, 
hearing the well-known sounds of waltzes and polkas, played 
by a military band at some distance. ‘‘ What is the celebra- 
tion?” 

““Serpukhovskoi has come.” 

“Ant said Vronsky, “I did not know it.” ‘The smile'in 
hhis eyes was brighter than ever.. He had elected to sacrifice 
his ambition to 5 his love, mete argued that he was happy 
‘jm his choice. 

Colonel Demin lived 1 ina a seignorial mansion. When 
‘Vronsky arrived, he found all the company assembled’on the 
lower front balcony. What first struck his eyes as he reached 
the door were the singers of the regiment, in summer kitels, 

around a keg of vodka, and the healthy, jovial face 
of the colonel surrounded by -his officers. The colonel, who 
had been to the table, returned with a glass of champagne 
to the front steps, and proposed the toast: 

“To our old comrade, the brave general Prince Serpu- 
Ma cee cans Semone, cain, 

Bel e colonel came Se i, ith a 
glass in his hand. ‘ 

Vronsky had not seen Serpukhovskoi for three years: He — 
had grown older, and wore whiskers, but his’ regular and 
handsome features were not more striking than the aid : 

TE aivcendod tas eee pe cau | 

n ste caught sight of Vronsky, and 
@ smile of joy irradiated his his oe nodded to him, lifting ~ 
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his wine-cup as a greeting, and at the same time to signify 


* that first he must drink with the vékhmistr. 


“ Nuf here he is,!” cried the colonel; “but Yashvin was 
telling me that you were in one of your bad humours.” 

Serpukhovskoi came to Vronsky. ‘‘ Nu! how glad I am!” 
he said, shaking hands, and drawing him to one side, 

“Bring him along,” cried the colonel to Yashvin, point- 
ing to Vronsky, and descending to join the soldiers, 

“Why didn’t you come to the races yesterday? I expected 
to see you,” said Vronsky to Serpukhovskoi, studying his 
face, 

“J did come, but too late. Excuse me,” he said; and, 
turning to his adjutant, “Please have this distributed with 
my thanks: only have it get to the men.” 

And he hurriedly took out of his pocket-book three hun- 
dred-ruble notes, and handed them to him. 

The feasting at the colonel’s lasted a long time. They 
drank a great deal. They toasted Serpukhovskoi, and carried 
him on their shoulders, ‘Then the colonel and Petritsky 
danced a Russian dance, while the regimental singers made 
the music; and when he was tired, he sat down on a bench 
near the door, and tried to prove to Yashvin, Russia’s superi- 
ority over Prussia, especially in cavalry-charges; and the 
gaiety calmed down for a moment. Serpukhovskoi went 
into the house to wash his hands, and found Vronsky in the 
Javatory. “ 

“T have learned all about you through my wife,” said 
Serpukhoyskoi. “I am glad that you see her so often.” 

“She is a friend of Varia’s, and they are the only women 
in Petersburg that I care to see,’ said Vronsky with a smile, 

‘The only ones?” repeated Serpukhovskoi, also oe 

“Yes; and I, too, know all about you, but not throug: 
your wife only,” said Vronsky, cutting short the allusion; 
and I am very. glad at your success, but not the least sur- 
prised. ” I expected even more.” 

Serpukhovskoi smiled. 

“TI, on the contrary, expected less; But I am glad, ve 
‘glad. I am ambitious: it is my weakness, and I confess it. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t confess it if you weren’t success- 
ful,” suggested Vronsky. 

“JT think so,” replied Serpukhovskoi, ‘I will not say that 
life would not be worth living without it, but it would be ° 
et The nearer I am to power, the more contented 
, eel, : 

_ “Perhaps this is true for you, but not for everybody. ¥ 
_ used to think so, and yet I live, and no longer find that 
‘ambition is the only aim of existence.” ie: ; 
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“But you will not be contented so for ever.” 

**T don’t say that I am satisfied.” 

Da! and not this alone, Such men as you are necessary.” 

“To whom?” i 

“To whom? To.society; to Russia. Russia needs men; 
she needs a party; otherwise all is going, and will go, to the 
dogs.” : 

"What do you mean?” 

“A powerful party is needed, of independent men, like 
you and me.” 

“But why’—Vronsky named several influential men— 
“but why aren’t they among the independents?” 

“Simply because they had not, through birth, an independ- 
ent position, or a name, and have not lived near the sun, as 
we have. They can be bought by money or honours. But 
I have, and you have, the one inestimable advantage, that 
it is harder to buy us. And men of this stamp are more 
than ever necessary.” 

Vronsky listened attentively, not only because of the 
meaning of his words, but because of their connection with 
Serpukhovskoi’s own case, who was entering inte that 
official world, with its sympathies and antipathies, while he 
was oceupied only with the interests of his squadron. And 
he felt a twinge of envy. 

“ All that I need for this, is the one essential thing,” said 
he—‘“‘the desire for power. I had it, but it is gone.” 

*“T don’t believe you,” said Serpukovskoi, smiling. 


“No: it is true, true: nt 
Vronsky, rats 

“Yes; true now, This now will not last for ever.” 

‘* Perhaps.” RE a!) 

“You say perhaps; and I tell you certainly not,” continued 
Serpukhovskoi, as though he divined his thought. “And _ 
that is why I wanted to see you. All I ask of you is carte 
blanche for the future. I am not your patron; and yet why 
should I not take you under. my protection? Have you 
not often done as much for me? I hope that our friendship | 
stands above that. Da!” said he, smiling at him. ‘Give 
me carte blanche. Come out of your regiment, and I will 
push you so that it won’t be known.” 

“But. understand that I want nothing except that all 
should be as it has been.” _ ‘ ; 

_ Serpukhovskoi arose, and stood facing him. “You say 
that all must be as it has been. I understand you; but 
listen to me. We are of the same age: maybe you have 
‘more women than I.” His smile and his 
. told Yronsky that he would touch gently and delicately on 


wo to speak sincerely,” persisted 
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the tender spot. “But I am married; and, in faith, as 
someone or other wrote, he who knows only his wife, and 
loves her, understands all women better than if he had known 
a thousand. And this is my idea: Women are the principal 
stumbling-block in the way of a man’s activity. It is hard 
to love a woman, and to do anything else. There is only 
ene way to love with comfort, and without hindrance; and 
that is, to $i 2 

“You have never loved,” murmured Vronsky, looking 
straight ahead, and thinking of Anna. ~ 

“Perhaps; but you think of what I have told you.” 

“Right away, tight away!” he cried to the lackey, who 
was coming into the room. But the lackey was not a mes- 
senger for him, as he supposed. The lackey brought Vronsky 
a note. 

“A man brought this from the Princess Tverskaia.” 

Vronsky hastily read the note, and grew red in the face; 

“Nu, proshchai! will you give me carte blanche?” 

“We will tall about it by and by. I will meet you in 
Petersburg.” , 


xx 


Ir was already six o’clock; and in order not to miss his 
appointment Vronsky engaged Yashvin’s hired carriage, and 
told the izvoshchik to drive with all : 

The confused consciousness of the order in which he had 

ted his affairs; the confused recollection of the friend- 
zigp and flattery of Serpukhovskoi, who assured him that he 
was an indispensable man; and most of all, the expectation 
of the coming interview—conspired to give him a keen sense 
of the joy of living. " : 

He stopped the driver before they reached the drive-way 
and, getting out.of the carriage, he went up the walk which 
Jed to the house. There was no one on the avenue; but 
going a little farther, and looking straight ahead, he saw her. 


_. Fler face was covered with a thick veil; but with a joyful 


glance, he recognized her immediately, by her graceful walk, 
by the slope of her shoulders, and the pose of her head, and 
he felt as though an electric shock had passed through him, 
‘When they neared each other, she eagerly seized bis hand» 
“You are not angry because I asked you to come? Jf 
absolutely needed to see you,” she said; and the closi 
of the lips, which he saw. under the veil, quickly put an 
to his jubilant spirits. ; 
He perceived that something had happened, and that their 
fnterview would not be joyful. Though he did. not know 
‘¢ th 
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what her agitation portended, yet he felt that it had taken 
possession of him also. ® 

~“ What is it? What is the matter?” he asked. 

. She went a few steps in silence. 

“I did not tell you last evening,” she began, breathing 
fast and painfully, “that, coming home with Alekséi Alek- 
Sesimasiict: I confessed to him everything—I said that I 
could not be his wife.and I told him all.” 

He listened, as though he wished to lighten for her the 
difficulty of this confidence; but as she. finished speaking 
his face assumed a stern expression, 

“Da! da! that was better, a thousand times better,” he 
said. She read his thoughts on his expressive face. The 
thought that the duel must now be fought. Never had the 
thought of a duel entered her head. 

Since the arrival of her hushand’s letter, she felt in the 
bottom of her heart that all would remain as before; that 
she should not have the strength to sacrifice her position in 
the world, to abandon her son; and join her lover, But the 
interview with Vronsky seemed to be of vital importance. 
She hoped that it might change their relations and save 
her. If, when they first met, he had said decidedly, passion- 
ately, without a moment’s hesitation, “‘Leave all, and come 
with me,” she would have even abandoned her son, and gone 
with him. But their meeting had been the opposite of what 
she expected: he seemed, if anything, vexed and angry. 
| “It was not hard forme at all, It came of its own accord,” 
she said, with a touch of irritation; “‘and here——” she 
drew her husband’s lette - from her glove. 

! “I understand,.I understand,” interrupted Vronsky, taking 
the letter, but not reading it. *«'The one thing I wanted, the 
one thing I prayed for—to put an end to this situation, so 
that I could devote my whole life to your happiness,” 

“Why do you say that to me?” she asked, “Can I doubt 
it? As I said, in all this affair, I cannot doubt you. But 
here is what he wrote me. Read it.” 

" Again, as when he first learned of Anna’s rupture with her 
husband, Vronsky, beginning to read this letter, involun- 
tarily abandoned himself to the i impression awakened in him 

by the thought of his relations to the deceived husband. 
Now that he had the letter in his hand, he imagined the’ 
challenge which he would receive the next day, and the duel 
itself, at the moment when, with the same cool and haughty 
expression which now set his face, he would stand in front oF 
his adversary, and, having discharged his weapon in Lhe 


After be read te noe he med 's shot. 
“After he read the n salsa his eyes to her, 
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**You see what sort of a man he is,” said she with falter- - 


“ce e 


ing voice. 
““Excuse me, but I am glad of this,” said Vronsky, inter- 


tupting. “I am glad, because this cannot, and never could, . 


go on as he imagines.” 

““Why can’t it?” demanded Anna, holding back her 
tears. 

“Tt cannot go on so. I hope that now you will leave him; 
I hope”—he stumbled and grew red—‘‘that you will allow 
me to take charge of our lives, and regulate them. To- 
morrow——”’ ; 

She did not allow him to finish. 

“And my son!” she cried. ‘Do you see what he writes? 
T must leave him; but I cannot, and I will not, do that.” 

“But which is better—to leave your son,.or to continue 
this humiliating situation?” 

“You say humiliating! Don’t say that; For me that 
word has no meaning,” said she with trembling voice. Her 
love for him was trembling in the balance, and she wished to 
love him. ‘You must know that for me, on that day when I 
first loved you, everything was transformed. For me there 
was one thing, and only one thing—your love. If it is 
mine, then nothing can be humiliating to me, I am proud 
of my position, because—proud that—proud. ”* Tears of 
shame and despair choked her utterance. 

_, He was sorry for her, and he felt that he could not help 
her; and more than all, he knew that he was the cause of 
her unhappiness, } 


4 


“Then a divorce is impossible?” he asked gently. She. 
_shook her head without replying. “Then, could you not 


take your son, and leave him?” 
“Yes; but all this depends on him now. Now I must 


to him,” she said. Her presentiment that all would be as. 


before was verified. ( 

“T shall be in Petersburg Tuesday, and everything will 
be decided.” 

“Yes,” she repeated. “But we shall not speak any more 
‘about that.” 

Anna took leave of Vronsky, and went home, 


xX 


ALEKSANDROVITCH’sS success at the Commission of. 


June 2, far outstripped his anticipations. 


The next morning, which was Tuesday, Karénin, on. 


awaking, recalled with pleasure his success of the day before; 
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and he could not repress a'smile, although he wanted to appear 
indifferent, when his chief secretary, in order to be agreeable, - 
told him oe yeeten acy mnie had reached his ears in 
regard to the p! i of the commission. on 
ri ied as he was with the secretary, Alekséi Aleksan- , 
drovitch forgot that the day was the day set for Anna Arkad- 
yevna’s return; and he was surprised and disagreeably im- 
pressed when a domestic came to announce that she had 
come, ; 
Anna reached Petersburg early in the morning. ; 
When he caught sight of her, he started to get up, reflected, . 
and then, for the first time since Anna had known him, he 
blushed. Then quickly rising, he advanced towards her, 
not looking at her face, but at her forehead and hair. He 
came to her, took her by the hand, and invited her to sit 
down. : 
“T am very glad that you have come,” he said, sitting 
down near her. 
aitipagh she was prepared for this interview, and had 
made up her mind to defend herself, and accuse him, she did 
not know what to say. ; 
“‘Serozha well?” at length he asked; and, without waiting 
for an answer, he added, “‘I shall not dine at home to-day; _ 
I have to go away.” ; : 
“T intended to start for Moscow,” said Anna, 
“No: you did very, very well to come home,” he replied 
and again was silent. 
_ Seeing that he was loath to begin the conversation, she . 
herself began: Si 
“ Alekséi Aleksandrovitch,” said she, looking at him, and 
not dropping her eyes under his gaze, “‘I am a guilty woman; 
T am a wicked woman; but I am what I have been—what 
i told you I was—and I have come to tell you that I cannot 
change.” : 
ee ldo not ask for that,” he replied instantly, in a decided — 
voice, and looking with an expression of hate straight into 
her eyes. “I presupposed that. But as I told you then, 
and wrote you” (he spoke in a sharp, shrill voice), “‘I now 
repeat, that I am not obliged to have it thrust into my face: 
L ignore it, Not all women are so good as you are, to hasten 
to give their husbands such very pleasant news.” He laid — 
a special stress on the word “pleasant” [priatnoe]. “‘I will 
ignore it for the present, so long as the world does not know— 
so long as my name is not dishonoured, I, therefore, only 
warn you that our relations must remain as they always 
have been, and that only in case of your compromising your- 
self, shail I be forced to take measures to protect my honour,” 


Se ed ee, Pee ee ee 
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“But our relations cannot remain as they have been,” 
she said. 

‘As she once more heard his mocking voice with its sharp 
tones, all the pity that she had begun to feel for him was 
driven away by the aversion that he inspired. 

“TE cannot be your wife, when I——” she began. ~ 

‘He laughed with a cold and wicked laugh. 

-“Tt must needs be that the manner of life which you have 
chosen is reflected in your ideas. I have too much esteem 
or contempt, or rather I esteem your past, and despise your 
present, too much for me to accept the interpretation which 


you put upon my words.” 


Anna sighed, and bowed her head; 

‘* Alekséi Aleksandrovitch! What do you require of me?” 

“J require that I may never meet this man here, and that 
you comport yourself so that neither the world nor our 
servants cam accuse you—that you do not see him. It seems 
to me, that this is little. And in doing this, you will enjoy 
the rights and fulfil the obligations of an honourable wife. 
This is all that I-have to say to you. Now it is time for me 
to go. I shall not dine at home.’ 

He got up, and went to the door, Anna also arose. He 


- silently bowed, and allowed her to pass, 


me ile 


THe night spent by Levin on the hay-rick was not without 


_its reward. 'The -way in which he administered his estate 


aroused against him all sorts of interests. Notwithstanding 
the excellent crops, never, or at least it seemed to him that 
never, had there been such failure and such unfriendly 
relations between him and the muzhiks, as this year;-and 
now the reasons for this failure, and this animosity, were 
especially clear tg him. Now he clearly saw—and his study’ 


of the books on rural economy, in which the principal element 
_ was found to be the labourer, may have helped him to this 


conclusion—that- this present manner of carrying on his 
estate was only a cruel and wicked struggle between him 


- and the labourers. In this struggle, he saw that on his 


side, there were effort and lofty purpose, and on the other, 
no effort or purpose, and that the result was that the estate 
went, from to worse: beautiful tools were destroyed, 
beautiful cattle and lands ruined. In reality, where lay this 
quarrel? He defended every penny of his own, otherwise 
jhe would not have wherewithal to pay his labourers—and 


_ they defended their right to work lazily and comfortably, in 


A 
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other words, as they had always done. It was for his interests 
that every labourer should do his very best; above all, should 
strive not to break the winnowing-machines, the horse-rakes, 
so that he might accomplish what he-was doing. But the 
labourer wanted to do his work as easily as possible, with 
tong breathing-spaces for doing nothing and napping and 
meditating. He sent to mow the clover for fodder, meaning 
the bad desyatins, where there-promised to be bare spacey 
mixed with grass, and not fit for seed; and they would cut 
his best desyatins, reserved for seed, and allege as excuse 

_ that it was the prikashchik’s orders. But he knew that they 
took this because on these desyatins it was easier work, 
He sent the winnowing-niachine out, and they broke it on 
the first trial, because some muzhik found it disagreeable to 
sit on the trestle while the vans were flying over his head, 

They had to give up using the new-fangled ploughs, because 


out, and spoiled the land. The horses got into the wheat- 
field, because not one muzhik was willing to be night-watch- 
man. ‘Three of the best heifers were lost because they were 
let into the clover-patch without water, and they told him 
‘for his consolation, that one hundred and twelve head had 
died in the neighbourhood in ‘three days. 

All this was done, not because there was enmity against 
Levin, or his estate. On the contrary, he knew that they 
loved him, called him by a title which meant in their lips the 
highest praise [prostot barin]. But now. he could no longer 
. deceive himself, His farming was not only no longer inter- | 

esting, but was disgusting to him, and he could not put his. 
heart in it any more, 

To this was added the fact that Kitty Shcherbatskaia was 
‘not more than thirty versts away, and he wanted to see her, — 

and could not. . taht 

Levin, after he caught the glimpse of Kitty Shcherbatskaia, 

felt that he had not ceased to love her; but he could not go ~ 
te the Oblonskys’, because he knew that she was there. . 
Aleksandrovna sent him a note, asking the loan of 

@ side-saddie for Kitty. ‘They tell me you have a saddle,” ~ 
she wrote: “I hope that. you will bring it yourself.” . 
This was too much for him. Hew could a sensible woman - 
of any delicacy so lower her sister? He wrote ten notes, — 
and tore them all up, and then sent the saddle without any 
reply, and set off to a distant district to see his friend 
Sviazhsky, who lived surrounded by a beautiful hunting- 
f und, and who had lately invited him to fulfil an ojd 
project of making him a visit, ates th Gi. 
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Sv1azusKy was marshal [predvodite] in his district. He was 
five years older than Levin, and had been married some time. 
His sister-in-law was a very sympathetic young lady; and 
Levin knew that her friends wanted her to find a husband. 
Sviazhsky’s domestic life was in the highest degree interesting, 
and Sviazhska himself was an interesting type of the pro- 
prietor devoted to the affairs of the province. He was a 
-thorough-going liberal; but there was great discrepancy 
between the opinions which he professed, and his manner 
of living and acting. He despised the nobility, whom he ~ 
charged with hostility to emancipation; and he regarded 
Russia as a rotten country, whose wretched government was 
scarcely better than Turkey; and yet he had accepted public 
‘office, and attended faithfully to his duties. He declared 
that human existence was endurable only abroad, where he - 
‘was going to live at the first opportunity; but at-the same 
time he carried on in Russia a very complicated estate? in 
the most perfect style, and was interested in all that was 
going on in Russia. The Russian muzhik, in his eyes, stood 
between man and monkey; but, when the elections came, 
he gave his hand to the peasants by preference, and listened 
to them with the utmost attention. He believed neither in 
God nor the Devil; but he showed great concern in amelior- 
ating the condition of the clergy, and saw that his village 
church was kept in repair. In regard to the emancipation 
of women, and especially their. right to work, he held the 
most pronounced and radical ideas; but he lived in perfect 
harmony with his wife, and took entire direction of the 
family affairs, so that his wife did nothing, and could do 
nothing, except in co-operation with him, 

+ In spite of the contradictions in his character, Levin did 


_. his best to comprehend him. The hunting which Sviazhsky 


gave him was poor: the marshes were dry, and the woodcock 
searce. Levin walked all day, and got only three birds; 
but the compensation was a ravenous appetite, capital spirits, 
and that intellectual excitement which violent physical 
exercise always gave him, = 
In the evening, as they sat at the tea-table, Levin found 
hiniself next the khozydika, a lady of medium stature and 
' 1 Khozydistvo includes household economy, the outside interests, 
- farming, mills—everything connected with an estate. ‘The master of an 


estate is called khozydin, the mistress khozydika—terms often used for 
host and hostess, fy a ‘ 


+) 
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light complexion, all radiant with smiles and dimples: Oppo- 
site him sat the pretty sister-in-law in a dress worn, as it 
seemed to him, for his especial benefit, with a square corsage 
cut rather low in front, and giving a glimpse of a very white 
ag : 
- Later Levin went to the other end of the table, where 
the khozydin was talking with two landed proprietors: His 
bright black eyes were fixed with keen amusement on one 
. of the proprietors, a man with a white moustache, who was 
complaining bitterly about the peasantry. 

The proprietor with the white moustache was evident, 
an inveterate opponent of the emancipation, and an old- 
style farmer, Levin could see the signs of it in his authori- 
tative slow, and studied manner, and his imperious gestures. 
**Tf it only weren’t a pity to abandon what has been done— 
cost so much labour—it would be better to give up, sell out, 
go abroad, and hear ‘La Belle Héléne,’ like Nikolai Ivano- 
vitch,’ the old proprietor was saying; while his intelligent 
face lighted up with a smile. 

“Da vot! but still you don’t sell out,” said Nikolai Tvano- 
vitch Sviazhsky: “‘so you must be well off, on the whole.” 

“¥ am well eff in one way: Besides, one always hopes 
that the peasantry will improve. But would you believe 
it—this drunkenness, this laziness! Everything goes to 
destruction. No horses, ne cows. They starve to death, 
But try to help them—take them for farm-hands: they 
manage to ruin you; yes, even before a justice of the peace!” 

“But you, too, can complain te the justice of the peace,” 
said Sviazhsky. 

“What! I complain? Dal not for the world! Complaints 
are idle. Your only chance is to go to the communal court— 
to the starshiné. 'The starshiné will have the man thrashed 
for you. But for him, sell out, fly to the ends of the 
world!” ; 3 vee 

_ The proprietor was evidently trying to tease Sviazhsky. : 
' “Da vot! we carry on our estates without these measures,” 
Said he, smiling, ‘“‘I, Levin, he.” 

He pointed to the other proprietor, _ 

“Yes; bmg ask Mikhail Petrovitch how his affairs are 

along. oe 

“My way is very simple,” said Mikhail Petrovitch, “thank 

“the Lord! My whole business lies in seeing that the money 
_ is ready for the autumn taxes. The muzhiks come, and say, 
*Batiushka, help us, father.” Nuf all these muzhiks are 
bours: I pity ’em. Nuf I advance ’em the first third, 

ly I say, ‘Remember, children, I help you; and you must 
help me when I need you—sowing the oats, getting in tha 
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hay, harvesting.’ Nu! I get along with them as with my 
- own family. ‘To be sure, there are some among them who 
haven’t any conscience.” 

Levin, who knew of old about these patriarchal traditions, 
exchanged glances with Sviazhsky; and, interrupting Mikhail 
Petrovitch, he said, ‘How would you advise?” addressing 
the old proprietor with the grey moustache, 

3g it just as Mikhail Petrovitch does—either 
give half the land to the muzhiks, or go shares with them. 
Emancipation has ruined Russia.”’ 

'Sviazhsky looked at Levin, but Levin listened to the old 
proprietor’s words without any feeling of scorn; he under- 
stood them better than he understood Sviazhsky. The pro- 
prietor evidently expressed his honest thought. 

““The fact is,’ continued the old proprietor, “all progress 
is accomplished by force alone. Take the reforms of Peter, 
of Catharine, of Alexander; take European history itself. 
The potato, for instance—to have potatoes introduced into 
Russia took force. We have not always ploughed with 

ioeughs; but to get them introduced into our domains took 

orce. But now, by the abrogation of serfage, they have 
taken away our authority; and so our estates [kKhozydistvo] 
must necessarily sink back to the condition of primitive 
barbarism. ‘This is my view of it.” 

“Tt is very true that the level of our agriculture is grow- 
ing lower and lower, and that in our present relations with 
the peasantry, it is impossible to carry on our estates ration< 
ally,” said Levin. 

_- . “JT am not of that opinion,” said Sviazhsky seriously, ‘I 
- deny that, since serfage was abolished, agriculture has de- 
cayed; and I argue that in those days it was very wretched, 
and very low. We never had any machines, or good cattle, 
or decent supervision. We did not even know how to count. 
Ask a, proprietor: he could not tell you what a thing cost, or 

‘what it would bring him.” © 
_-' “¥ don’t agree that it is necessary or possible to lift the 
~ Yevel of agriculture much higher,” said Levin. “TI am much 
. §mterested in this question; and I have the means, but I can- 
not do ‘anything. And up to the present time, whatever I 
have spent on my estate, has resulted only in loss. Cattle— 
Toss; ines—loss.”’ : . 

“That is true,” said the old proprietor with the grey 
moustache, laughing with hearty satisfaction. 

“And I am not the only man,” Levin continued. “I call 
_to mind all those who have made experiments in the ‘rational 
woanner.’ All with few exceptions, have come out of it with 
losses. Nu! you say that your estate [khozydistvo] is— 

‘ 
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profitable?” he asked, seeing in Sviazhsky’s face a transient 
expression of embarrassment. 

The old proprietor smiled when he heard Levin’s question 


about the profits of Sviazhsky’s management. It was evident 


that he knew about the state of his neighbours’ finances. 

“May be unprofitable,” replied Sviazhsky. ‘‘This only 
proves that either I am a poor economist [khozydin], or L 
sink my capital to increase the revenue.” 

“ Ach! revenue!” cried Levin, with horror. ‘‘Maybe there 
is such a thing as revenue in Europe, where the land is 
better for the labour spent upon it; but with us, the more 
labour spent on it, the worse it is—that is because it exhausts 
it—so there is no revenue.” 


Sviazhsky got up and went out, evidently assuming that 


the discussion was ended, while for Levin it seemed that it 
had only just begun. 

Levin was now left with the old proprietor, and continued 
to talk with him, endeavouring to prove that all the trouble 
arose from the fact that we did not try to understand our 
labourers’ habits and peculiarities. But the old proprietor, 
like all people accustomed to think alone and for himself, 
found it difficult to enter into the thought of another, and 
clung firmly to his own opinions. He declared that the 
Russian muzhik was a pig, and loved swinishness, and that 
it needed force to drive him out of his swinishness, 

Going to his room, lying under the feather-bed, which 
expo: his arms and legs every time he moved, Levin 
could not get to sleep. His conversation with Sviazhsky, 
though many good things were said, did not interest him; 
but the old proprietor’s arguments pursued him, Levin 
involuntarily remembered every word that he said, and his 
imagination supplied the answer, © ; 

“Yes, I ought to have said to him, ‘You say that our 

nagement is not succeeding because the muzhtk despises 
improvements, and that force must he applied to them, 


But if our estates were not retrograding, even where these _ 


improvements are not found, you would be right; but they 
advance only where the work is carried on in consonance 
with the customs of thelabourers. Our failure to carry on our 
estates profitably, results either from our fault or that of the 
labourers.’” ; 
And thus he carried on a train of thought which led him 
to an examination of what plan would best suit both the 
labourer and the apa rerd The thought of co-operation’ 
eame over him with all its force. Half the night he did not 
sleep, thinking of his new plans and schemes. He had not 
intended to leave so soon, now he decided to go home 


oe 
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on the» morrow. He had decided entirely to reform his. 
method of administration. 


t 


5 XXIII 


THE carrying-out of Levin’s plan offered many difficulties; 
but he persevered, though he recognized. that the results 
obtained would not be in proportion to the labour involved. 
One of the principal obstacles which met him was the fact 
that his estate) was already in running-order, and that it was 
impossible to come to a sudden stop and begin anew. He 
had to wind the machine up by degrees, 

When he reached home in the evening, he summoned his 
prikashchik, and-explained to him his plans. The prikash- 
chik received with undisguised satisfaction all the details of 
this scheme so far as they showed that all that had been 
done hitherto was absurd and unproductive. But when 
Levin proposed to share the profits of the estate with the 
labourers, on the basis of an association, the prikashchilk 
put on an expression of melancholy, and immediately began 
to speak of the necessity ef bringing in the last sheaves of 
wheat, and commencing the second ploughing. .On convers- 
ing with the muzhiks about his project of dividing with them 
the products of the earth, he quickly perceived that they were 

too much occupied with their daily tasks to comprehend 
the advantages and disadvantages of his enterprise. 

A keen muzhik, Ivan the skotnik, to whom Levin proposed 
to share in the profits of the cattle, seemed to comprehend 
and to approve; but every time that Levin went on to speak 
of the advantages that would result, Ivan’s face grew troubled. 

The chief obstacle consisted in the inveterate distrust of 
the peasants, who would not believe that a proprietor could 
have any other aim than to despoil them. ‘ 

At first Levin intended to give up his whole domain to the | 
new association of workmen. But very soon he found that 
this was impracticable; and he made up his mind to limit it 
to the cattle, the garden, the kitchen-garden, the hay-fields, 
and some lands, situated at some distance, which for eight 
years past had been lying fallow. Ivan, the keen skoénik,. 
formed an association [artel] eomposed of members of his, 
family, and took charge of the cattle-yard. The new field 
was taken by the shrewd carpenter Feodor Rézunof, who’ 
joined with him seven families of muzhiks: and the muzhil:. 
Shuraef entered into the same arrangements for superin- 

tending the gardens. : iat 
Tt was true that matters were not carried onin the cattle-_ 
yard any better than before, and that Ivan was obstinate in - 
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his mistakes about feeding the cows and churning the butter, 
and found it impossible to comprehend or take any interest 
in the fact that henceforth his wages would be represented 
by a proportion of the profits of the association. It was 
true that Rézunof did not give the field a second ploughing, as 
he had been advised to do. It was true that the muzhiks of 
this company, although they had agreed to take this work 
under the new conditions, called this land, not common land, 
but shared-land, and that Rézunof did not complete the barn 
that he had agreed to build before winter. It was true that 
Shuraef tried to give away the products of the gardens to 
the other muzhiks, seeming to be under the impression that 
the land had been given to him. But, in spite of all these 
drawbacks, Levin still persevered, hoping to be able to show 
his associates at the end of the year that the new order_of 
things could bring excellent results. | in 
All these changes in the administration of the estate, to- 
gether with his work in the library on his new book, so filled 
his time that he scarcely ever went out, even to hunt. ‘ 
Towards the end of August the Oblonskys returned to 
Moscow, as he learned through the man that brought back 
the saddle. His reading absorbed him. He finished the 
books which Sviazhsky loaned him, and others on political 
economy and socialism, which he sent for. Among the 
writers on political economy, Mill which he studied first, 
interested him, but seemed to him to offer nothing applicable 
to the agrarian. situation in Russia. He knew what he 
wanted. He saw that Russia possessed an admirable soil 
and admirable workmen, and that in certain cases the land 
and the workmen could produce abundantly, but: that, when 
capital was spent upon them in the European manner, they 
produced scarcely anything. This contrast could not be 
‘the result of chance. The Russian people he thought destined 
to colonize these immense spaces, cling to their traditions 
and to their own ways and customs; and who is to say that 
they are wrong? And he wanted to demonstrate this theory 
in his book, and put it into practice on his Jand, ean 
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Towarps the end of September the lumber was brought 
for the construction of a barn on the artel land, and the 
butter was sold, and showed a profit. The new adminis- 
tration, on the whole, worked admirably, or at least it seemed 
so to Levin. But in order to put the theories into a clear 
light, and to view all the different sides of political economy, 
he felt that it was necessary to go abroad, and to learn, fron 
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practical observation, all that might be of use to him ia 
regard to the relations of the people to the soil. He was 
only waiting for the delivery of the wheat to get his money, 
and make the journey. 

After supper Levin sat down in his chair, as usual, with 
a. book; and as he read he began to think of his projected 
journey, especially in connection with his book. His mind 
was clear, and his ideas fell naturally into flowing periods, 
which expressed the essence of his thought. “This must 
be written down,” he said to himself. He got up to go to 
his writing-table. But he had no time for writing; for the 


natchalniks came for their orders, and he had to go to meet 


them in the anteroom. 

After giving them their orders, or rather, having made 
arrangements for their morrow’s work, and having received 
all the muzhiks who came to consult with him, Levin went 
back to his library, and sat down to his work. Laska lay 
under the table: Agafya Mikhailovna, with her knitting, 
. took her usual place. } 

After writing some time, Levin suddenly arose, and began 
to walk up and down the room. The memory of Kitty and 
her refusal, and the recent glimpse of her, came before his 
imagination with extraordinary vividness, 

“Dal why trouble yourself?” asked Agafya Mikhailovna; 
“Nu! why do you stay at home? You had better go to the 
- warm springs if your mind is made up.” 
“YT am going day after to-morrow, Agafya Mikhailoyna; 
but I had to finish up. my business.” 

-“‘Nul your business, indeed! Haven’t you given these 
muzhiks enough already? And they say, ‘Our barin is after 
some favour from the Tsar’; and strange it is. Why do you 
work so for the muzhiks?™ 


“T am not working for them: I am doing for myself, I. 


am working for my own profit. It would be more profitable 
to me if the muzhiks would work better.” 


‘Dal you will only have your labour for your pains, The ~ 


lazy will be lazy. Where there’s a conscience, there'll be 
work: if not, nothing will be done.” 
“ul da! But don’t you yourself say that Ivan is begin- 
ning to look out for the cows better?” 

“I say this one thing,” -replied Agafya 


evidently following a thought that was not mew to her: _ 


“You must get married.” 

Agafya Mikhailovna’s observation about the very matter 
that pre-occupied him angered him and insulted him, He 
_ frowned, and, without replying, sat down to his work again; 


Occasionally he heard the clicking of Agafya Mikhailovna’s | 
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needles; and, remembering what he did not wish to remem- 
ber, he ‘would frown. ’ 
At nine o’clock the sound of belis ‘was heard, and the 
heavy rumbling of a carriage on the muddy road. 
“Na! here’s some visitors coming to see you: you won't 
be bored any more,” said Agafya Mikhailovna, rising, and 
_ going to the door. But Levin stepped ahead of her. His 
nese paogre: nw, mathe vee eigd soe’ any geert, 


XXV 


As Levin went downstairs he heard the sound of « a familiar 
cough; but the sound was somewhat mingled. with the noise 
of footsteps, and he hoped that he was mistaken. Then 
he saw the tall, bony figure which he knew so. well. His 
brother Nikolai. Nikolai was more feeble than he had ever 
seen him before. He was like a skeleton covered with skin, 

He was standing in the vestibule trying to unwind a scarf 
from his Jong, thin neck; and, when he saw Levin, he smiled 
with a strangely melancholy smile. 

‘Voi! I have come to you,” said Nikolai in a thick voice, 
and not for a second taking his eyes from his brother’s face, 
“J have been wanting to come for a long time; da! I -was 
so ill. Now I am very much better,” he added, rubbing 

his beard with his great bony hand. 

even yes,”’ replied Levin; a, as he touched his brother’s 
shrivelled cheeks with his lips, "and saw the gleam of his 
great, strangely brilliant eyes, he felt'a sensation of fear. 

Some time before this, Konstantin Levin had written his 
brother, that, having disposed of the small portion of their 
common inheritance, consisting of personal property, a sum 
of two thousand rubles was due as his 

Nikolai said that he had come to get this money, and 
especially to see the old nest; to put his foot on the natal 
soil, so as to get renewed strength, like the heroes of ancient . 
cag emer pea ae lapelp x . 

Nikolai changed his dress, and too) great pains with his 
toilet, which in former times he neglected. He brushed 
his coarse, thin hair, and went upstairs radiant. He was 
im the same gay and happy bumour that Konstantin had 
geen when he was a child. -He even spoke of Sergéi Ivano- _ 


“witch without bitterness. When he saw Agafya Mikhailovna, 


he jested with her, and questioned her about the old servants, 
. Levin eet one pores but tried in a to a Esha 
mig ota pparently Nikolai suspected something o 

borty At this, beri were thinking. hos same 
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- thought—Nikolai’s illness and approaching death; and all 


else was idle words. Neither of them dared make the least 


allusion to it, and therefore all that was said was in reality 


untrue. Never before had Levin been so glad for an evening 
to end, for bed-time to come. His heart was breaking to 
see his beloved dying brother.. : 

Nikolai went to bed, and slept the uneasy sleep of. an 
invalid, turning restlessly from side to side. Levin could 
not sleep as he listened to him. His thoughts were varied, 
but they always returned ta. one theme—death. 

Death, the inevitable end of all, for the first time appeared 
to him with irresistible foree.. And death was here, with 


this beloved brother, who groaned in his sleep, and called 


now upon God, now upon the devil. It.was with him also 
this he felt. Not to-day, but to-morrow; not to-morrow, but 
in thirty years: was it not all the same? 

“Here I am working, wanting to accomplish something, 
but I forgot that all must come to an end—death.” 

He was lying in bed in the darkness, holding his knees, 
scarcely able to breathe, so. great was the tension of his 
mind. Abruptly he sat up. 

“Kha! khal ah! what the devil are you doing? Why 
don’t you go to sleep?” demanded his brother’s voice. 

**T don’t know; insomnia,”’ 

**But I have been sleeping beautifully: I have not had 
any sweat at all. Just feel—no sweat.” 

Levin felt him, put out the candle, but it was long befors 
he went to sleep. A 

*Nul he is dying! Nulf he will die in the spring. Nuf 
how to aid him? What canIsaytohim? What doI know 
about | it? I had even forgotten that there was such 3 
thing.” 

Nikolai’s sweet temper was not of long duration: On the 
very next-morning he awoke in an extremely irritable temper, 
and immediately began to stir up his brother by touching 
him in the most tender spot. 

On the third day Nikolai began to discuss the question of 
his brother’s reforms, and tq criticise them, and in a spirit 


‘of contrariety to confound his scheme with communism. 


“You have only taken your idea from someone else; and 
you distort it, and want to apply it to what is not suited 


-to receive it.”’ 


“Da! but I tell you that the two have nothing in common, 


‘I have no thought of copying communism, which denies the 


right of property, of capital, of inheritance,” Levin cried, 
“All I want is, to regulate labour.” ‘ 
“This idea,” interrupted Nikolai, smiling ironically, and 
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with an angry light in his eyes—“communism—has at least 
one attractive feature—and you might call it a geometrical 
one—it has clearness and logical certainty. Maybe it is 
a Utopia. But let us agree that it can produce a new form 
of work by making a tabula rasa of the past, so that there 
shall not be property or family, bat only freedom of-labour. 
But you don’t accept this—— 

“I never was a communist.” 

“But I have been: and [I believe that if communism is 
premature, it is, at least, reasonable; and it is as sure to 
succeed as Christianity was in the early centuries.” 

“And I believe that labour is an elemental force, which 
must be studied from the same point of view as the natural 
sciences, to learn its constitution and 

**Da! this is absolutely idle.” 

Levin took fire at these last words. 

““T am trying to find a form of labour which will be profit- 
able for all—for me and the working man,” he replied warmly. 

“That is not what you wish to do; it is simply this: you 
have, all your life long, sought to be original; and you want 
to prove that you are not exploiting the muzhik, but are’ 
working for a principle.” 

“Nu! since you think so—let’s cease,” replied Konstantin, 
feeling the muscles of his right cheek twitch involuntarily. 

“You never had any convictions, and you only wanted 
to flatter your conceit.” 

‘Nu! that is very well to say—but let’s cease this.” 

“Certainly I will stop. | You go to the devil! and I am 
very sorry that I came.” 

* Levin tried in vain to calm him: Nikolai would not listen 
to a word, and persisted in saying that they had better separ- 
ate; and Konstantin saw that it was not possible to live — 
with him. 

Nikolai had already made his preparations to depart, when 

- Konstantin came to him, and begged him for forgiveness; : 
if he had offended him. 

* Ah, now, here’s magnanimity!” said Nikolai, smiling 

‘If you are very anxious to be in the right, then let 'us 
‘that this is sensible. You are right, but rf am going all the 
same.” 

At the last moment, however, as Nikolai kissed his brother, 
a@ strange look of seriousness came on him, ‘“Kostis,” he 
said, “don’t lay it up against me, ‘You see sand know that 
Iam miserable, and we may not. a again,” 


PART FOUR 


f 


Kantnin and his wife continued to live under the same 
roof, to meet every day, and yet to remain entire strangers | 
to each other. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch made a point of 
appearing with his wife, but he seldom dined at home, 
Vronsky was never seen there: Anna met him outside, and 
her husband knew it. 

All three suffered from a situation which would have been 
intolerable; had not each believed it to be transitory. Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch expected to see this passion, like every 
thing else in the world, come to an end before his name was 
dishonoured. Anna, the cause of all the trouble, and the one 
on whom the consequences weighed the most cruelly, only 
accepted her position in the conviction that a crisis was 
near at hand. As to Vronsky, he had come to believe as 
she ‘did. 

Towards the middle of the winter Vronsky had to spend 
a tiresome week. He was delegated to show a foreign prince 
about St. Petersburg; and this honour, due to his irreproach- 
able bearing, and his familiarity with foreign languages, was 
disagreeable to him, The prince was anxious to be able to 
answer any questions that might be put to him on his return, 

_and at the same time to enjoy all the pleasures peculiar to 
the country; so‘he had to be instructed during the day, and 
aroused in the evening. j 
Vronsky, as master of ceremonies, arranged, with no little 
difficulty, a programme of amusements, truly Russian in 
eharacter. And at the end of the week, when he took leave 
of the prince, who was on his way to Moscow, he was delighted 
to be delivered from an inconvenient situation-and distasteful _ 
task. They weut directly to the station from a bear-hunt, — 
which had occupied all the night with brilliant exhibitions — 
of Russian daring. On his return home, Vronsky found a 
' mote from Anna. “I am ill and unhappy,” she wrote, “I 
eannot go out, and I cannot live longer without secing a 
Come this evening. Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch will be at the 
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council from seven o’clock till ten.” This invitation seemed 
strange to him; but he finally decided to go to Anna, 

Since the beginning of the winter, Vronsky had been a 
colonel and since he had left the regiment he lived alone. 
After breakfast he stretched himself out on the sofa, and 
the recollection of the scenes of the day before became curi- 
ously mingled in his mind with Anna and a peasant, whom 
he met at the hunt: he finally fell asleep, and when he awoke, . 
night had come. He lighted a candle, with an impression 
of fear that he could not explain. “What has happened to 
me? What terrible dream have I had?” he asked himself. 
““Yes, yes, the peasant, a dirty little man, with a dishevelled 
beard, bent something or other up double, and pronounced 
some strange words in French. I didn’t dream anything 
else: why am I so terrified?’”? But, in recalling the peasant 
and his comprehensible French words, he began to shiver 
from head to foot. “What foolishness!” he thought as he 
jooked at his watch. It was more than half-past eight: he 
called his servant, dressed quickly, went out, and thought 
only of being: late. 

As he approached the Karénins’ house, he again looked — 
at his watch, and saw that it was ten minutes of nine. A 
coupé, drawn by two grey horses, stood in front of the door; 
he recognized Anna’s carriage. He left his sleigh, and moun- 
ted the steps. The door opened, and the Swiss servant, 
carrying a plaid, motioned to the carriage to draw near. As 
little observing as Vronsky was, he was struck by the aston- 
ished look on on the Swiss servant’s face: he went on, how- 
ever, and came near running against Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
A gaslight placed at the entrance of the vestibule threw 
full light on his pale, worn face. He wore a black hat; and 
his white cravat, tied under a fur collar, was conspicuous. 
Karénin’s gloomy, dull eyes fixed themselves upon Vronsky, 
who bowed. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, drawing his lips 
together, lifted his hand to his hat, and passed. Vronsky 
saw him get into his carriage without turning round, take 
his plaid and opera-glass, which the Swiss servant handed 
through the door, and disappear; ; 

Since the explanation that he had had with Anna in the 
Vrede garden, Vronsky’s idea had changed very much: he 
had se ee bi a ma ambition oj whee with his 
irregular situation, and only thought of the possibility of a 
rupture; thus was he ruled by the weaknesses of his friend, 
‘and by his feelings for her. As to Anna, after having given 
herself up entirely, she expected nothing in the future which 
did not come from Vronsky, While crossing the reception- 
room, he heard footsteps ng near, and knew that she 
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was entering the drawing-room near by; to watch for him. 
“No,” she cried, seeing him enter, ‘things cannot go on in 
this way!”’ And at the sound of her own voice, her eyes : 
filed with tears. ¥ 
“What is the matter, my friend?” , 

“T have been waiting in torture for two hours. If you 
had not come, it would have been because you could not.” 

She put her two hands on his shoulders, and looked at 
him long, with her eyes deep and tender, although searching. 
“Did you meet him?” she asked, when they were seated 
under the lamp by the drawing-room table. ‘That is your 
punishment for coming so late.” 

“Wow is that so? Oughtn’t he to have gone to the 
council?” 

“He went there, but he came back again to go, I know not 
where.” : 

“Tell me how you met Alekséi Aleksandroviteh,” she 
asked suddenly, in a voice still constrained. 

“We almost ran against each other at the door.”’ 

“And did he greet you like this?” She drew down her 
face, half closed her eyes, and changed-her whole expression 
to such an extent, that Vronsky could not help recognizing 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. ; 
_.. “Edo not understand him,” said Vronsky. “I should have. 

- supposed that after your explanation in the country, he 

_ would have broken off with you, and provoked a duel with . 
' me; but how can he bear the actual situation? One can see 

' that he suffers.”’ 
~ “He?” said she, with an ironical smile. ‘Oh, he is 
very happy.” sala 

“Why should we all torture ourselyes in this way, when 
everything might be arranged?” 

“That doesn’t.suit him. Oh, how well I know his nature, 
made up of lies! Who, unless he were devoid of suscepti-- 
bility, could live with a guilty woman, as he lives with me, 
speaking to her in the affectionate way that he speaks to 
me?” apilf ate 

And she imitated the way her husband would say: “You 
ma chére Anna.” ; : 

“He is not a man, I tell you: he is a puppet. If I were 
in his place, I would long ago have torn in pieces a woman 
‘like myself, instead of saying: ‘You, ma chére Anna,’ to 
her: but he is not a man; he is a ministerial machine. He 
does not understand that he is no longer anything to me, 
that he isin the way. No, no; let us not talk about him.” __ 

“You are unjust, my dear friend,” said Vronsky, trying 
te calm her; “but no, let us not talk any more about him; 
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let us talk about yourself, about your health; what does the 
doctor say?” : 
~ She looked at him with gay raillery, and would have wil- 
lingly continued to turn her husband into ridicule; but he 
‘added: “You wrote me that you were suffering; tell me 
about it.”. Rese 

The sarcastic smile disappeared from Anna’s lips, and gave 
place te an expression full of sadness. 

“You say that our position is a frightful one, and that it 
ymust be changed. I shall not weary you much longer with ~ 
my jealousy, for soon, very scon, all will be changed, and 
not in the way we think.” 

She grew tender as she spoke of herself; tears prevented 
her from continuing; and she placed her white hand, whose 
wings sparkled in the lamplight, on Vronsky’s arm. 

*“What do you mean?” he said. 

“TY am going to die very soon; and I am willing to die, to 
relieve you both of my burdensome presence.” 

Her tears continued to fall, while Vronsky kissed her 
hands, and. tried to conceal his own emotion in calming hers: 

“Tt is better that it should be so,” she said, pressing his 
hand fervently. : 

“But what a foolish idea!” said Vronsky, lifting up his 
head, and regaining his self-possession. ‘“*What utter. ab- 
surdity? RN 


“No: I am telling you the truth.” 3 TNE 

“What do you mean by the truth?” ey 

“That I am going to die. I have seen it in a dream.” 

“In a dream?” and Vronsky involuntarily recalled the 
muzhik (peasant) of his nightmare. 

“Yes, in a dream,” she continued, “some time ago. 1 
dreamed that I ran into my room to get something or other: 
i was searching about, you know, as one does in dreams, and 
i moticed something standing in the corner of my room.” _. 

*“What nonsense! How do you suppose——’ But she 
would not let him interrupt her: what she was telling seemed 
too important to her. : 

“And this something turned around, and I saw a little 
dirty muzik, with an unkempt beard. I wanted to run 
away, bu he bent towards a bag, in which he moved some 

, object.” r; ae 

' She made the motion of a person rummaging in a bag; 

terror was depicted om her face; and Vronsky, recalling his 

“Own dream, felt the same terror seize him. ‘ 
“And all the while he was searching, he talked fast, very 

‘fast, in French, lisping, you know: ‘Jl faui le baitre, le fer, 

Be droyer, le péiric.’ J tried to wake up, but I only woke up 
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in my dream, asking what it could mean. Then I heard 
someone say to me: ‘You are going to die, you are going te 
ee métushka’ [little mother]. And at last I came to my- 
self.’ : 
“What an absurd dream!” said Vronsky, ill concealing 
his own emotion, tetas 

“Let us say no more about it. Ring: I am going to give 
you some tea, so stay a little longer; we haven’t had any 
for a long time.” ; 

She suddenly ceased speaking. Horror and fright disap- 
peared from her face, which assumed an expression of atten- 
tive, serious sweetness. - 


i 


_ArTer meeting Vronsky, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch went, as 


he had planned, to the Italian opera. He heard two acts, 
spoke with all to whom he ought to speak, and, ret i 
home, went straight to his chamber, after having assw 
himself that there as no uniform overcoat in the vestibule, { 
Contrary to his usual habit, instead of going to bed he 
walked up and down his room till three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Anger kept him awake, for he couldn’t forgive his 
wife for not wrap op Beet one condition that he had imposed 


_ upon her, that she should not receive her lover in his house, 


Since she had paid no attention to this order, he should punish 


“her, carry out his threat, demand a divorce, and take away 


his son from her. This threat was not easy to execute, but 
he wanted to keep his word. The Countess Lidia had often 
said that this was the easier way out of his deplorable situ- 
ation; and at the present time the practice of divorce had 
become so frequent, and was obtained so easily, that Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch saw in it a means of escaping its formal 
difficulties. 

He passed the night without sleeping, his anger increasing 
all the while; and at last, from sheer exasperation, he left 
his bed, dressed hastily, and went to Anna as soon as he knew 
she was UD. 
~ Anna believed that she thoroughly knew her husband; but 
she was amazed to see him come in with gloomy face, his 
eyes sadly fixed before him without looking at her, and hig. 
lips compressed with scorn, Never had. seen so much 
decision in bis bearing, He entered without wishing her 
good-morning, and went directly to the writing-desk, and 
opened the drawer. 

“What do you wish to find?” cried Anna; 

“Your lover's letters.” * 
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“They are not there,” she said, closing the drawer. But 
roughly pushing away her hand, *he took possession of the 

portfolio where Anna kept her important papers. : 

Sit down: I want to speak to you,” said he, and placed 
the portfolio under his arm. 

Anna looked at him, astonished and frightened. 

“Have I not forbidden you to receive your lover in this 
house?” 

“T needed to see him to——” — 

“I will not enter into details, and have no desire to know 
why a woman needs to see her lover.” 

“Ts it possible that you are not aware how easy x is for 
you to wound me?” 

“One can only wound an honest man or an honest woman; 
but to tell a thief that he is a thief, is only the statement of 

a fact. 

“That is a degree of cruelty that I never recognized in 
ice “Ah! you find a husband cruel because he gives his wife 
cag freedom, on the sole condition that she respect the 

ws of propriety? You call that cruelty, do you?” 4 
“Tt is worse than that: it is cowardice, if you insist on ~ 
knowing,” cried Anna passionately, and she rose to go. 
_ “No,” cried he, in a piercing voice, forcing her to sit 
down in, and taking her by the arm. “‘Cowardice, 
indeed! That applies to her who abandons her son and 
husband for a lover, and nevertheless eats her husband’s 


Anna bowed her head. 
“You cannot judge my position more severely than I do 
; but why do you tell me that?” 

“Why do I tell you that?” continued he angrily; ey 
that you may know, that, since you pay no attention to Wer rs 
wishes, I shall take the ae ae measures to put an end to 
this state of affairs.” 

“Soon, very soon, it will terminate itself,” said Anna. 
at the thought of that death which she ‘felt near at hand, 
and now so desirable. 

“J have come to tell you that I am going to leave for 
Moscow, and that I shalt not enter this house again. You 
will learn of my determination from the lawyer, who will 
have charge of the preliminaries of the divorce. My son 
‘will to one of my relatives.” 

“You are going to take Serozha away, to cause me pain,’ 
she stammered, raising her eyes to his: “ you do not love 
him; leave him with me.” 

“You are right: the repulsion that you have inspired in 
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me reflects on my son; but I shall keep him, nevertheless, 
Good-morning.”. . 


Tr 


‘Tux reception-room of the celebrated lawyer, where Aleks¢i 
Aleksandrovitch now betook himself, was full of people when 
he entered. : ; ; 

Two secretaries were writing with scratching pens: one of 
them turned his head, with an air of annoyance, towards the 
newcomer. “What de you want?” 

“T have business with the lawyer.” 

‘‘He is busy,” replied the secretary. 

“Be so good as to give him my card,” said Alekséi Aick- 
sandrovitch. 

The secretary took his card, examined it with an air of 
displeasure, and went out. 

In about two minutes the door opened, and the lawyer 
appeared, bringing with him a thin-looking justice of the 

eace, 
$3 The lawyer was a short, thick-set man, with a bald head, 
a reddish-black beard, @ prominent forehead, and large, 
shiny eyebrows. 

“Be so good as to walk in,” said he, turning te Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch; and ushering him inte the next room, he 
closed the door. 

He pushed out an armchair near hie desk covered with 
papers, begged Alekséi Aleksandrovitch to be seated, and 
rubbing his short, hairy hands together, he settled himself 
in front of the desk, with an air of attention, 

“Before beginning to explain ns business,” said Aleksé! 
Aleksandrovitch, “allow me to yo 
which brings me here rest. between ourselves.” 

An imperceptible smile slightly moved the lawyer's lips, 


“Tf I were net capable of keeping a secret I should not 


ev 


be a lawyer,” said he. 
. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch glanced athim; ~*~) 

“Do you know my name?”  ~——- 

“I know you, and how valuable your services are; and 
‘so does all Russia,” replied the lawyer, bowing: 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch sighed, , 


“TI have the misfortune to be a deceived husband.’ I wish | 


to obtain legal separation from my wife—that is, a divorce 

—and, above all, to separate my son from his mother.” 
“You wish my assistance to obtain the divorce?” 
“Exactly; but I run the risk of wasting your time, he: 


cause have only oe - ack prelifiinney ori _ I wish ta. 


ugto let the subject | 


{ 
| 
i 
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remain within certain limits, and I shall give up the divorce 

unless it is consonant with the forms I wish to keep.” 
“Oh! you will always remain perfectly free,” replied the 

lawyer. 

“The general features of the laws of divorce are well 


' nown to me,” said Karénin, “‘but I should like to know the 


different forms customary in the practice.” 
“In short, you wish te learn on what grounds you can 
obtain a legal divorce?” said ‘the lawyer. - 
“Divorce, according to our laws, is possible, as you know, 
in the three following cases: Physical defect of one of the 


-parties, disappearance of one ‘of them for five years, and. 


finally the Scriptural reason. There you have the theoretical 
side; but I think, that, in doing me the honour to consult 
me, you desire to know the practical side, do you not? So 
it being neither a case of physical defect, nor absence of one 
of the parties, as far as I understand? ” 

Alekséi Alexandrovitch assented, with an inclination of 


the head. ‘ 


“The reason last named remains, in which case one of 
the parties must plead guilty.” : 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch remaining silent, he continued: 

“The simplest, the most reasonable way, in my opinion, 
is to recognize the guilt by mutual consent. Suppose that 
a man and wife can no longer live together: if both consent 
to a divorce, the details and formalities amount to nothing, 
This is the simplest and surest way.” ; 

Alekséi Aleksanidrovitch’s religious sentiments were opposed 
to this measure, Pasi 

“In the present case, this means is out of the question,” 
said he. “Could not proofs, like a correspondence, establish 
the crime indirectly? These proofs are in my possession.” 

The lawyer uttered an exclamation. 

“TY beg you not to forget that affairs of this sort are in 
the province of the upper clergy,” he said. “Our arch- 
bishops love to plunge into certain details, and proofs demand 
witnesses. If you do me the honour to trust your case to 
me, you must give me the choice of measures to be pursued. 
Where there is a will, there is a way.” 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch arose, looking very pale. 

‘I will write you my decision,” replied he, leaning against 


‘the table; “‘and since I conclude from your words that a 


divorce is possible, I will be obliged to you if you will make 
your conditions known ha area cc. if ; 

) ) is possi f you will give me entire free« 
dom. of action,” said the lawyer, eluding the last. question, 


“When may I expect a communication from you?” 
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“In eight days. You will then have the goodness to Iet 
me know whether you accept the case, and on what terms?” 


ZV 


Tue brilliant victory won by Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch in 
the assembly of the 17th of August had unfavourable results, 
The new commission, appointed to study the situation of 
the foreigh population, had acted. with a promptness sur- 
prising to Karénin: at the end of three months it presented 
its report. The condition of this population had been studied 
from political, adnsinistrative, economical, ethnographical, 
material, and religious points of view. Each question was 
followed by an adinirably concise reply, leaving no room 
to doubt that these answers were the work, not of a human 
mind, always liable to mistake, but of an experienced bureau- 
eracy. These answers were based on official data, such as 
the reports of governors and archbishops, based again on 
the reports of heads of districts and ecclesiastical superinten- 
dents, in their turn based upon the reports from communal 
administrations and country parishes. How could their 
correctness be doubted? Questions which the official machine 
alone could solve, and to which ages would not have found 
~ & reply—were clearly solved, in conformity with the opinions 
of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. 

But Strémof, stung to the quick, had thought of a course 
unexpected by his adversary. Enlisting séveral members of 
the committee in his cause, he suddenly went over to Karé- 
nin’s side; and, not satisfied with warmly supporting the 
measures proposed by the latter, he proposed others, of the 
same nature, which far outstripped Alekséi Aleksandro- 
vitch’s intentions. Carried to extremes, these measures 
seemed so ridiculous, that the Government, public opinion, 
Jadies of influence, and the daily papers, were all indignant; 
and their dissatisfaction reflected on the originator of the 
commission, Karénin himself. 


Delighted with the success of his scheme, Strémof put on 


an innocent air, affected astonishment at the results obtained, 
and alleged that his colleague’s plan had inspired him with 
over-confidence, Karénin’s position, already threatened by 
the bad effect caused by his domestic misfortunes, seemed 
precarious. He then had the courage to make a difficult 
_ resolution: to the great astonishment of the commission, he 


announced that he demanded the right. to go and Bas : 


these questions himself on spot; and, permission 
been granted him, he set are for a distant province, 
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Alekséi Aleksandrovitch went by way of Moscow, and 
stopped there three days. ; 

The next day after his arrival, as he was going to visit the 
governor-general, he encountered Stepan Arkadyevitch, In 
the carriage, on the door of which Stepan Arkadyevitch was 
leaning, was a woman in a velvet hat, with two children: 
she gesticulated to him, smiling amicably. It was Dolly 
and her children. ; 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch had not counted on seeing in 
Moscow anybody whom he knew, and least of all his wife’s 
brother; so he would have gone on his way, after bowing: 
but Oblonsky motioned to the coachman to stop, and ran 
through the snow to the carriage. 

“How long have you been here? What a shame not to 
let us know you were coming! I saw the name of Karénin 
on the list of arrivals at Dusseaux’s last evening, but it. 
never occurred to me that it was you,” said he. “‘How is 
it that you didn’t send us word?” 

“T hadn’t time. I am very busy,” replied Alekséi Alek- 
sandrovitch briefly. ; : ? 

“Come and speak to my wife: she wants to see you very 
much,” : 

Karénin, leaving his carriage, made a way through the 
snow to Dolly’s. ? ; 

“Why, what has happened, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, that 
you avoid us in this way?” said she, smiling. ‘How is my 
dear Anna?’’ ; ; 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch muttered a few words, and was 
about to leave her, but Stepan Arkadyevitch detained him, 

“Dolly, invite him to dine to-morrow with Koznuishef 
and Pestsof, the representative intellects of Moscow.” © 
- “Oh, do come!” said Dolly: “we will name any hour 
that is convenient—five or six, as you please. Nu! What 
is my dear Anna doing? It is so long ” ; 

“She is well,” muttered Alekséi Aleksandrovitch again, 
frowning. “Very happy to have met you.” 

And he went back to his carriage. “‘You will come?” 
cried Dolly again, Karénin said something in reply which 
did not reach her ears, i 

“T am coming to see you to-morrow!” cried Ste 
Arkadyevitch at the same Souk ; 38 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch shut himelf up in his carriage, 
as though he would like to vanish out of sight. E 

“What a strange fellow!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch; 
and looking at bis watch he made an affectionate siga of 
farewell to his wife and children, — 


i 
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Moscow to look into affairs; and lastly, his brother-in-law,_. 
Karénin, 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was fond of a good dinner, but what 
he liked better still was a ehoice little dinner-party with a 
few select friends at his own house. Among the guests he 
expected Kitty and Levin, and, to offset them, a cousin! 
and the young Scherbatsky: the lions of the occasion were 
to be Sergéi Koznuishef, a Muscovite and philosopher; and 
Karénin. As a sort of connecting link, he had invited 
Pestsof, a ready talker, a historian and a liberal, who always 
put everybody in good spirits. 

Fortune smiled on Stepan Arkadyevitch at this time: 
the money from the sale of the wood was not all gone. Every- 
thing would have been at its best, if two things had not 
impressed him disagreeably. In the first place, the fact of 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s coolness combined with certain 
romours that had reached his ears about his sister’s relations 
with Vronsky. The second shadow was the arrival of the 
new natchalnik, who like all new chiefs, had the reputation 
of being terribly exacting. ; 

When Stepan Arkadyevitch entered Dusseaux’s, Levin was 
standing with a peasant in the middle of his room, measuring ° 
z bear-skin. 

“Abi did you kill him?” cried Stepan Arkadyevitch. 
Hine ariwede ge 4 .’ He held out his hand to the 
peasant, and then sat down. 

“Nul Tell me what you did while you were gone: where 
have you been?” he asked after the peasant had gone. 

“I went to Germany, to France, and England. I saw a- 
great deal that was new.” : 

“Yes. I know your ideas of working men’s associa- 
ions. 


“Yes, yes, it is possible that you are right, but I am glad 
| ‘that you are in better spirits: you hunt Sane Oe ae 
you are enthusiastic. Scherbatsky told me that he had found 
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you blue and melancholy, talking of nothing but death. J 
am a queer fellow. I came to—I had entirely forgotten 
what I came for! I insist on your coming to dine with us 
to-day. Your brother will be with us: my brother-in-law, 
Karénin, will be there.” ‘ ’ 

“*¥s he here?” asked Levin, who was dying to hear news of 
Kitty: he knew that she had been in Petersburg at the 
beginning of the winter, visiting her sister, the wife of a 
diplomatist. mi 
» “Will you come?” nie eet 

“Nu! Of course I will.” ‘ 

“At five o’clock in frock-coat.” 

And Stepan Arkadyevitch rose, and went down to see the 
new naichalnik. Instinct had not deceived him: this dread- 
ful man proved to be a good fellow; he lunched with him, 
and stayed so long to talk, that it was nearly four o’clock 
when he reached Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s, 


VI 


Arrer he returned from mass, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’ 
spent the morning in hisroom. He had two things.to accom- 
plish on this day: first to receive a deputation of foreigners; 
and then to write to his lawyer, as he had promised. 

He had a long discussion with the members of the depu- 
tation. When he had dismissed these people, Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch wrote to his lawyer, giving him full power 
tt do as he thought best, and sent three notes of Vronsky’s, 
aud one from Anna, which he had found in the portfolio. 

Just as he was sealing his letter, he heard Stepan Arkad- 
yevitch’s clear voice asking the servant if his brother-in-law 
were at home. ; 

“Come in,” he cried, gathering up his papers, and pushing; 
them into a writing-case. : 

Stepan Arkadyevitch came into Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s ° 


so0mn. : 
“J am delighted to find’’—-he began gaily. — ‘I hope——”” 
““%t will be impossible for me to go,’ replied Alekséi Alek- 
sandrovitch curtly, receiving his brother-in-law standing, 
-taip en asking him te sit down. Oblonsky opened wide 
iS eyes, ; ‘ : 
“But you promised to come, and we count on you.” 
“T wish to tell you that I cannot come because our family: 
welations must be broken.” 
“How is that? Why?” said Oblonsky with a smile. 
“Because I think of getting a divoree from my wife, your 
mister, I must——” . ¢ tam 
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The sentence was not finished, for Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
contrary to his brother-in-law’s ‘expectations, sank into an 

arm-chair, with a deep sigh. 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch sat down: he felt that his words 
had not produced the desired effect. 

“Tt is a cruel necessity, but I am forced to demand the 
divorce,”’, he replied. 

“I cannot believe it there must be some misunder 
standing!” 

“Da! if it were only a misunderstanding.”? 

But I beg of you, do not be in haste.” 

“I have done nothing hastily,” said Alekséi Aleksandro-« 
vitch; “I am decided.” 

“It is terrible,” sighed Stepan Arkadyevitch. “‘I beseech 
you, if, as I understand, proceedings have not yet begun, 
not to do anything until you have talked with my wife. She 
loves Anna like a sister, she loves you, and she is a woman 
of good sense. For God’s sake, talk with her. Do me this 
favour, I beg of you.” 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch was silent. Stepan Arkadyevitch 
looked at him sympathetically. - 

““Why not come and dine with us, at least to-day? My 
wife expects you. Come and talk with her: she is, I assure 
you, a superior woman. ‘Talk with her, I beg of you.” 

“Tf you wish it for this reason, I will go,” said Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch, sighing. 

“Tt is decided, then, that you will dine with us, isn’t it? 
Both my wife and myself will feel really hurt if you refuse 
to come.”” 

- Alekséi Aleksandrovitch took leave of his brother-in-law 
very differently from the way in which he had greeted him. 

“T have promised, and I will come,” he replied in @ 
melancholy tone, 


VII 


Tur clock had just struck five when the master of the house 
entered, meeting Sergéi Ivanovitch Koznuishef and Pestsof 
-.at the door. 

‘Stepan Arkadyevitch excused himself with a jest: he 
_ presented his guests to one another, furnished Koznuishef 
and Karénin with a subject of conversation.—the Russifi- 
cation of Poland—installed the old prince near Dolly, 
complimented Kitty on her beauty, and went to glance at 
the dinner-table, and see about the wines. 

Levin met him at the door of the dining-room. 


“I am not see am) I? Are there many pete here? 
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Who are they?” asked Levin, brushing away the snow 
from his hat. t 
‘**Nobody but relatives. Kitty is here; Come and let me 
present you to Karénin.” 
Kitty saw him the moment he entered; and her joy was 
t. Levin approached to speak to her: she. gave him 
her cold hand with a smile which would have appeared calm 
if her moist eyes had not been so brilliant. : 
“Tt is a long time since we have seen each other,” she 
forced herself to ‘say. 
_ “You have not seen me; but I saw you one day in a car- 
on the road to Yergushovo, coming from the railway 
; station, ” replied Levin, glowing with happiness. 
“When was it?” asked she in surprise. 

“You were on your way to your sister’s,” said Levins 

Stepan Arkadyevitch came to conduct him to Karénin. 

“Allow me to make you acquainted,” said he, presenting 
them to one another. 

And now gentlemen, will you pass into the diniig roar #2 
said Stepan Arkadyevitch, pointing towards the door. 

The men followed him, and went to a table, where the 
ae was served. It was composed of six kinds of vodka, 

as many varieties of cheese, as well as caviare, preserves, 
and a plateful of French bread, cut in very thin slices. 

The men. ate standing around the table; and, while wait- 

ing for the dinner, the Russification of Poland began to lan- 
— Just as they were leaving the drawing-room, Alekséi 
Aleksandroviteh was trying to prove that the high principles 
introduced by the Russian administration could alone obtain 
this result. Pestsof maintained that one nation could only 
_ assimilate another by surpassing it in density of population. 
Koznuishef, with certain restrictions, shared the opinions of — 
both; and to close this serious conversation with a joke, he 
added, smniling : 

“The most logical way, then, for us to assimilate foreign- 
ers, it seems to me, is to have as many children as possible. 
{t is there where my brother and I are in fault; while you, 
gentlemen, and above all Stepan Arkadyevitch, ‘are acting 
the part of good patriots. How many have you?” he asked 
of the latter, Bove him a little glass of cordial. 

. Everybody laughed, and Oblonsky most of all. 


VOL 
Krrry and Levin were the only. ones who had not taken 


part in the conversation. 
At ae beginning of the dinner, when they were talking. 
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about the influence of one. people over another, Levin re- 
called the opinions that he had formed on the subject; but 
they quickly disappeared, as of no longer any interest; hs 
thought it strange that people could trouble themselves 
about such useless questions. 

Kitty, for her part, ought to have been interested in tie 
discussion of women’s rights, for not only had she often con- 
sidered them, on account of her friend Varenka, whose de- 
pendence was so hard to bear, but also on her own account, 
in case she should not marry. She had often had disputes 
with her sister on the subject. How little interest she felt 
in it now! Between Levin and herself there had sprung up 
a mysterious affinity, which brought them nearer and nearer 
to one another, and filled them with a joyful fear, on tha 
threshold of the new life that they caught a glimpse of. 

Kitty asked how he had happened te see her in the sum- 
mer, and Levin told her that he was returning from the 
prairies by the highway after the mowing. 

" “Tt was very early in the morning. You had probabiy 
just waked: your mamma was still asleep in her corner. The 
morning was superb. I was walking along, saying te myself, 
‘A carriage with four horses? Whose can it be?’ They 
were four fine horses with bells; And quick as a flash, you 
passed before me. I saw you through the door: you wers 
sitting like this, —s the ribbons of your bonnet in your 
hands, and you plunged in deep thought. How & 
wished I could know,” he added with a smile, “what you 
were aking Se Was it something very important?” 

“Ts it possible that I didn’t have my bonnet on?” thoughs 
Kitty. But seeing the enthusiastic smile which lighted 
Levin's face, she felt re-assured about the impression she 
produced, and replied, blushing, and laughing merrily; 

“T really don’t know anything about it,” 


BB. 4 


Tue discussion about the emancipation of women cropped | 
up. And as soon ag dinner was over, Pestsof addressed 
‘Mokséi Aleksandrovitch, and tried to explain this questiog 
from the standpoint of inequality of rights between husband 
and wife in marriage, 

Stepan Arkadyevitch suddenly offered a cigar to Karéning 

“No, I do not smoke,” replied the latter calmly; and ag 
‘if to prove that he was not afraid of this conversation, be 
turned towards Pestsof with his icy smile, 


_ his inequality goes, it seems to me, to the very oot of 


eS 


“— 
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: things,” said he, and he turned towards the drawing-room ; 


but here Turovtsuin again interrupted him. j 

“Have you heard the story about Priatchnikof?” he 
asked, animated by the champagne. “I heard, this morning 
that he fought a duel at Tver, with Kvyuitsky, and killed him.” 

The conversation seemed fated on this occasion, to touck 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch on the sore spot. Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch noticed it, and wished to come to his brother-in-law’s 
assistance; but Karénin asked, with curiosity: “Why did 
he fight a duel?” ‘ 

“On account of his wife: he behaved bravely about it, 
for he challenged his rival, and killed him.” iy 

“Ah!” said Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, with wnconcern; 
and, raising his eyebrows, he left the room, 

Dolly was waiting for him in a little parlour. ; 

“How glad [am that you came! I want to talk with you. 
Let us sit down here.’’ 5 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch sat down near her. 

“Ali the more willingly,” said he, “‘as I wish to ask you 
to excuse me for leaving you as soon as possible. I go away 
to-morrow morning.” Gj ; 

** Alekséi Aleksandrovitch,” she said, with desperate 
courage, collecting all her firmness te look him ‘full in the 
face, “I have asked you to give me news of Anna, and you 
have not replied: how is she?” i 

“J think that she is well, Darya Aleksandrovna,” replied 
Karénin, without looking at her. 

“Pardon me, if I have no right to insist upon it; but I 
lové Anna like a sister; tell me, I pray you, what has hap- 
pened between you and her, and what you accuse her of.” 

Karénin frowned almost closing his eyes. 

“Your husband must have told you, I think, the reasons 
which oblige me to break my relations with Anna Arkad- 
yevna,” said he. 

“TI do not believe it, and I never will believe it!” murmured 
Dolly, pressing her thin hands together energetically. She 
rose quickly, and touching Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s arm, 
said: *“ We shall be disturbed here: let us go in there, please.” 

Karénin followed her inte the children’s schoolroom. 

“¥ don’t believe it, I. don’t believe it!” repeated Dolly. 

(One cannot deny facts, Darya Aleksandrovna,” said he. 

But what has she done? precisely what has she done?” 

“She has failed to do her duty, and betrayed her husband, 
That is what she has done,” 

“No, no, it is impossible! No, you are mistaken!” cried 


ks¢i Aleksandrovitch replied with Jess coldness; ” 
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“Tt is difficult to make a mistake when a woman herself 
declares to her husband that eight years of married life and 
a son count for nothing, and that she wishes to begin life 
over again,” he replied, dilating his nostrils. 

“Anta and vice! I cannot associate the two ideas: I 
cannot believe it.” 

“Darya Aleksandrovna!”—said he, now looking straight 
at Dolly’s distressed face—‘T would give a great deal to be 
able still to have any doubts. Yesterday, doubt was cruel, 
but the present is still more cruel. When I doubted, I hoped 
in spite of everything. Now there is no hope, and, more- 
over, I have doubted everything. Tam so full of doubt that 
{ cannot bear to see my son. I sometimes do not believe 
that he is my son. I am very unhappy.” 

As soon as Dolly met his look, she understood that he 
was telling her what was true. She pitied him, and her faith 
in her friend’s innocence was shaken. 

“Ach ! it is terrible! But are you really decided about the 
divorce?” 

“J have resorted to this at last, because——” 

“Don’t do it! Don’t do it!” said Dolly, with tears in 
her eyes. , “No, don’t do it!” 

“J see no other way to take. The most dreadful thing 
about a misfortune of this kind is, that one cannot bear his 
cross as in any other—a loss or a death. You cannot remain 
in the humiliating position brought upon you, on ne peut vivre 
a trois!” ‘ 

“1 understand, I understand perfectly,” replied Dolly, 
bowing her head. She was silent, and her own domestic 
troubles came to her mind; but suddenly she folded her hands 
with a supplicating gesture, and, lifting her eyes fearlessly 
to Karénin: “Wait a bit,” she said, “you are a Christian, 
- '—fhink what will become of her if you abandon her.” 

“T have thought of it, I have thought a great deal about 
it, gg, eek oagar omni es el He looked at her with troubled 
eyes. lly pitied him now from the bottom of her heart. 
«When she told me of her disgrace herself, I gave her a 
‘chance to reinstate herself, I tried to save her. What 


did she do then? She paid no attention to the least of | 


demands—respect to propriety,” he added, choking. “One 
ean save @ man who does not want to perish: but with a 


nature corrupt to the extent of finding happiness in his 


destruction, what would you have one do?” 

“Everything, except divorce.” 

wap igh egtaeag a ee 
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“What can I do?” replied Karénin, and. the memory of 
his last explanation with his wife suddenly brought him 
back to the same degree of coldness as at the beginning of the 
interview. “I am very grateful to you for your sympathy, 
but I am compelled to leave you,” he added, rising. 

“No, wait a moment, you must not give her up: listen to 
me; I speak from experience. 1, too, am married, and my 
husband deceived me: in my jealousy and my indignation, 
I too wished to leave him; but I considered the matter, and 
who saved me? Anna, Now I am living again. Now my 
children are growing up, my husband has returned to his 
family, knows his wrong-doing, is growing better, nobler. 
I live, I have forgiven him; and you ought to forgive her!” 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch listened; but Dolly’s words were 
of no effect, for the anger which caused him to decide upon 
a divoree was rankling in his soul. 

“Forgive her? I cannot, nor do I wish to; It would be 
unjust. I have done what was next to impossible for this 
woman, and she has dragged everything in the mire, which 
seems to suit her better. I am not a bad man, and I have 
never hated anybody before; but her I hate with all the 
strength of my soul, and I will not forgive her, for she has 
done me too great a wrong.” 

“Tove them that hate you,’ murmured Dolly, almost 


as 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch smiled scornfully. 
hk We can love those who hate us, but not those whom we 


x 


Leryn resisted the temptation to follow Kitty into the 
drawing-room after leaving the table, lest she would be 
offended by too marked attention from him: he remained 
with the men, and took part in the general conversation; 
But, without looking at Kitty, he saw every motion that she 
made, and knew just where she was in the drawing-room: 
Be felt a look and a smile fixed upon him, and was obliged 
to look around. She was standing there with Shcherbatsky, 
and looking at him. ely iets 

“T thought you were going to sit down at the piano,” said 
he, approaching her. “Music is what I have to do without 
in the country.” Lee, : 

“No, we merely came to find you; and I thank you for 
coming to us,” she replied, recompensing him with a smile, 
“What pleasure can there be in discussing? Nobody is 


ever convinced,” aie 
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“Da! how true that is.” ‘ as > 

The young girl, going to a card-table, sat down, and, 
taking a piece of chalk in her hand, began to draw circles 
eon the cloth. — 

“Ach ! I have covered the table with my scrawls,” said 
she, laying down the chalk, after a moment’s silence, with a 
macvement, as if she were going to rise. ; 

“Wait,” said Levin, sitting down near the table. ‘I have 
wanted for a long time to ask you something.” 

He looked at her fondly, but a little disturbed. 

““What is it?” } 

“This is it,’ said he, taking the chalk, and writing the 


‘letters w, Y¥, 8, #, %, t, W, %, i, t, 0. a? These letters were the 


initials of the words, “‘When you said, ‘It is impossible,’. - 
was it impossible then, or always ? ”” 

Levin looked at her as though his life depended on whether 
ghe could guess these words. : 

She studied it seriously, interrogating Levin occasionally 
with her eyes. tate 

“J know what it is,” said she, blushing. > 

“What is this word?” he asked, pointing to the z of the 
word impossible. 

“That letter stands for impossible: The word is not right,” 
ghe replied. ‘ i 

He guickly rubbed out what he had written,"and gave the 
ehalk to her. - She wrote: 7, I, c, n, a, d. 

Dolly, seeing her sister with the chalk in her hand, a happy 
gmile on her lips, raising her eyes to Levin, who was leaning. 
over the table, felt consoled for her conversation with Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch. She saw Levin light up with joy; he had 
ey oe here reply: Babe! I — not answer differenily.” 

He ed at Kitty timidly and inquiringly. 

meee recited th il oe ‘ 

* Yes,” rep) e young 's es 

*And—now?” he aptar 9 of ‘ 

“Read this. I will tell you what I wish”; and she quickly 
traced the initials of the words: “That you can forgive and 


fo ” 
: Te seized the chalk in turn, and replied in the same way: 
“J have never ceased to love you.” : 
Kitty looked at him, and her smile died away. 
(“I understand,” she murmured. . 
¢ “Mou are playing secretaire, are you?” said the old prince, 
ing up to them. “Nu! But, if you are going to the. 
theatre, it is time to start.” 
| Levin rose and accompanied Kitty to the door. ‘This con- 


~ wersation decided everything: Kitty had acknowledged hey 
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Jove for him, and had given him Derniission to come bisa next 
morning to speak to her parents, i 


XI 


Arrer Kitty had gone, Levin felt a restlessness come over 
im. To avoid being alone, he joined his brother, 
- “Where are you going?” 
« “To a meeting.” 
“Whe Pil go with you: May 1?” 
not?” said Sergéi Ivanovitch, smiling: **What has 


happened to you to-day?” 
at has happened? Good ers ia said Levin, let- 
ting down ‘the carriage window.” 

Sergéi Ivanovitch smiled. a 

“I am delighted: she is a charming girl,” he ‘said, 7 

the meeting Levin heard the secretary stammer 

through the report that he did not understand. Then came 
the debates. They discussed about the disposal of certain 
sums of money, and the laying of certain sewer-pipes. Sergéi 
Ivanovitch attacked two members of the commission, and 


made a triumphant speech against them; after which another _ 


member, reading from a paper, replied briefly na @ charming 
though bitter fashion; and then Sviazhsky, in his turn, 


expressed his opinions nobly and eloquently. Levin listened — 


all the while, feeling that the money to be expended, the 
sewer-pipes, and the rest, were of no serious importance; 
that they were only a.pretext te bring together pleasant, 
congenial people. 


“Well, how do you like it?” asked Sergéi TIvanovitch: — 


“Very much: a never should have believed that it would 
be so interesting.” 

Sviazhsky approached the two brothers, and invited 
Levin to come and take a cup of fea at his house, 

Levin reached his hotel between one and two o’clock in 
the morning, and was frightened at the thought of passing 
ten hours alone, a prey to his impatience. The watchman 
who was on duty in the corridor lighted his candles. 

“Pell me, Yégor, don’t you find it hard fo go without 
your sleep?” 

“What difference does it make? It is our calling. We 
have an easier time in gentlemen’s houses, but less profit.” 


He found out that Yégor was the father of a family of 


four children—three boys, and a girl whom he hoped to 
ge to a harness-maker’s clerk. 


ee ens: Yégor departed, and Levin was left alone, 
Although he had eaten scarcely anything at dinner, 


viene 
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although he had refused to take any tea or supper at Sviazh- 
sky’s, still he couldn’t eat; and altho he hadn’t slept 
the preceding night, he didn’t think of sleeping now. 

Towards four o’clock in the morning footsteps were heard 
in the corridor: he opened his door, and saw a gambler re- 
turning from his club. It was a man named Miaskin, whom 
Levin knew. He walked along, coughing, gloomy, and 
scowling. He wanted to stop him, to speak to him, and 
console him; but, remembering that he was undressed, he 
went back, and sat down to bathe himself in the icy air, and 
to look at the strangely formed cross, so full of meaning to 
him in the silence, and at the beautiful, bright stars above it. 

Towards seven o’clock the men polishing the floors began 
to make a noise. He closed the window, made: his toilet, 
and went out. 


XIE 


Levu had passed the whole night and the morning in a com- 
plete state of indifference to the material conditions of 
existence: he had neither eaten nor slept; had been 

with almost no clothing, to the cold for several hours; and 
he not only was fresh and hearty, but he felt freed from all 
the slavery of body, master of his powers, and capable of 
jumping over the top of a house. When it struck twelve he 
went on the steps of the hotel; and the izvoschiks, with happy 
faces, surrounded him, disputing as to which should offer 
his services. He chose one then he drove to the Shcherbatskys. 

The Sheherbatskys’ servant knew all about it, surely: that : 
was plain from the look in his éyes, and the way he said: 

“Nut it is a long time since you have been here, Kon 
stantin Dmitritch.” 

The first. person he met was Mademoiselle Linon: He had _ 
hardly spoken to her when the rustling of a dress was heard 
near the door, “Mademoiselle Linon disappeared from before 
his eyes, Hardly had the old governess hastened away, 


' when. little, light-tripping feet ran over the floor, and that 


which he yearned for so long, drew near. He saw only her 
bright, truthful eyes, filled with the same timid joy that 
filled his own heart. ‘These eyes, shining nearer and nearer 
to him, almost blinded him with their light of love, She 
stood before him, then she placed her two hands gently on his 


-shoulders; and then she gave herself to him, trembling and 


happy. He folded her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hersg 
“Now, let us find mamma,” said she, taking his hand, 


, “1s it really true?” he said at last in 9 husky voice, “I. 
cannot believe that you love me? es 


A 


i 
I 
{ 
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She smiled at his tui. . 
“Yes,” she replied, slowly lingering on this word. sy 
am so happy!” 
Without letting go his hand, she went with him into the 
a room. As soon as the princess saw them, running 
= alga a sudden energy, she seized his head, and 


ig-78 ar is settled? Tam delighted. 
“Tt didn’t take you long to arrange ee said the old 


And he took Kitty in his arms, kissed her face, her hands, 
and then her face again, blessing her with the sign of the 
cross. 2 


XIII 


THE ages was sitting in her easy-chair, silent and beam- ~ 
ing; the esi was sitting beside her; Kitty was standing 
near her father, holding his hand. Everybody was silent. 

The princess was the first to bring their thoughts and feel- 
ings back to the affairs of real life; and the transition gave 
each of them, for 2 moment, a strange and painful impression, 

““When shall the wedding be? We must announce the 
marriage, and have them betrothed. What do you think 
about it, Aleksander?”’ 

“There is the person most interested: let him decide it,” 
said the prince, pointing to Levin. 

“‘When?” replied the latter. ‘To-morrow, if you wish 
my poerytd to-day, the betrothal; to-morrow, the wedding.” 

“And the trousseau?” said the mother, smiling gaily at 
his i ttience, “We will consider the matter: now we will 
have the betrothal, and announce the marriage.” 

When they had gone’ out, Levin approached his fiancée, 

“I knew that it would be like this: at the bottom of my 
heart I was sure of it, without ever daring to hope: z believe 
that it was predestined.” 

“And I,” replied Kitty, “even when, °*__she hestiated, 
then continued, looking at him resolutely ‘out of her sincere 

“even when I rejected my happiness. I never loved - 
radi you: I was led away, I must ask you, can you 
fo: 

‘heir conversation was interrupted by Mademoiselle Linon, 
who came to congratulate her favourite pupil: she had not ~ 
_ left the drawing-room, before the servants wished to offer — 
‘their congratulations, The relatives and friends came next; 
and this was the waa not fie til the day a happy period, 
ersten os epsbimmlabaet Midis gay afer bis martiape, 
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Although he always felt constrained and ill at ease, this 
strain of mind did not prevent his happiness from increasing ; 
he imagined that if the time preceding his marriage passed 
exactly in accordance with the usual customs, his joy would 
suffer; but although he did exactly as everybody else did in 
peer ‘ weet, his happiness, instead of diminishing, knew no 
unds, 

A painful, a very painful, incident happened during this 
period. . It concerned the confession which Levin desized to 
make. He had consulted the old prince, Acting on his 
advice, Levin gave Kitty a journal containing his confessions, 
written purposely to show to the one whom he should marry, 
Of the two delicate points with which it was concerned, the 
one which passed almost unnoticed was his unbelief, She 
was a Christian herself, and incapable of doubting her 
religion, but her lover’s lack of picty was a matter of 
indifference to Kitty: this heart that love had made her 
acquainted with, contained all that she needed to find there; 
it. was of little importance to her that he termed the state of 
his soul ineredulity. But the second acknowledgment caused 
her to shed bitter tears, 

Levin had a great struggle with himself before he decided 
to make this confession: he was resolved to make it because 
he wished to have no secrets between them, but he did not 
realize what an effect it would have on a young girl, The 
abyss which separated his miserable past from her dovelike 
purity became plain to him when, as he entered Kitty’s 
room one evening before going to the theatre, he saw her 
lovely face bathed in tears: he understood then the irreparable 
harm he had done, and he was filled with alarm, 

.. “Take back these terrible papers!” she said, pushing away 
the sheets lying on the table. “Why did you give them to 
me? However, perhaps it was for the best,” she added, 
seized with pity at the sight of Levin’s despairing face, 
“But it is. terrible, terrible!” . j 

He hung his head, unable to say a word in reply. 

‘“ You will not forgive me!” he murmured, 

**Yes, I have forgiven you; but it is. terrible!” 

This incident, however, only served toe add a shade more 
to his immense joy. He understood the worth of it stilf 
better after this pardon, ds : 


a Soh XIV 

Warn he returned to his lonely room, Alekséi Aleksana 
drovitch involuntarily recalled, little by little, the conversa- 
tions that had taken place at the dinner and in the evening. 


\ 


* 
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Of all that had been said that day, the remark of that honest 
ae Turovtsuin had made the liveliest impression on his 
mind: ‘ ; 

“We did bravely, for he challenged his rival, and killed him.” 

Evidently this conduct was approved by all; and if they 
had not said so openly, it was out of pure politeness, 

But Alekséi Aleksandrovitch gave ne more thought to 
anything except the preparations for his departure, and his 
tour of inspection, 

He took a cup of tea, opened a railway guide and looked 
for the departure of trains, to arrange for his journey. 

At this moment the servant brought him two despatches. 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch opened them: the first announced 
the nomination of Stremof te the place for which he had 
been ambitious. Karénin threw down the telegram, and 
began to walk up and down the room, 

“Some more news of the same sort,” he thought with 
bitterness as he opened the second telegram; It was from 
his wife. 

“T am dying: I beg you to come: I shall die easier if 1 
have your forgiveness. 

He read these words with scorn, and threw the paper on 
the floor. “Some new scheme,” was his thought, But he 
re-read the telegram, and suddenly realized its full meaning. 

“Piotr, order a carriage: I am going te Petersburg!” he 
cried to the servant. 

Karénin decided to go to his wife, and be ready to retura 
at once if her illness was a pretence, 

Having made up his mind to do this, he gave it ne more 
thought during the journey, Alekséi Aleksandroviich, tired 
aad dusty with his night of travelling, reached Petersburg in 
the early morning: He crossed the still deserted pple 
Perspective, looking straight before him, He did not wi 
to think about it, because he couldn’t help “feeling that his — 
wife’s death would put a speedy end te all difliculties of his 
situation, 

The Swiss opened the door even before Karénin rang the 
bell; the Swiss presented a strange appearance, without any 
necktie, dressed in an old coat and slippers. | , 
_ “How is the baruina ? ™ 
_ “She is as comfortable aa could be expected.” — 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch turned very pale: he realized 
how deeply he had hoped for her death. 

Kornéi, the servant in morning-dress, came quickly down 


“Madame is very low,” he said; “There was a consul- 
tation yesterday, and the doctor is here now,” ; 


* « 
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“Take my things,” said Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, a little 
comforted ts Jearn that all hope of death was not lost; and 
he went into the reception-room. 

A uniform overcoat hung in the hall, Alekséi Aleksandro- 
vitch noticed it, and asked—— 

“Who is here?” 

“The doctor, the nurse, and Count Vronsky.” 

‘Karénin went into the drawing-room: There was nobody 
there; but the sound of his steps brought the nurse, in a cap 
with lilac ribbons, out of the boudoir. She came to Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch, and, taking him by the hand with the 
familiarity that the approach of death permits, led him into 
the sleeping-room. 

“Thank the Lord that you have come! She talks of noth- 
ing but you; always of you,” she said. 

“Bring some ice quick!’ said the imperative voice of the 
doctor from the chamber, 

In the boudoir, sitting on a little low chair, Alekséi Alek- 
sandrovitch saw Vronsky weeping, his face covered with his 
hands. He started at the sound of the doctor’s voice, un- 
covered his face, and found himself in the presence of Karénin. 

“She is dying: the doctors say that there is no hope. I 
am in your power. Only allow me to remain here. [I will 
conform to your wishes in every other respect. I——”’ 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch turned away his head without 
replying, and went to the door. 

Anna’s voice could be heard from the sleeping-room lively, 
gay, and articulating clearly. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
went in, and approached her bed. Her face was turned to- 


wards him, Her cheeks were bright, her eyes brilliant: her - 


little white hands, coming out of the sleeves of her night- 
dress, were playing wi with the corner of the coverlet. Not 
_ only did she seem fresh and well, but in the happiest frame 
of mind: she talked fast and loud, accenting her words with 
precision and nicety. 

“For Alekséi. I am speaking of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
—strange, isn’t it, and cruel, that both should be named 
Alekséi? Alekséi would not have refused me: I should 
have forgotten. He would have forgiven: Da! why does 
he not come? He is good: he himself does not know how 
good he is. Ach! Bozhe moi! what agony! Give me some 


water, quick! Ach! but that is not good for her—my © 


little daughter. Nu / then very well: give her to the nurse. 


I am willing: that will be even better. Nu! when he comes, — 


she will be hateful in his sight; take her away.” 
“Anna Arkadyevna, he has come; here he is,” said the 
nurse, trying to pot her attention to Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, 
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“Ach! what nonsense!” continued Anna, without seeing 
her husband. “Da! give the little one to me, give her to 
me! He hasn’t come yet. You pretend that he will not 
forgive me, because you do not know him. Nobody knows 
him. Talone——- His eyes, one must know them. Serozha’s 
are very like them: that is why I can no longer look at them. 
Has Serozha had his dinner? I know he will be forgotten. 
Oh, do not forget him! Let Serozha be brought into the 
eorner-chamber, and let Mariette sleep near him.” ~ 

Suddenly she was silent: she looked frightened, and raised 
uer arms above her head as if to ward off a blow. She had 
recognized her husband. | ? 

“No, no,” she said quickly, “I am not afraid of him 
I am afraid of dying. Alekséi, come here. ITaminahurry | 
because there is no time to be lost. Ihave only afew minutes — 
to live: the fever will be upon me again, and I shall know 
nothing more. Now I am conscious: I understand every- 
thing and I see everything.” 

ekséi Aleksandrovitch’s wrinkled face expressed acute 
suffering: he wanted to speak, but he could not utter a word, 
and his emotion hardly allowed him to glance at the dying 
woman. He took her hand, and held it between his own. 
Every time that he turned his head towards her, he saw her 
eyes fixed on him with a sweetness and a humility that he 
had never seen there before. 

“Wait! you do not: know—— Wait, wait!”? She stopped 
to collect her thoughts. ‘“‘Yes,” she began again. ‘yes, 
yes, yes, this is what I want to say. Do not be astonished. 
I am always the same, but there is another being within 
me, whom [ fear: it is she who loved him, him, and hated 
you; and I could not forget what I had once been. Now I. 
am myself, entirely, really myself, and not another. I am 
dying, I know that I am dying: ask him if I am not, I fecl 
it now; there are those terrible weights on my hand and my 
feet and on my fingers. My fingers! they are enormous; . 
but all that will soon be over. One thing only is indispens- 
able to me: forgive me, forgive me wholly! Iam a sinner; 
but Serozha’s nurse told me that there was a holy martyr— 
what was her name?—who was worse than I. I will go to 
Rome: there is a desert there, I shail not trouble anybody 
there. I will only take Serozha and my little daughter, 
No, you cannot forgive me; I know very well that it is im- 
possible. Go away, go away! You are too perfect!” 

’ She held him with one of her burning hands, and pushed 
him away with the other. . : i ; 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s emotion: became so great that 


he could no longer control himself, Kneeling beside the 
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bed, he laid his forehead on her arm, the fever of which 
burned through the sleeve, and sobbed like a child. She — 
bent towards him, placed her arm around her, husband’s bald 
head, and raised her eyes defiantly. e 

“There, I knew that it would be so. Now farewell, fare- 
well to all! They are coming back again. Why don’t 
- they go away? Da! take off all these furs from me.” 

The doctor laid her back gently on her pillows, and drew 
the covering over her arms. Anna made no resistance, 
Jooking all the while straight before her, with shining eyes. 

“Remember that I have only asked your pardon: I ask 
nothing more. Why doesn’t he come?” she said, suddenly 
looking towards the door, towards Vronsky. ‘‘Come, come 
here, and give him your hand.” 

Vronsky came to the side of the bed, and, when he saw 
Anna, he hid his face in his hands. 

“Uncover your face, Jook at him, he is a saint,”’ said she. 
“Uncover your face! look at him!” she repeated in an iTi- 
tated manner. ‘“Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, uncover his 
face: I want to see him.” : 

‘Alekséi Aleksandrovitch took Vronsky’s hands and uncov- 
ered his face, disfigured by suffering and humiliation. 

“Give him your hand; forgive him.” 
’ Alekséi Aleksandrovitch held out his hand to him; 

“Thank the Lord, thank the Lord!” said she; “now 
everything is right. I will stretch out ‘my feet a little, like 
that; that is better. How. ugly those flowers are; they do not. 
ook like violets,” she said, pointing to the hangings in her 
room, “Bozhe moi! Bozhe moi! When will this be over? 
Give me some morphine, doctor; some morphine. Bozhe 
moi! Bozhe moi!” “And she tossed about on the bed. 


The doctors said that in this fever there was not one 
chance in a hundred of her living. She passed the day de- 
lirous and unconscious. Towards midnight her pulse became 
very low: the end was expected every moment. 

Vronsky went home, but he came back the next morning 
to learn bow she was. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch came to 
meet him in the teception-room, and said to him, “Stay here: 

ps ahe will ask for you.” Then he took him to his wife’s 
boudoir himself, Im the morning the restlessness, the rapidity 
of thought and speech, returned; but soom unconsciousness 
fntervened again, The third day was much the same, and the 
' doctors began te hope. On this day Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
went inte the boudoir where Vronsky was, closed the door, 
and sat down in front of him. 
{ Alcks¢i Aleksandrovitch,” said Vronsky, fecting that an. 
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explanation was to be made, “I cannot speak, I cannot 
think, Have pity on me! Whatever may be your suffering, 
believe that mine is still more terrible.” : 

He was going to rise; but Alekséi Aleksandrovitch pre- 
vented him, and said; “‘Pray listen to me: it is. unavoidable, 
I am forced to explain to you the feelings that guide me, and’ 
will continue to guide me, that you may avoid making any 
mistake in regard to me. You know that I had decided on 
a divorce, and that I had taken the preliminary steps to ob- 
tain one? I will not deny that at first I was undecided, I- 
was in torment. I confess that I wanted to avenge myself, 
When I received the telegram, and came home, I felt the same 
desire. Iwill say more: I hoped that she would die, But”— 
he was silent for a moment, considering whether he would : 
wholly reveal his thoughts—‘“but I have seen her: I have 
forgiven her absolutely, The happiness I feel at being able 
to forgive, clearly shows me my duty. I offer the other 
cheek to the smiter: I give my last cloak to him who has 
robbed me. I only ask one thing of God—that he will not 
take away from me this joy of forgiving.” 

Tears filled his eyes. Vronsky was amazed. at the calm, 
Juminous face. re ref 

“These are my feelings. You may drag me in the dust, 
and make me the laughing-stock of creation; but I will not 
give up Anna for that, nor will I utter a word of reproach 
fo you,” continued Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. ‘“*My duty 
geems clear and plain to me: I must remain with her; I. 
ghall remain with her. If she wishes to see you, I shall 
fnform yeu of it; but now I think it will be better for you to 
go away.” ‘ 

Karénin rose: sobs choked his voice. Vronsky rose too, 
and, acre Dela bowed head and humble attitude, looked 
up at Karénin, without a word to say. He was incapable of 
wnderstanding Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s feelings, but he felt. 
that such magnanimity was above him, and irreconcilable 
with his conception of life. 


ee ats ov 


Waen Vronsky left the Karénin house after this interview, 
he d on the steps to ask himself where he was and 
what he had to do. Mumiliated and perplexed, he felt de- 
of all means of washing away his shame—thrown 
gut of the path where till now had walked proudly and 
The deceived husband, that melancholy character” 
whom he had considered an accidental obstacle, at times 
ebsurd, happily for him had suddenly been raised by her 
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to a height inspiring respect; and, instead of appearing 
ridiculous, he had shown himself good, grand, and generous, 
He felt Karénin’s grandeur and straightforwardness, and his 
own baseness. But this feeling of inferiority, in comparison 
+o a man whom he had unjustly scorned, was only a small 
part. of his grief. S 

What made him profoundly unhappy was the thought of 
fosing Anna forever. His passion, though for a time grown 
cool, had awakened more violent than ever. 

When he reached home, after three nights without sleep, 
Vronsky, without undressing, threw himse down on a divan, 
crossing his arms above his head. 

“Sleep, and forget,” he said to himself, with the calm 
resolution of a man in good health who knows that he can 
sleep at will when he feels tired. His ideas became con- 
fused: he felt himself falling into the abyss of forgetfulness. 
Suddenly, just at the moment when he was becoming uncon- 
‘scious, a violent electric shock seemed to make his body 
bound on the springs of the divan; and he found himself on 
his knees, with his eyes as wide open as if he had never 
dreamed of sleeping, and without any longer feeling in the 

* jeast weary. : : x 

“You may drag me in the dust.” 

These words of Alekséi Aleksandrovitch rang in his ears. 
He saw him standing before him; he saw, too, Anna’s feverish 
face, and her brilliant eyes looking tenderly, not at him, but 
at her husband; he saw his own absurd, ridiculous face 
when Alekséi Aleksandrovitch drew away his hands from his 
face. Me 

Vronsky remained lying down, hopelessly trying to sleep, 
and repeating some formula to drive away the new and dis. 
tressing hallucinations which he thought he could prevent 
from arising. He listened to his own voice repeating, with < 
strange persistence, “You did not know how to appreciats 
her, you did not\know how to value her: you did not knov 
how to appreciate her, ‘you did not know how to value her.’ 

“What is going to happen to me? Am I going mad?’ 
he asked himself. “Perhaps so. Why do people go mad’ 
and why do they commit suicide?” 

“ Ambition? Serpukhovskoi? The world? The court?” al 
that once had some meaning, but it had none now. He rose 
took off his coat, loosened his necktie that he might breath 
more freely, and began to stride up and down the room 
‘Tt is this that makes people insane,” he repeated, “tha 
causes suicide—to avoid disgrace,” he added slowly. - 

He went to the door and closed it; then, with a look o 
determination, and with his teeth set, he went to the table 
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teok his revolver, examined it, loaded it, and stopped to 
consider. He stood motionless for two minutes, with the 
revolver in his hand, his head bowed, his mind bent appar- 
ently on a single’ thought, 90 Certainly, ”? he said to himself. 

“Certainly,” he repeated, his thoughts still bent on the 
recollections of a lost Heer of a future become im- 
possible, and of a crushing shame; and, holding the revolver 
to the left side’ of his breast, with an unflinching grip he 
pulled the trigger. He did not hear the slightest sound of 
the report, but the violent blow that he received in she 
chest knocked him over. . He tried to save himself by catzh- 
ing hold of the table: he dropped his revolver, tottered, snd 
fell on the floor, looking about him with astonishment. 

“What stupidity! I have made a fool of myself,” he 
muttered, feeling round for ‘his pistol. It was quite rear 
him, and he began to reload it, but in doing so he lost his 
balanee, and fell again, bathed in his own blood. 

The valet de chambre was 80 frightened at the sight of his 
master, that he let him lie, and ran for help. 

Im an hour Varia, Vronsky’s sister-in-law, arrived, and 
at the same time the three doctors whom she sent for in all 
directions, and who all came at once; and with this assistance 
she succeeded in putting the’ wounded man to bed, aad 
established herself as his nurse. 


XVI 
Avexstr Arexsanprovircn had not foreseen what weuld 


happen if his wife should recover after she had obtained his 
nM. 


However, as time went on, he felé more and more that he - | 


would not be permitted to remain in this situation, which 
seemed natural to him, and that nobody would allow it. 

He feit, that, besides the holy and spiritual force which 
guided his soul, there was another force, brutal, all-powerful, 
men directed his life in spite of himself, and gave him no 


ees the. tenderness caused by the expectation of her 
death had passed away, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch began to 
notice how Anna feared him, how she dreaded his presence, 
and did not dare to look him in the face. That she, too, had a 
presentiment of the short duration of their present relations. 

Towards the end of February, the little girl, who had been 
mamed Anna for her mother, was taken iL Alekséi Alek- - 
sandrovitch went to call the physician: when he returned at 
_— ° bane , he discovered Princess Yelizavyéta Fyodorovna 

ersaia, 


ter 
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_'The presence of the princess was not agreeable to Karénin 
he had~ never liked her, and she called up unplea 
memories: so he*went directly to the nursery. : 

In the first room, Serozha was drawing, and chattering’ 
merrily. The English governess, who had replaced the 
Frenchwoman soon after Anna’s illness, was sitting near the 
child, with her crocheting in her hand: as soon as she saw 
Karénin come in, she rose, made a courtesy. ; 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch caressed his son’s head, answered 
the governess’s questions about his wife’s health, and asked 
what the doctor said about baby. ; 

“The doctor said nothing was out of the way with it: He 
ordered baths, sir.”’ s 

He went into the dining-room, rang the bell, and sent 
for the doctor again. He was displeased because his wife 
seemed to take so little interest in this charming baby, and 
he wished neither to go to her room, nor to meet the Princess 
Betsy; but his wife might wonder. why he didn’t come as 
usual: he crushed his feelings, and went towards the door. 
A thick carpet deadened the sound of his footsteps as he 
approached, and he unintentionally overheard the following 
conversation : 

“TP he were not going away, I should understand your 
refusal, and his also. But your husband ought to be above 
that,” said Betsy. j 

“Tt is not for my husband’s sake, but my own, that I 
don’t wish it. So say nothing more about it,” replied Anna’s 
agitated voice, 

“Da! However, you can’t help wanting to say good-bye 
to the man who shot himself on your account——” 

“Tt is for that very reason I do not wish to see him again.” 

Karénin went into the room. 

Anna, in a grey wrapper, with her dark hair cut short, was 
sitting in a reclining-chair. Betsy sat up as straight as 
possible, and welcomed Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch with a bow 
and a sarcastic smile. 

“Ah!” she began, affecting surprise, ““I am delighted te 
meet you at home. I hayen’t seen you since Anna was 
taken ill. Daf you are a wonderful husband!™ She gave 
him a flattering look. 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch bowed. coldly, and, kissing his 
wife’s hand, inquired how she was. f 

“Better, I think,” she replied, avoi his look. 

‘ However, ‘you look feverish,” he said, emphasizing the 
last word. aa ; 

__ We have talked too much,” said Betsy: ‘It was selfisls 
on my part, and I am going now." ‘a 
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"She rose; but Anna, suddenly flushing, seized her quick 


by the arm. > 
“No, stay, I beg of you. I must tell you, no, you *—si 
turned towards her husband, while the colour increased 
her neck and brow. “TI cannot, nor do I wish to, hide am 
thing from you Betsy has told me that Count Vronsk 
wishes to come to our house to say good-bye before he go 
to Tashkend, I have said that I could not receive him. 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch approached, 
“T am very grateful to you for your confidence ”— 
began; but, looking at the princess, he stopped speaking. 
“Nu! proshchaite, my treasure,” said Betsy, rising. SI 
kissed Anna, and went out. Karénin accompanied her, 
* Alekséi Aleksandrovitch,” said Betsy, stopping in t! 
middle of the boudoir. “I know that you are an extrao 
dinary, magnanimous man; and I love her so much, ar 


esteem you so highly, that I am going te give you a bit 


advice, however disinterested I may be im the matter. L 
him come. Alekséi Vronsky is the soul of honour, and |! 
is going to Tashkend.” 

“T am very grateful to you for your sympathy and yo 
advice, princess; but the question is, can my wile see an 
body, or not? It is for her to decide.” 


AVII 


Agrrer taking leave of Betsy, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 1 
turned to his wife. He saw that she had been crying. 

“T am very grateful to thee for thy confidence,” said | 
gently. “I am very grateful for your decision; for I agr 
with you, that, sincs Count Vronsky is going away, there 
no necessity of his coming here; besides—— ; 

“Da! but as I have decided it, why say any more abo 
it?” interrupted Anna, 4 

“J have given you perfect freedom to decide this questio 


and I am happy to see”—Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch beg: 


againg 
“That my desires are in conformity with yours,” finish 
Anna quickly. 


m’t believe anything they say about her,” 
Anna. “I only know, ak alia Bie fe ain, ne x Pe 


played nervously with the tassels of her wrapper. th 
She wished for at this moment was to be rid of his preaban 
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“Ah! I have just sent for the doctor,” said Karénin. - 

“What for? Iam well.” f : 

“or the baby, she cries so much: they think that. the 
nurse hasn’t enough nourishment for her.” 

“Why didn’t you let me nurse her, when I be; them 
to let me try? In spite of everything she is a baby, and 

will kill her“? She rang, and sent for the little one. 
“J wanted to nurse her, and you wouldn’t let me, and now 
you blame me.” 

-*T do not blame you for anything—— 

“Yes, you do blame me! Ach Bozhe moi ! why didn’t I 
die!’? She began to sob, “Forgive me: I am neryous and 
unjust,” she said, trying to control herself. “But go away.” 

Never before had he been so convinced of the impossibility 
of prolonging such a situation before the world: never had 
his wife’s dislike of him, and the strength of that mysterious 
force which had taken possession of his life, to rule it con- 
outs to the needs of his soul, appeared to him with such 
evidence, 


+ ” 


XVII 


Bersy had not left the hall when Stepan Arkadyevitch 
ap - He had come from Eliséef’s, where they had 
just received fresh oysters. 

“Ah, princess, you here? What a fortunate meeting! I 
have just come from your house.” 

He took Betsy’s hand. h 

“J have become a seriousman. Jnot only take care of my 
own affairs, but also other people’s,” said he with importance. 

“ Ach ! 1 am delighted to hear it,” replied Betsy, neta 
that he referred to Anna. “He is killing her,” she whispe 
with conviction. . “That is why Iam in Petersburg.” ; 

““She is fading away before our very eyes. - He doesn’t 
understand that she is one of those women whose seriaes 
cannot be treated lightly. One of two things, either he ought 
to take her away, and act decidedly, or else be divorced. 


“Yes, yes, exactly,” sighed Oblonsky. “I have come 
for that; that is to say, not entirely for that. They have 
just made me chamberlain; nu / had to thank them; t the 


Stepan Arkadyevitch left’ her to go to his sister. Anna 
eee eae "He asked how she felt, and how she had passed 
. day. | ; ; ; 

Mics retchedly, very wretchedly! Night and day, the future 


ads 
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and the past, all—wretched,” she replied. ‘“I have heard 
that some women love those whom they despise, but I hate 
him for his generosity, I cannot live with him. Under- 
stand me, he has a physical effect on me which drives me 
out of my mind. There is absolutely nothing left for me but 
to”—she was going to add “die,” but her brother would 
not let her finish. 

“You are ill and nervous, and you see everything exag- 
gerated. There is really nothing so very terrible.” 

And Stepan Arkadyevitch smiled at her evident despaiz 
without seeming rude; his words acted like oil of sweet 
almonds.. Anna at once felt the effect. 


I desire nothing, nothing—only to end ali this.” 

“He sees this, and knows it. Do you suppose that he 
doesn’t suffer toe? ‘You suffer, he suffers; and what way 
of escape is there from all this torture? A divorce would 
settle everything.” : ‘ 

She shook her head without replying, but her beautiful 
face lighted up for a moment, ‘ 

» “How happy 3 should be te arrange it for you!” said 


~Ste Arkadyevitch. “Don’t say a word] I am going to 
find Alcksél Al * fe 


eksAi Aleksandrovitch.” 
~ Anna did not replys 


Srrpan ARgADYEVITCH went inte his brother-in-law’s study. 
Karénin, with his arms behind his back, was walking up and 
sovShall T disturb ?” asked S Arkadyevitch, 
i you Stepan Vite! ‘0 
conceal his embarrassment, he took out a cigarette. “J 
must—yes, I must have a talk with you. I want you to 
believe in my love for my sister, and in my sincere sympathy 


f 
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Lee EEE 


and ‘regard for you. I came on purpose, to speak with you 

about the situation in which you and she are placed.” - : 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch smiled sadly, and without replying 
went to the table, took up a half-written letter, and handed. 
_ it to him. Satine u 

“T can think of nothing else,” he said. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch took the paper and read: 

_ “I know that my presence is disagreeable to you: pain- 
ful as it is for me to recognize it, I know that it is so, and it 
cannot he otherwise. I do not reproach you. God knows 
that, during your illness, I resolved to forget the past, and to 
begin a new life. Iam not sorry, I never shall be sorry, for 
what I did then. I desired only one thing—your salvation, 
the salvation of your soul. I have not succeeded. Tell 
me yourself, what will give you peace and happiness, and I 
will submit to whatever you may deem just and right.” 

Oblonsky gave the letter back to his brother-in-law. ’ 

“That is what I wanted to say to her,” said Aleks¢i 
Aleksandrovitch. ‘I should like to know what she wishes.” 
_ “Jam afraid that she herself does not realize her own 

situation,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. “She is erushed.” 

“Da! But what is to be done? How can it be settled? 
How can I know what she wishes?” 

“There is a way out, said Oblonsky, rising, and growing 
more animated. “‘You once spoke of divorce—if you are 
convinced that you can never be happy to: er again——”’ 

“Happiness may be understood in different ways. Let 
us grant that I agree to everything, what escape is there from 
ur situation?” ; : 

“Jn my opinion, it is indispensable to put your relations 
on en entirely new footing, and that ean only be done by 
mutually resuming your freedom.” 7 

“Divorce!” interrupted Aleks¢i* Aleksandrovitch, with 
disgust. ge iN 5 ‘ 

“Yes, divorce. Taking everything imto consideration, 
_ that is the most sensible course when two married people 
find themselves in such a situation as yours.” ‘ 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch drew a deep sigh, and covered 
his eyes. ‘ 

“here is only one consideration—whether one of the 
parties wishes to marry again. If not, it is very simple,” 
continued Stepan Arkadyevitch, beceming less constrained. 

‘Alekséi Aleksandrovitch made no reply. What seemed 
go simple to Oblonsky, he found utterly impossible. Now 
that the conditions for divorce were known to him, his 
personal dignity, as well as his respect for religion, prevente@ 
him from taking the necessary, steps.to procure one,~ ” : 
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’ And, besides, what would become of their son? To leave 
‘him with his mother was impossible. The divorced mother - 
‘would have a new family, in which the child’s position and 

ning would be wretched. Should he keep the child for 
himself? But he knew that would be an act of vengeance, 
and vengeance he did not want. But, above all, what made 
divorce impossible in his eyes was the thought that, in con- 
senting to it, he himself would contribute to Anna’s destruc- - 
tion. Dolly’s words, when he was in Moscow, remained 
graven in his heart: ‘‘In getting a divorce, you think only of 
urself.” ‘These words, now that he had forgiven her, and 
become attached to the children, had a very significant 
meaning to him. To consent to a divorce, to give Anna her 
liberty, was to take away her last help in the way of salva- 
tion, and to push her over the precipice. Once divorced, he 
knew very well that she would be united to Vronsky by a_ 
eriminal and illegal bond; for marriage, according to the 
Church, can only be dissolved by death. 

“My God! my God! why has this come upon me?” thought 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch; and, as he remembered the con- 
dition of divorce in which the husband assumed the blame, - 
he buried his face in his hands, as Vronsky had done. 

“You are distressed; I understand it; but if you will 
consider——”- ' 

“Yes, yes!” Alekséi cried, almost shrieking. “I will 
take all the shame upon myself: I will even give up my son. 
Do as you please.” a : : 

And turning away, he sat down near the window. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch was touched. 

“ “This trial comes by fate, and it must be accepted. I - 
accept it as an accomplished fact, and I will try to help you. 
and her,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch. _. ae 

When Oblonsky left his brother-in-law’s study, he was sin | 

affected, which did not prevent him from being de- — 
lighted at having settled this matter; for he was certain that 
Wekséi Aleksandrovitch would not go back on his word. 


xX 


WRONSEY’S wound was dangerous, although it did not reach 
the heart, He hung for several days between life and death. 

But the danger was past, and when he was sufficiently. 
weeovered Serpukhovskoi thought of sending him to 
Rashkend, Yronsky accepted the peeagee without the. 
feast) hesitation, But the nearer the time for his leaving 
came, the more cruel seemed the sacrifice to duty. : 


Bara, 
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“To see her once more, and then bury myself and die,’ 
he thought; and while paying his farewell visit to Betsy, he 
expressed this wish to her. 

The latter set out at once as an ambassador to Anna, bu 
brought back her refusal. a ous 

The next morning Betsy herself went to Vronsky, anno 
ing that she had heard, through’ Oblonsky, that Aleksé 
Aleksandrovitch consented to a divorce, and that conse 
quently there was no longer anything to hinder Vronsk; 
from seeing Anna. 

Without giving another thought to. his resolutions; with 
out finding out when he could see her, nor where her husban 
would be; forgetting even to escort Betsy home—Vronsk; 
ran to’ the Karénins’. He flew up the steps, almost ra 
across the hall, entered. Anna’s room, and, without eve 
considering whether there might not be someone else in th 
room, he took her in his arms, covering her hands, her fac 
and her neck with kisses. : 

Anna was prepared to see him again, and had made t 
her mind what to say to him; but she had no time to speak 
Vronsky’s passion overpowered her. She wanted to cal 
him, to calm herself, but it was impossible: her lips tremble: 
and for a long time she was unable to speak 2 word. 

“Yes, you have conquered me: I am yours!” she sueceede 
in saying at last. _ 

“So it had to be! and so Jong’as we live, it must be so: 
know it now.” 

Once Vronsky would have thought it impossible to give t 
the flattering and perilous mission of Tashkend, but now ! 
refused it without any hesitation: then, noticing that | 

- refusal was misinterpreted by the authorities, he gave in I 
resignation. 

A month later, Alekséi Aleksandrovitch was left alo 
with his son, and Anna went abroad with Vronsky, refusi 
a divorce, and peremptorily taking leave of him, 


PART FIVE 
ae 


Tne Princess Shcherbatskaia thought it would not be 

to have the wedding any time within the five weeks 

Lent, on account of the trousseau, which would not ' 

be half done; she acknowledged, however, that there was a 
risk of having to defer it still longer on account of mourning, 
if they waited till Easter, as an old aunt of the prince’s was 
very ill, and liable to die. So a medium course was taken, 
by deciding to have the wedding before Lent, and to prepare 
only a eal part of the trousseau at once, leaving thé larger 
part till afterwards. The young couple intended to set out 
for the country immediately after the ceremony, and would 
not need the larger part of the things. The princess was 
indignant to find Levin indifferent to all these questions: 
still more than half beside himself, he continued to believe 
his happiness and his own person the centre, the only aim, of 
creation; he‘did not trouble himself in the least about his 
affairs, but left everything to his friends, feeling sure that 
‘they would arrange everything for the best. His brother, 
Sergéi Ivanovitech, Stepan Arkadyevitch, and the princess 
ruled him absolutely; he was satisfied to accept whatever 
propositions they might make. 

His brother borrowed the money that he needed; the 
princess advised him to leave Moscow after the wedding; 
Stepan Arkadyevitch advised him to go abroad. He con- 
sented to everything. ‘Make whatever plans you please,” 
he thought, “I am happy; and whatever you may decide on, 
my joy will be neither greater nor less.” But when he told 
Kitty of Stepan Arkadyevitch’s suggestion, he was sur- 

i to see that she did not approve of it, and that she 

very decided plans for the future. She knew that 
Levin’s heart was at home in his work, and although she 
neither understood his affairs, nor tried to understand them, 
still they seemed to her very important; as their home would 
be in the country, she did not wish to go abroad where they 
were not going to live, but insisted on settling down in the 
country their home was to be. This very firm deter- 
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mination surprised Levin; but it seemed to him all right, — 
. and he. begged Stepan Arkadyevitch, who had excellent 
taste, to go to Pokrovsky and take charge of the improve- 
ments in his house. It seemed to him that that belonged to 
his friend’s province. 
“By the way,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch one day, aftcr 
his return from the country, where he had arranged every- 
. thing for the young couple’s reception, “have you your 
certificate of confession?” 

“No; why?” i ; 

“You can’t be married without it.” 

“Ay, ay, ay!” cried Levin; “but it is nine years since I 
have been to confession, and I haven’t even thought of it!” 
| “That is good,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, laughing, 
“and you look on me as a nihilist! But that can’t be allowed 
to go on; you must go to communion.” 

«When? there are only four days more!” Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch arranged this matter as he had every other, and Levin 
prepared for his devotions. $ 

The princess and Dolly strictly observed the established 
customs; so Levin was not allowed to see his fiancée on the 
day of the wedding; he dined at his hotel with three bachelors, 
who met in his room by chance: they were Katavasof, an old 
university friend, now professor of natural sciences, whom 
Levin had met on the street, and brought home to dinner; 
Tchirikof, his best man, justice of the peace at Moscow, & 
bear-hunting companion; and finally, Sergéi Ivanovitch., 

The dinner was very lively. Sergéi Ivanovitch was ia 
excellent spirits, and Katavasof’s originality amused hirs 
very much; the latter, feeling that he was appreciated, tried 
io show off, and Tchirikof added his share of gaiety to the 
conversation. 


Tuy Oe ee It 
(ux church, brilliantly lighted, was crowded with people, 
principally women; those who could not get inside were 
pushing up around the windows, and elbowing eack other as 
they strove for the best places.- 

_.. More than twenty carriages stood in a line in the street, 
under the supervision of policemen. A police officer ix 
brilliant uniform, unmindful of the cold, stood under the 
peristyle, where one after another the carriages left, some 
times ladies in full dress, holding up their trains, now mer 
taking off their hats as they entered the church, The lustre. 
and candles burning before the images shed a flood of ligh' 
on the golden ¢konostas with its red background, on th 
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gilded chacing of the ikons, the great silver candelabra, the 
censers, the choir banners, the steps of the pulpit, the old 
dingy missals, and the priestly robes. In the elegant crowd 
. on the right-hand side of the church people dressed in uni- 
forms, white neckties and satin, silk, and velvet robes, with 
flowers and gloves, were holding lively conversations in an 
undertone, and the murmur of their voices echoed strangely 
beneath the high, vaulted roof. Whenever the door opened 
with a plaintive creak, the murmur ceased, and. everybody 
turned around, hoping at last to see the bridal pair. But 
the door had already opened more than ten times, and each 
time it proved to be some late comer who was te join the 
group of invited guests, or some spectator whe had been 
elever enough to deceive or elude the police officer. The 
* friends and strangers had passed through every phase of 
waiting; at first they did not attach any importance te the 
delay; then they began to turn around more frequently, 
wondering what could have happened; at last the relatives 
and invited guests assumed an air of indifference, as though 
' they were absorbed in their conversation, to conceal their 
uneasiness. ; 

The archdeacon, as though regretful of his time, every 
now and then gave an impatient cough, which made the win- 
dows rattle; the singers, tired of waiting, were trying their 
voices in the choir; the priest sent now a sacristan, now a 
deacon, to find out when the bridal party should arrive, and 
appeared himself at one of the side-doors in a lilac gown 
with an embroidered sash. Finally a lady looked at her 
watch, and said to the one sitting next her: “‘This is very 
strange!” And immediately all the invited guests expressed. 
their surprise and discontent. One of the ushers (shafers) 
went to see what could have happened. 

During all this time Kitty in her white dress, long veil, 
. and wreath of orange blossoms, was standing in the Shcherbat- 
skys’ drawing-room, with her sister, Madame Lvova, and 
her nuptial god-mother (posazhionaia mat), looking out of 
the window, waiting in vain for the shafer to announce her 
lover’s arrival at the church. 4 

Levin, meanwhile, in black trousers, but without either 
vest or coat, was walking up and down his room at the 
hotel, opening the door every minute to look out into the 
hall. But in the hall nothing was to be seen, and wringing 
his hands in despair, he would pour forth his complaints to 

Stepan Arkadyevitch, who was calmly smoking. 
a tha TC you ever see a man in such a horribly absurd situa- 


Da! abominable}” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, with his 
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tranquil smile. “But be calm; they will bring it right 


“No, hang it!”’ said Levin, with difficulty restraining his 
anger. “And ‘these miserable open vests. Absolutely use- 
Jess,” he added, looking at his tumbled shirt bosom. “And 
what if my trunks have already gone!” he exclaimed, quite 
beside himself. as ‘ 

“You can wear mine.” 

“I might have done that in the first place.’’ 

“No good being absurd: wait, it will all come out right.” 

The fact was that when Levin began to dress, Kumza, his 
old servant, was supposed'to have taken out his dress coat, 
his vest, and all that was necessary. 

“But the shirt!” cried Levin. 


“You have your shirt on,” replied Kuzma, with an inno _ 


cent smile. 

All his things had been taken to the Shcherbatskys’ house, 
whence they were to be sent to the railway station. The one 
that Levin had worn all day was not fit to put on, and besides, 
it did not-go with his open vest; it would take too long to 
send to the Shcherbatskys’. They sent out to buy one; 


there were no shops open; it was Sunday. A shirt was | 


brought from Stepan Arkadyevitch’s house; it was ridicu- 
lously broad and short; at last, in despair, he had to send to 
the Shcherbatskys’ to have his trunks opened. So, while 
the people were waiting in the church, the unfortunate 

m. was ramping with despair up and down his room like 
a wild beast in a cage, and wondering what Kitty would 
think now. 

Finally the guilty Kuzma rushed into the room all out of 
breath, with the shirt in his hand. 

“T got there just in time, as they were carrying off the 
trunks!” he exclaimed. 

Inside of three. minutes Levin rushed through the hall, 
without daring to look at his watch, for fear of increasing 
his agony of mind. © 
_. “You can’t change anything,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch 
to him, following leisurely. ‘I told you it would all come 

out right.” ‘ 


0 ere 


“Here they come! There he is! Which one? Is it the 
youngest? Just look at her! Poor little Mdtushka, more 
dead than alive!” was murmured through the crowd, as 
Levin came in with Kitty. _ ; ea 
Stepan Arkadyevitch told his wife why they were late, and 
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a smile passed over the congregation as it was whispered 
about. As for Levin, he neither saw anybody nor anything, 
but kept his eyes fixed on his bride. 

During this time the officiating clergy had again put on 
their sacerdotal robes, and the priest, accompanied by the 
deacon, came to ‘the lectern placed at the entrance of the 
sacred doors, ‘The priest addressed a few words to Levin; 
but Levin failed to understand what he said. 

_‘“Take her hand and go forward,” whispered his shafer to 


The old priest, in a ealotte, his white hair shining like 
silver, drawn back behind his ears, drew forth his little 
wrinkled hands from beneath his heavy silver chasubles 
ornamented with a cross of gold, approached the lectern, 
and turned over the leaves of the missal, 

The priest lighted two candles decorated with flowers, and, 
holding them in his left hand, without minding the dripping 
wax, turned towards the young couple. It was the same 
old man who had heard Levin’s confession. He looked at 
the bride and bridegroom out of his sad, weary eyes, and 
then, with a sigh, blessed Levin with his right hand; then, 
with especial tenderness, placed his fingers on Kitty’s bended 
head, gave them the candles, moved quietly away, and took 
the censer, 

The archdeacon, a handsome man with hair curling all 
around his head, wearing a dalmatica of silver cloth, 
advanced, raised his stole with two fingers, in an easy way; 
and stopped before the priest. 

“Bless us, O Lord!” he intoned slowly, and the words 
echoed solemnly through the air. 

“May the Lord bless you now and through all ages,” 
_ replied the old priest in a sweet and musical voice, still 
turning over the leaves, 

And the response chanted by the invisible choir filled the 
church with a deep, full sound, which increased, ‘then ceased 
for a moment, and softly died away. 

They prayed as usual for the eternal repose ba. welfare 
of their souls, for the synod, and the emperor, and then for 

the servants of God, Konstantin and Ekaterina. 
. “Let us pray the ‘Lord to send them His love, His peace, 
and His aid,” the whole church seemed to say in the voice of 
the archdeacon. 

When the deacon had ended the liturgy, the priest, with a 
book in his hand, turned toward the bridal couple. 

“Q God Eternal, Who unitest by an indissoluble bond 
those who are separate, ”” he read in a strong, melodious 
voice, “Thou who didst bless Isaac and Rebecca, a 
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Thy mercy to their descendants, bless also Thy servants, ~’ 


Konstantin and Ekaterina, and pour forth Thy benefits upon - 
them. For the glory of the Father, and of the Son, and of 


the Holy Ghost, as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever © 
ahall be g ”» rT4 


“Amen,” again chanted the invisible choir. : 

- The priest, turning towards the lectern, took Kitty’s little 
ring, and with difficulty: passed it as far as the first joint of 
kevin’s finger. ape 

“J unite thee, Konstantin, servant of God, to Ekatarina, 
servant of God”; and he repeated the same formula’ in 
placing a large ring on Kitty’s delicate little finger. 

-“Q Thou Who, from the beginning of the world, hast 
exeated man, male and female,” continued the priest after’ 
the ceremony of the rings, “‘and has given him woman to 
be his inseparable aid, do Thou, our Lord God, bless Thy 


gervants Konstantin and Ekatarina, and confirm their + 


nuptials in faith and concord and truth and love!”” 


Just at this moment one of the officiating priests came to 
spread a piece of rose-coloured silk through the centre of 
the church, while the choir intoned 2 psalm of difficult and 
complicated execution, in which the tenor and bass sang 
xesponsively; the priest motioned to the pair and pointed 
to the carpet. : 

They were both familiar with the superstition that which- 
ever one of a bridal couple first sets foot on the carpet he- 
comes the real head of the family, but neither Kitty nor. 
Levin thought anything about it after they had gone a few 

And they did not hear the remarks exchanged about 
them or the discussions between those who thought that he- 
was the first and those who were sure that they touched it 
simultaneously. hor 

A new office hepaa: Kitty listened to the words of the ° 

_ prayers and tried to understand them, but without success. 
he further the ceremony proceeded, the more her heart over- 
fiowed: with triumphant joy, which prevented her from fixing 
her attention. i 

¥hey prayed to God that “the pair might have the gift of 
chastity, and might rejoice in the sight of many sons and -- 

- daughters”; they recalled how God had made “the first 
woman from Adam’s side,” that “‘the woman must leave 
father and mother and cling to her husband, and they twain 
shall be one flesh”?; they prayed God “to give them fecundity * 
aud prosperity, as He had blessed Tsaac and Rebecea, Joseph, » 


H 
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Moses, and Sephora, and to let them see their children to » 
the third and fourth generation.” uty! geen 

“Put it entirely on,” were the words heard in every part 
of the church as the priest brought forward the crowns, and - 
Shcherbatsky, in his three-button gloves, tremblingly held + 
the wreath high above Kitty’s head. 

“Put it on,’ whispered the latter, smiling, 

They listened with joy in their hearts to the reading of 
the Epistle, and the deacon’s voice echoing the last verse fully 

jated by the strangers, who were impatiently waiting 
for it. Joyfully they drank the warm red wine and water 
from the flat cup, and followed the priest almost gaily as he 
led them around the lectern, holding both their hands in his. 
Sheherbatsky and Tchirikof, carrying the crowns, followed . 
them smiling, and constantly treading on the bride’s train, . 
The gleam of joy on Kitty’s face seemed to be communicated 
to present. Levin was sure that the deacon and the 
priest fell under its influence as well as himself. 

When the crowns had been laid aside, the priest read the 
last prayers and congratulated the young couple. Levin 
looked at Kitty and thought he had never seen her so beauti- 
ful; it was the beauty of that inward radiance which trans- 
formed her; he wanted to speak to her, but checked himself _ 
fearing that the ceremony was not yet over. The priest said 
gently to him, with a kindly smile: 

“Kiss your wife, and you, kiss your husband,” and he 
took their candles. : j 
Levin with circumspection kissed his wife’s smiling lips, 
gave her his arm, and went out of the church with a new» 
and strange feeling of being suddenly very near to her. He 
jhad mot been able to realize all that was happening untit 
now, and did not begin to believe it until their astonished - 
and timid eyes met; then he felt very really that they were - 

findeed one. : 

That same evening, after the supper, the young couple 
started for the country: ‘ a : 
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“YRonsky and Anna had been travelling together in Europe . 


for three months. They had visited Venice, Rome, Naples; 
and now they were just arrived at a small Italian city, where 
they intended to make a considerable stay. _ : 
A gentleman was asking some questions of the imposing — 
» who stood with his hands in his pockets, and— 

aearcely deigned to reply, Hearing steps on the other side 


of the-entrance, the major-domo tumed around, and seeing 
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the Russian count, who rented his most expensive aparix 
ments, he respectfully drew his hands out of his pockets, and, 
with. a low. bow, informed the count that a Pe ig: 
had come to say that the palazzo was at his service. The 
agent was ready to sign the agreement. 

“Ah! Very good,” said Vronsky, “Is Madame at 
home?” 

-“She has been out, but she has returned,” replied the 
major-domo. 

Vronsky took off his wide-brimmed soft hat, and wiped 
his heated forehead with his handkerchief. Then he cast a 


hasty glance at the stranger, who had stopped, and was 


looking at him earnestly. 

“This gentleman is a Russian, and was inquiring for 
you,”’ said the major-domo. 

With a ridiculous feeling of anger because he never could 
get away from acquaintances, and at the same time a 
pleasure at the idea of any distraction from his monotonous 
existence, Vronsky turned about, and at one and the same 
time their eyes met. 

‘* Golennishchef!” 

oe Vronsky!” - 

It was indeed Golennishchef, one of Vronsky’s school- 
mates in the Corps of Pages. The comrades had entirely 
drifted apart since their graduation. Vronsky had never 
realized how glad the would be to see“ Golennishchef; but 
the fact was, that he did not know how bored he was. 

“How glad I am to see you!” said Vronsky, with’ a 
friendly smile, that showed his handsome white teeth, 

“T heard the name Vronsky, but which—I did not know 
—very, very glad.” ; 

“But come in! Nu! What are you doing?” 

“Oh, I have been living here for more than a year, work- 
ing.” : é 
* Ahl”” said Vronsky, with interest. “But come in.” 
And, according to the habit of Russians when they do 
not wish %o be understood by their servants, he said m 
French: ; 
“Do you know Madame Karénina? We have been 
travelling together. I was just going to her room.” And 
while he was speaking he studied Golennishchef’s face: - 

“Ah, I did not know” remarked Golennishchef care~ 
lessly (but he did know). ‘Have you been here long?” 

“1? Qh, this is the fourth day,” replied Vronsky, con- 
tixuing to study his companion. 

“Da! He is a gentleman, and looks upon things in the 
right light,” he said to himself, giving a favourable stapes 
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tation to Golennishchef’s way of turning the conversation; 
“he ean be presented to Anna; his views are all right.” ; 

Vronsky, during this three months of travel with Anna, 
had felt every time that he met with new acquaintances a 
hesitation as to the manner in which they would look upon 
his relations with Anna, and for the most part the men had 
looked upon them “in the right light.” ; 

Vronsky instantly saw that Golennishchef was one of these 
discreet people, and was therefore glad of the encounter. 
Golennishchef had never seen Anna before, and was delighted 
with her beauty, and still more with the perfect simplicity 
with which she accepted the situation.. She flushed’ when 
she saw Vronsky come in with Golennishchef. But he was 
delighted because, even in the presence of a stranger, which 

‘might have caused restraint, she called Vronsky Alekséi, 
and told about their plans for a new house of their own, 
which she dignified with the name of palazzo. This simple 
and straightforward facing of their situation was delightful 
to Golennishchef. a 

“This palazzo is in the guide hook,” said Golennishchef, 
“There is a superb Tintoretto there. In his latest manner,” 

“Let’s go over and look at it again,” said Vronsky, address- 
ing Anna. : 

Vronsky saw by her look that she was uncertain in what 
way to treat Golennishchef, and was mutely entreating him 
to tell her if her behaviour was what he desired, 

He looked at her long and tenderly. Ee 

Anna perceived by his eyes that he was satisfied with her 
and, replying with a smile, she went out. ~ * 

The friends looked at each other, 

“Tak vot kak,’ Vronsky began, so that some conversation 
might be started. “So you are settled here? Are you - 
still interested in the same pursuits?” he asked, remember- 
ing that he had been told that Golennishchef was writing ~ 
something. | : 

“Yes; I have been writing the second part of the Two 
Grigins,” replied Golennishchef, kindling with delight at 
this question; “that is, to be more exact, I am not writing 
yet, but have been collecting and preparing my materials. 
It will be far more extended, and will endeavour to answer 
all questions. With us, in Russia, they can’t understand 
that we are the successors of Byzantium,” and he began a 

dissertation. 

Anna, in walking costume, and with a sunshade in her 
hand, came in and stood near them, Vronsky was happy to 
turn away from Golennishchef’s keen and feverish eyes. 
_ Anna gradually led the conversation round to painting, 
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about which he, Golennishchef, spoke very well, and she 
listened to him attentively. 
“T am. very glad of one thing,” said Anna. * Alekséi wilk 
- have a nice atelier. Of course thou hast been into this 
room?” she added, turning to Vronsky and speaking to him 
in Russian, using the familiar tui (thou) as though she already 
looked upon Golennishchef as an intimate, before whom it 
_ was not necessary to be reserved. 
_ “Do you paint?” asked Golennishchef, turning to Vronsky. 
“Yes, I used te paint long ago, and now I am going te 
take it up again,” replied Vronsky. 
“He has great talent,” cried Anna, with a radiant smile. 
“Of course I am not a judge. But good judges whom I 
know say so.” 


VI 


Anna, during this first period of freedom and rapid conva- 
lescence, felt herself exuberantly happy and full of joyous 
life.’ The memory of her husband’s unhappiness did not | 
poison her pleasure. This memory in one way was too — 
‘horrible to think of. In another, her husband’s unhappiness 
was the cause of a happiness for her too great to allow regret. 
The memory of everything that had followed since her 
sickness, the reconciliation with her husband, the quarrel, 
Vronsky’s wound, his sudden appearance, the preparations 
for the divorce, the flight from her husband’s home, the 
separation from her son—all this seemed like a frightful 
dream, from which her journey abroad alone with Vronsky 
had relieved her. Of course, what she had done was evil, 
but this was her only salvation, and it was better not te 
return to those horrible memories. 

There was one consolation which somewhat appeased her 
conscience whenever she thought of the past. She expt 
it to herself at the very first moment of her departure: “E 
have done my husband an irrevocable injury, but at least 
I get no advantage from his misfortune, I also suffer and 

-shall suffer. I give up all that was dearest to me; I give up - 
my good name and my son. I have sinned, and therefore 
{ do not desire happiness or a divorce, and I accept my 
‘shame and the separation from my son.” . ‘ 

But however sincere Anna was when she reasoned thus, 
she See teed, Sh ee pean eae 
tact whic she and Vro to i 

. had avoided, while abroad, any meeting with Russian ladies, 
and they had never put themselves into any false position, 
but had associated only with those who pretended to under- 
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stand their situation much better than they themselves did 
Not even the separation from her son, whom she loved 
caused her any pain at this time. Her baby, her daughter 


_ was so lovely and so filled her heart, that she seemed to hav 


only the daughter, and rarely thought of the son. 

The joy of living caused by her convalescence was so keex 
the conditions of her existence were se new and delightfw 
that Anna felt extraordinarily happy. The more she cam 


- to know Vronsky, the more she loved, She loved him for hi 


own sake and for his love for her. The complete surrende 
to him was a delight. His presence was always a joy. A) 
the traits of his character seemed te her te improve o 
acquaintance, His appearance, now that he dressed in civ: 
attire instead of uniform, was as entrancing to her as for 
young girl desperately in love. In everything that he saic 
thought, or did she saw only the good and the noble side 
She herself felt almost frightened at this excessive worshi 
of him, She tried in vain to find any imperfection in hin 
She did not dare te confess te him her own inferiority, les 
he, knowing it, should love her less. And now there wa 
nothing that terrified her se as the thought of losing his lov 
But her terror was not justified by Vronsky’s conduct; h 
never manifested the slightest regret at having sacrificed 1 
his passion a career in which he would certainly have playe 
an important part. Moreover, he was always respectful, an 
careful that she should never feel in the slightest degree th 
compromising character of her position, This man, so ma: 
culine, so wilful, had no will beside hers, and his only aix 
seemed to be to anticipate her desires, And she could ne 
but appreciate this, though this assiduity itself in his atter 
tions, his atmosphere of lover which he threw around he 
sometimes wearied her, , 

Vronsky, meantime, notwithstanding the complete real 
zation of all that he had desired so long, was not entirel 
happy. He soon began to feel that the accomplishmer 
of his desires was ny a small portion of the mountain « 
pleasure which he had anticipated, This reality now cam 
to him like the eternal error which people make, who imagin 
how great their pleasure will be in the accomplishment « 


_ their desires. When he was first united with her, and ha 


put on his citizen’s clothes, he felt all the pleasure of a free 


.dom such as he had never known before; and he was satisfie 


with that, and with her love, but not for long. He soo 
began to feel in his soul desires that caused pain. Involun 
tarily, he began to follow every light caprice as though the 


Were, serious aspirations and endsy 


. To fill sixteen hours of each day was not easy, living 2 
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they did abroad im perfect freedom, away from the social 
and military duties that took his time at Petersburg. He 
- eould not think of trying the distractions which he: had 
known in the previous trips abroad; one time a scheme of a 
supper with some acquaintances caused Anna a most unex- 

and uncomfortable storm of despair. The enjoyment 

- ‘with foreign or Russian society was impossible on account of 
the peculiarity of their relation. And to amuse himself with 
the curiosities of the country was not to be spoken of, not 
only because he had already seen them, but because in his 
quality of Russian and man of sense he could not find 
in them that immense importance that the English are 

pleased to attach to them. . 
* “And as a hungry animal throws itself on everything that 
falls before its teeth, so Vronsky, with extraordinary indiscrim- 
ination, attacked, now politics, now painting, now new books. 

When he was young he had shown some inclination 
towards art, and not knowing what to do with his. money, 
had made a collection of engravings. And now he took up 
the idea of painting in order to give his activity some scope. 
He began a portrait of Anna. She wore an Italian: costume ; 
and this portrait seemed to him, and to all who saw it, very 
successful. ; ae 


VII 


Tue old, dilapidated palazzo in which they set up their 
establishment served to.endow Vronsky with an agreeable 
illusion. ‘The ancient palace, with lofty painted ceilings, 
its walls covered with frescoes, its mosaic floors, its vases on 
mantelpiece and console, its yellow tapestries, its thick, 
yellow curtains at the windows, its carved doors, and its 
vast, melancholy halls, filled with paintings, lent itself readily 
to illusion. S 

His new réle satisfied Vronsky for some time. pia 

“Do you like Mikhailof’s painting?” asked Vronsky one 
‘morning of Golennishchef, who came in to see him, and at 


ie the same time he handed him a Russian paper, containing 


an article on this artist, who had just eompleted a picture of 


such merit, that it had been sold on the easel. ‘He “was 
living in this same city, without receiving any official encour- 


agement or aid; and the article severely eriticised the govern-- 


ment and the academy for neglecting an artist of such genius. 
"4 know him,” replied Golennishchef. “He certainly has 
no lack of talent, but his theories are absolutely false. He 
always shows the Ivanof-Strausz-Renan tendencies in his 

- eonceptions of Christ and the religious lifes?) ee 
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“What is the subject of his painting?” asked Anna. 
“Christ before Pilate. The Christ is a Jew of the most 

pronounced type of realism.’” 

“Ts it true that this Mikhailof is in misery?” asked 
Vronsky, who felt that in his quality of Russian Mecenas he 
ought to find some way of aiding the artist without regard to 
the value of his painting. ‘“‘Couldn’t we ask him to paint 
Anna Arkadyevna’s portrait?” , 

‘*Why mine?” she demanded. “After your portrait of 
me, I want no other. It would be better to let him paint 
Ani [so she called her daughter], or her,” she added, with a 
furtive glance at Vronsky, and pointing to the pretty Italian 
nurse, who was just taking the baby into the garden. This 
Italian woman, whose medieval type of beauty Vronsky 
admired, and whose face he had taken as a model, was the 
only shadow in Anna’s life. She was afraid.that she was 
going to be jealous, and was accordingly all the more kind 
to her and her little boy. Wronsky looked out of the window, 
and then catching Anna’s eyes, he turned to Golennishchef, 

“Do you know this Mikhailof?” : 

“TI have met him. He is an original [ichudak], without 
any education—one of these new-fashioned savages such as 
you meet with now-a-days—you know them—these free- 
thinkers, who rush d’emblée [headlong] into atheism, mate- 
rialism, universal negation. : 

“Pi tell you what we must do,” said Anna, resolutely, 
let us go and see your painter.” : ; 

Golennishchef readily consented; and as the artist’s studio 
was situated in a remote quarter, they had a carriage called. 


VIII 


Mixnainor was at work when the cards of Count Vronsky 
‘and Golennishchef were brought him. He had been painting 
ali the morning in his studio; but when he reached his house 
he became enraged with his wife because of her failure to 
make terms with an exacting landlady. — ; 

He never worked better than when money was wanting, 
and especially after a quarrel with his wife. He had begun 
a study of a man suddenly seized with a tempest of wrath, 
But now he was not able to find it, and so he went back to 
his wife with an air of vexation, and, without looking at her, 
asked his eldest daughter for the sketch which he had given 
her, After a long search it was found, soiled and covered 
with drops of tallow. He took it as it was, laid it on the 
» table, examined it from a distance, squinting his eyes, and 
then smiled with ‘a satisfied gesture. i Fe 2 avant 
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“So! so!” he cried, taking a pencil and drawing some rapid 
lines. One of the tallow spots gave his sketch a new aspect. 

As he worked he remembered the prominent chin of the 
man of whom he bought his cigars, and instantly he gave his 
design an energetic and sharp outline, and the sketch ceased. 
to be something vague and dead, but became animated and 
alive. He laughed with delight. As he carefully finished 
his design, the two cards were brought him. 

“] will come instantly,” he replied. Then he went back 
_ to his wife. 3 

The visitors, whose ideas of Mikhailof had been greatly 
modified by Golennishchef’s description of him, were still 
ynore disenchanted when they saw him. He was a thick- 
set man, of medium height, and his nervous- walk, his 
chestnut-coloured hat, his olive-green coat, and his tight 
trousers, out of date, produced an {impression which the 
vulgarity of his Jong face and the mixture of timidity and 


pretentious dignity which it expressed were not calculated - 


te render more favourable. 

“Do me the honour to enter,” he said, trying to assume an 
air of indifference, while he turned the key and opened th 
door of his studio. ; 


12.4 


As soon as they entered, Mikhaflof again glanced at his 
guests. Vronsky’s face, with its rather prominent cheek- 
‘bones, instantly engraved itself in his memory, for this man’s 
artistic sense was always at work, storing up new materials, 
_ His delicate and shrewd observations were based on almost 
imperceptible indications. Vronsky and Anna were, accord- 
ing %o Mikhsilof’s intuition, Russians of high rank, rich, 
and ignorant of art, Mke all pich Russians who play the 
zmateur and the connoisseur. 
Notwithstanding his prejudice and his private conviction 


_ dhat rich and titled Russians were infallibly fools and imbe- 


tiles, he got out his studies, raised his curtains, and with 
hand unveiled his masterpiece. 
“flere,” he said, stepping back from the easel and beck- 


- sning to the sightseers, “is the Christ before Pilate.” (Matthew, | 


chapter xxvii). During the few seconds of silence that 
followed, Mikhailof looked et his picture with a sort of 
- fndifference, as though he were one of the spectators. 


‘The silence, which in reality did not last a minute, seemed ~ 


4a him intolerably long, and to abridge it he made an effort 
4 address Golennishchef. 
“¥ think that I have had the honour ef mecting you 


—_— eee 
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before,” said he, glancing anxiously first at Anna, then at 
Vronsky, so that he might not lose for an instant the chang- 

ing expression of their faces. ; 

“Certainly; we met at Rossi’s the evening when that. 
Italian girl, the new Rachel, made a recitation; don’t you 
gemember?” replied Golennishchef. 

He saw, however, that Mikhailof was expecting him to 
say something about the picture, and he added 

XY Your work has made great progress since the last time 
I saw it; and now I am greatly impressed with your Pilate, 
just as I was then. You have represented a good but feeble 
man—a ichinovnik to the bottom of his soul—who is abso-. 
futely blind to the meaning of his action.” 

Mikhailof’s mobile face lighted up, his eyes gleamed, 
This discriminating observation filled him with joy. He 
suddenly conceived a liking for his guest, and suddenly flew 
from dejection to enthusiasm. Instantly his painting 

in his eyes its meaning so complex and so profound. 

Min sya and Anna were talking in that low tone of voice 

to picture exhibitions. ‘ 

“What an admirable expression the Christ has,” said 

Anna, thinking that this eulogy could not help being agree- 

able to the artist, as the Christ was the principal figure in the 

painting. She added, “One can see that he pities Pilate.” 

, again, was one of those million accurate but idle obser- 
vations which mean so little. 

Mikhailof’s face was radiant with joy. 

“Yes; it is a master-work,” said Vronsky, * How alive 
those figures i in the background are! ‘ 
“Yes, yes; very remarkable,” said Golennishehef aod 

Anna simultaneously. : 

Anna and Vronsky went to make a further examination 
of the studio. They stopped before a small painting. : 

“Ach! How charming! What a gem!” said both of 
them at once. 

“That is nothing,” Mikhailof said,“only an old study.” 

“But it is capital,” replied Golennishchef very honestly, 
falling under the charm of the painting. 

Two children were fishing under the shade ‘of a laburnum: 
The elder, all absorbed, was cautiously pulling his line from 
the water. The younger, lying in the grass, leaning his 
blond head on his hand, was gazing at the water, with great Vi 

What was he thinking about? 

The enthusiasm caused by this study brought back some- 
what of Mikhailof’s first emotion; but he did not love the 
vain memories of the past, and she petro to take’ his. 
— to 2° ae painting, , “ 
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After his visitors had gone, Mikhailof sat down before his 
painting of Christ and Pilate, and mentally reviewed all 
that had been said and understood by them. And, how 
strange, the observations which seemed so weighty when 
they were present, and when he put himself on their plane, 
now lost all significance. As he examined his work with his 
artist’s eye he regained his full conviction of its perfection 
and its lofty value, and he therefore again felt the disposition 
of mind necessary for the continuance of his work. 


x 


Mrxxainor sold Vronsky the little picture, and also decided 

to paint Anna’s portrait. He came on the appointed day 

and began his work, which even on the fifth sitting struck 

Vronsky by its resemblance and by its very delicate feeling 

for the beauty of his subject. 

- In the house of strangers, and especially in Vronsky’s 
palazzo, Mikhailof was an entirely different man from what - 
he was at home and in his studio. He showed himself 
respectful almost to affectation, as though he were anxious 
to avoid all intimacy with people whom at heart he did not 
regard. He always called Vronsky “‘ Your Excellency” [odshe 
sidtelsivo]; and in spite of Vronsky’s and Anna’s repeated 
invitations, he never would stay to dinner or come except at 
the hours for the sitting. Anna was even more genial to 
him than to the others; Vronsky was more than polite to 
him, and was anxious for his criticism on his paintings; 
Golennishchef never lost an opportunity of inculcating sound 

~ theories of art: still Mikhailof kept his distance. But Anna- 
felt that he liked to look at her even though he avoided all 
conversation with her. When Vronsky desired his opinion | 
on his work, he remained obstinately silent, and looked at the 
pictures without ever a word, and he took no pains to conceal 
the weariness which Golennishchef’s sermons caused him. 

This mute hostility produced a painful impression, and 
relief was felt by all when the sittings were over, and Mikhai- 
lof, having completed an admirable portrait, ceased to come 
to the palazzo. Golennishchef was the first to express a 
thought which all had been thinking, that the painter was 

“envious of Vronsky, 

Vronsky, though he took the painter’s part, felt at heart 
that his friend was right; for it seemed to him extremely 
natural that a man in an inferior position should envy him, 
. The two. portraits of Anna might have shown him the 

_ difference between him and Mikhailof. It was only after 
Mikhailof’s portrait was done, that he began to, see it.. He 
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felt it sufficiently to lay his own aside, saying that it was a 
superfluity; and he devetea himself wholly to his medieval 
painting. He himself and Golennishchef and Anna espe- 
cially felt that it was good, because it resembled, more than 
all that Mikhailof did, the works of the old masters. : 

Vronsky’s enthusiasm for painting and the middle ages © 
was, however, of short duration; his art instinct was strong 

enough to prevent him from finishing his painting, and he 
recognized sadly that his faults, at first apparently trifling, 

Ww more and more grievous as he went on. He was like 
Golennishchef, who willingly nurtured himself on illusions, 
and imagined that he was collecting materials, and storing 
up ripened thoughts, because he felt that there was a void in 
his mind. But while Golennishchef grew bitter and irritable, 
Vronsky remained perfectly calm: incapable of self-decep- 
tion, he simply gave up his painting, with his habitual decision 
of character, without seeking to justify himself or to offer 
explanations. 

But, without this occupation, life in this little Italian city 
quickly became intolerable; the palazzo suddenly appeared 
old and dirty; the spots on the curtains assumed a sordid 
aspect ; the cracks in the mosaics, the broken stucco of the 
cornices, the eternal Golennishchef, the Italian professor, 
and the German tourist, all became unspeakably wearisome. 
Anna was surprised by this abrupt disenchantment, but 

ly consented to return to Russia to live in the country. 
Vronsky wanted to ome through Petersburg to make business 
arrangements with brother, and Anna was anxious to see 
her son. They, decided to pte the summer on Yronsky’s 
large pe estate, : 


XI 


Levin had been married three months: He was happy, Bd 


but in a different way from what he had anticipated; and, 
notwithstanding certain unlooked-for delights, he was met at 
every step with some new disenchantment. Married life 
was utterly different from his dreams. He seemed like a 
man who has been charmed with the graceful and jo 
motion of a boat on the sea, and afterwards finds himself in 
the boat. He felt the difference between simple contempla- 
tion and action. It was not enough to sit still and not 
tock; it was necessary to be on the lookout, never for a 
moment forgetful of the course, to think of the water under - 
his feet, to direct the sailors, and not alone to look on, but 
to work, and with re hands ‘move the heavy oars. 
Like all men, Levin had a ee 
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satisfaction of his love, without the admixture of any prosaic 
details; love was to give him rest after labour; his wife was 
to be his love, and that was all. Like all men, he absolutely 
forgot that she too had to work. His surprise was great to 
find this charming Kitty, even in the first days of their 
married life, thinking, planning, taking charge of the linen, 
the furniture, the mattresses, the table service, the kitchen. 
It vexed him, and he felt still more vexed to find that she 
cared for these wearisome minutie and the material sides 
of life. But he saw that it was unavoidable; he bantered 
her on the subject. / 

He could not comprehend the sense of metamorphosis 
which she felt at finding herself the mistress, obliged to 
see to the preparation of cauliflower and kvas, or confections, 
to spend and to command as she pleased, after having always 
had her parents to restrain her fancies. 

She was now making joyful preparations for the arrival 
of Dolly and the children, and was thinking of the pies 
which she would have made for them. The details of house- 
keeping had an irresistible attraction for her, and, as though: 
she foresaw evil days to come, she instinctively prepared her 
little nest against the approaching spring. 

This zeal for trifles, so entirely opposed to Levin’s lofty 

ideal of happiness, seemed to him one of his lost illusions, 
while this same activity, the meaning of which escaped him, 
but which he could not see without pleasure, seemed to him 
a new delight. 
: "The quarrels were also a surprise, Never had it entered 
{nto Levin’s head that between him and his wife there could 
be any relations other than those of gentleness, respect, 
tenderness; and here, even in their honeymoon, they were 
disputing! ; 

‘The first of these little differences arose in consequence of 
a ride that Levin took to see a new farm; he stayed half an 
hour longer than he had said, having missed his way in trying 
to come home by a shorter road. As he approached the 
house, Kitty occupied his thought to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. An angry expression, such as he had never seen 
in her face, received him, He went to kiss her; she pushed 

him away. ; 

at mie palteny oe are ; 

You've been having a time: e began, wishing to | 

‘Gua eset cold and ‘bitiee, , si 
. But hardly had she opened her mouth when the ridiculous — 
» jealousy, which had been tormenting her while she sat on the - 
. window-seat during his absence, broke out in a torrent of 
angry words, ee a tia 
M 
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Reconciliation quickly followed. Kitty, though she did 
not confess it, felt herself in the wrong, and was more than 
ever tender to him, so that they felt that their love was 
doubled, j 

Unhappily, these differences kept constantiy rising, often 
from’ causes as idle as they were un » and because 
they were still ignorant of what was indispensable for each. 
These first months were trying. . 

Life became better regulated only after their return from 
Moscow, where they made a short visit in the third month 
after the wedding. 


XII 


Tey were just back from Moscow, and enjoyed their soli- 
tude. Levin was sitting at his library-table, writing; Kitty 
was making broderie anglaise (English embroidery) as she 
sat on the great leather divan which ever since the days of 
Levin’s father and grandfather had stood in the library. 

While Levin. was writing, Kitty was thinking of her 
husband’s unnatural behaviour on the evening before they 
left Moscow towards the young Prince Tcharsky, who, with 
remarkable lack of tact, had made leve te her, “He is 
jealous,” she said to herself, “‘Bozhe moi! how good and 
stupid the is! To be jealous of me! If he only knew what 
an effect on me they all have; exactly the same as Piotr the 
cook!” And she glanced with a strange feeling of proprie- 
cone at the back of her husband’s head and his strong 
ne 

“It is a shame to interrupt him, but he has plenty of 
time. I must see his face; will he feel how I am looking at 
him? I will will for him te turn round, Nu::.” And 
she opened her eyes as wide as she could, as if to concentrate 
more strength into her gaze, 

* Da ! they attract all the best sap and give a false appear- 
ance of wealth,” murmured Levin, dropping his pen as he 
felt his wife’s eyes fixed on him. He turned around, 

“What is it?” he asked, smiling, ah 

“He did turn round,” she thought. — 

“Nothing; I only willed te make you turn around,” and 
she looked at him as if te fathom whether he was vexed 
because he had been disturbed, er ; 

“Nul How good it is te be alone together; For me, at 


deast,” said he, getting up, radiant with joy, and going to 


where she sat. 


' But when Kuzma came to announce tea, they separated 
as though they were guilty, ‘Bae 
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“Have they come from town?” asked Levin of Kuzma. 

“Just come—everything was sold all right.” , 
a ee as quickly as you can,” said Kitty, going from 
the library. 

Levin, left alone, shut up his books and papers in a new 
portfolio, bought by his wife, washed his hands in an elegant 
new washbasin, also bought by her, and raised his head with 
a feeling that resembled remorse. His life had become too 
indolent, too spoiled. He felt ashamed of ‘it. ‘To live so 
is not good,” he thought. ‘“‘Here, for three months, I have 
not done a thing! I even neglect my ordinary occupations. 
I don’t watch the men. I don’t go anywhere. Sometimes 
I am sorry to leave her; sometimes I fear that she will get 
lonely. And here, for three months, I have been spending 
my time in absolute idleness. This must not go on. I 
must show firmness. Of course, she is not to blame——” 

A discontented man finds it hard not to blame someone 
er other for his discontent. And so Levin felt that if the 
fault was not his wife’s it was owing to her bringing up. 
“This durak [fool] of a Tcharsky, for example—I know she 
wanted to get rid of him; but she did not know how.” : 

Then he went on again: 

“Da! Besides, the interests of housekeeping—she 
looks out for those, and enjoys them; besides her toilet and 
her broderie anglaise, nothing seriously interests Hier. No 
sympathy in my labours, for my schemes, or for the muzhiks, 
no taste for reading or music; and yet she is a good musician, 
She does absolutely nothing, and yet she is perfectly content. 

Levin, in judging her thus, did not comprehend that his 
wife was making ready for a time of activity, which would 
oblige her to be at cnce wife, mother, mistress of the house 
(khozaika), nurse, teacher. He did not understand that she 
knew this by intuition, and was preparing for this task, and 
could not blame herself for these indolent moments, and the 
erijoyment of love, which made her so happy; while she was 

slowly building her nest for the future. 


XII 


_ Waen Levin came upstairs again, he found his wife sitting 
in front of the new silver samovar, reading a letter from 
Dolly. Agafya Mikhailovna, with a cup of tea before her, 
was cosily ensconced at a small table beside her. 

“You see, your wife [baruina] has asked me to sit here? 
said the old woman, looking affectionately at Kitty. - 
These last words showed Levin that the domestic drama 
which had been going on between Kitty and Agafya 
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Mikhailovna was at an end. Notwithstanding the chagrin 
which the latter felt at resigning the reins of government, 
Kitty was victorious, and had just made peace with her. 

“Here, I have been looking over your letters,” said Kitty, 
handing her husband an illiterate-looking envelope. “I 
think it is from that woman—you know—of your brother's 
—I have not read it. This is from Dolly—imagine it: she 
has been to take Grisha and Tania to a children’s ball at the 
Sarmatsky’s. Tania was dressed like a little marchioness.” 

But Levin was not listening. He took the letter of 
Marya Nikolayevna, his brother’s discarded mistress, and 
read it. This was already the second time that she had 
written him. In her first letter she told him that Kikolai 
had sent herjaway without reason, and she added, with touch-. 
ing simplicity, that she asked no assistance though she was 
reduced to penury, but that the thought of Nikolai Dmitritch 
was killing her. What would become of him without her, 
feeble as he was? She begged his brother not to lose him 
out of his sight. Her second letter was in a different tone. 
She said that she had found Nikolai in Moscow, and had 
gone with him to a provincial city, where he had received 
an appointment. There he quarrelled with the chief and 
immediately started for Moscow; but having been taken 
violently ill on the way, he would probably never leave his 
bed again. “‘He constantly calls for you, and besides, we 
have no money,” she wrote. 

“Read what Dolly writes about thee,” Kitty began; but 
when she saw her husband’s dejected face, she iets 
speaking. ‘Then she said: 

“What is it—what has happened?” 

“She writes me that Nikolai, my brother, is dying; I 
must go to him.” 

Kitty’s face suddenly changed, Dolly, Tania, and all 
were forgotten: 

** When shall you go?” 
| “To-morrow,” 

“Can I go with thee?” she asked. 

‘Kitty, what an idea!” he replied reproachfully. 

“Why, pray; should | I not go with you? I "ahould not 
hinder you in any way.” 

“T am going because my brother is dying,” said Levin, 
What can you do?” 

““Whatever you do,” 

“At a time so solemn for me, ‘asi thinks only of the dis- 
comfort of being left alone,” said Levin to himself, and this 
reflection troubled him. 

It is impossible,” he net sternly: Agafya Mikhail 
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pvna, secing that 2 quarrel was imminent, put down her cup 
and went out. Kitty did not even notice it. Her husband’s 
tone wounded her all the more deeply because he evidently 
did not believe what she said. 

“T tell you, if you go, I am going, too. I shall certainly 
go with you,” said she with angry determination. 

And Kitty fled from the room. : 

When he went fe find her, she was sobbing: 

He began to speak, striving to find words to calm her. She 
would not listen, and did not allow one of his arguments: 
He bent over her, took one of her recalcitrant hands, kissed 
it, kissed her hair, and then her hands again; but still she re- 
fused to speak. But when, at length, he took her head be- 
tween his two hands and called her “Kitty,” she softly wept 
and the reconciliation was complete. ‘ 

Bice was decided that they should go together on the next 

ye P 


XIV 


Tne provincial inn where Nikolai Levin was dying was 
ore of those establishments of recent construction pretending 
to offer neatness, comfort, and even elegance, to a public 
little accustomed to these modern refinements. But the same 
public had eaused it to degenerate into an ill-kept grog-shop. 
The whole establishment was in absolute contrast to Levin's 
recent happiness, and it gave him the most painful impression 
wiien he thought of what was waiting for him. 

They found that the best rooms were taken. One disor- 
derly bed-room was left for them, with the promise of another 
when evening came. Levin took his wife to it, impatient 
because he was obliged to get settled instead of hurrying to 
his brother. : 

“Go, go,” said Kitty, with a melancholy look of con- 
trition. ‘ 

He left her without saying a word, and just outside the 
door he ran against Marya Nikelayevna, who had just heard 
of his arrival. She had not changed since he last saw her in 
Moscow. She wore the same woollen dress, without collar or 
cuffs, and her pock-marked face expressed the same unfailing: 


good nature, 

“Nu! bow is he?” 

“Very bad. He doesn’t sit up, and he is ail the time 
asking for you. You—she—is your wife with you?” 

The chamber door opened and Kitty appeared. Leyin’ 
grew red with vexation. Mary Niko was confused, 
and ready to cry. ’ 


A 
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Levin saw the expression of lively curiosity in the look ~ 
with which Kitty regarded this creature. ae 

“Nu ! what is it? -how is he?” she asked, turning to her 
husband, and then to the woman. a 

“Dal we cannot stay to talk in the corridor,” replied 

“Nu! come into the room then,” said Kitty,. addressing 
Marya Nikolayevna, who was beginning to beat a retreat: 
then seeing her husband’s horror-stricken face, she added, as 
she back to the room: “Or rather go—go, and send 
after me.” : 

Levin hastened to his brother. si 

Jn a little, close, dingy, ill-smelling room, the walls of 
which were marked by the bad usage of many travellers, 
separated by a thin partition from another room, where con- 
versation was going on, he saw-lying on a wretched bed a 
body lightly covered with a counterpane. Stretched out 
upon it was a hand huge as a rake, and holding in a strange 
way by the end of a sort of long and slender bobbin. The 
head, resting on the pillow, showed the thin hair glued to his . 
temples, and an almost transparent brow. 

Levin took his brother’s hand. Nikolai smiled, but the smile 
was so slight and feeble that it did not change the expression 
of his eyes. ; 

“You did not expect to find me so,” he succeeded in 


saying. pt 

a replied Levin, with confusion; ‘Why didn’t 
you let me know sooner?” 

He wanted to keep on speaking, but he did not know what 
to say. Finally he told him that his wife had come with him 
and Nikolai appeared delighted. Suddenly Nikolai began to 
speak, He blamed his doctor, and regretted that he eould 
pot have consulted a celebrity in Moscow. Levin perceived. 
that he was still hopeful. . 
asta @ moment Levin got up: He went back to his 

e. 

“Wa f how is it?” asked Kitty, with frightened face, - 

“Ach / it is horrible, horrible! Why did you come?” Kitty 
fooked at her husband for an instant without speaking; then. 

ing to him she put both hands on his arm. ‘She said tim- 

; “Kostia, take me to him. Take me and leave me with 
him. Perhaps I shall be useful to him, and to you also. I 
beg of you, let me go.” She besought him as though it were 
fer the happiness of her life, and Levin was obliged to let her. 


go with him. ‘ § 
Kitty stepped quietly into the room and shut the door 
noiselessly, She went with light, quick steps to the hed, 
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‘and took the dying man’s enormous hand, She began to 
speak to him with a gentle cheerfulness, 

“We saw each other at Soden without becoming 
acquainted; you did not think then that I should ever 
become your.sister?” = - 

“You would not have known me, would you?” he said, 
his face was lighted up with a smile when he saw her come in; 

“QO yes, indeed. How glad I am that you sent for us! 
Not a day has passed without, Kostia speaking of you. He 
hhas been very anxious because he did not hear from you.” 

The sick man’s animation lasted only a short time. 

“I am afraid that you are not very comfortable here,” 
continued the young woman, 

‘We must ask for another room, and be nearer to him,” 
she said to her husband, 


XV 


LEVIN was now struck with the uncleanliness and disorder of 
the room, and the bad air which oppressed them, and the sick 
man’s groans, and it seemed to him that there was no hope. 
It did not occur to him to investigate how his poor limbs 
were lying under the coverlet, to try to comfort him materi- 
ally, and if he could not improve his condition, at least to 
make the best of a bad situation. So Levin kept leaving the 
room under various pretexts, and coming back again—un- 
happy to be with his brother, still more unhappy to be away 
from him, and unable to stay alone by himself. 
Kitty saw these things. .As soon as she came near the dying 


man, she was filled with pity for him, and instead of feeling. 


fear or repulsion, her womanly heart moved her to seek every 
means of ameliorating his sad condition. Convinced that it 
was her duty to help him, she did not doubt the possibility 
of making him more comfortable, and she set herself to work 
without delay. | , 

She sent for a doctor, she sent to the drug store; she set her 
maid and Marya Nikolayevna to sweeping, washing, and 
dusting, and she even helped them Resell She had all need- 
less articles carried away, and she had them replaced by things 

that were needed. Without minding those whom she met on 
the way, she came and went from her room to her brother-in 
law’s, unpacking the articles that were necessary—cloths, 
pillow-eases, towels, nightshirts. -: 

The waiter who served the table d’héte dinner several times 
came with surly face when she rang; but she gave her orders 


with such authority, that he never failed to execute them: 


When Levin came back from the doctor’s, he saw, on opens 
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ing the door, that they were changing the sick man’s linen: 
Hs enormous back and his stooping shoulders, his prominent 
ribs, were all uncovered, while Marya Nikolayevna and the 
maid were in great perplexity over the sleeves of Nikolai’s 
nightshirt, into which they were vainly striving to get his 


- thin arms. Kitty quickly closed the door, without , 


Jong. 
looking at her brother-in-law; but he groaned, and she 
hastened to him. 

“Be quick,” she said. F 

“Da! Don’t come near me,” muttered the sick man, 
a “¥ will put it on myself.” : ; 

‘h t do you say?” asked Marya. 

But Kitty heard and understood that he was ashamed of 
being found in such a state., 

“J am not looking,” said she, trying to get his arm into 
the ai aoe “Marya Nikolayevna, you go to the other 
side of the bed and help us. Go and get a little flask out of 


my bag, and bring it to me,” she said to her husband, “In 


the meantime we will finish fixing him.” 

When Levin came back with the flask, the invalid was lying 
down in bed, and everything about him had assumed a dif- 
ferent appearance. Instead of the stuffy air which they 
were breathing before, Kitty was perfuming the room with 
aromatic vinegar from an atomizer. The dust was all gone; 
@ carpet was spread under the bed; on a little table were 
oe the medicine vials, a carafe, the necessary linen, 
and Kitty’s English embroidery. On another table, near the 
bed, stood a candle, medicine, and powders. ‘The sick man, 
bathed, with smoothly brushed hair, lying. between clean 
sheets, and propped up by several pillows, was dressed in a 


clean nightshirt, the white collar of which came around his — 


extraordinarily long, thin neck. A new expression of hope 
shone in his eyes as he looked at Kitty. 

The doctor whom Levin found at the club was not the one 
who had vexed Nikolai. He came and carefully sounded 
the sick man’s lungs, raised his head, wrote a prescription, 
and gave explicit directions about the applications of his 

and about his nourishment. He ordered fresh 
eggs, almost raw, and seltzer water with milk heated to a 
certain temperature. After he was gone, the sick man said 
a few words to his brother, only the last words of which 
were audible: “ ... your Katya.” But by his face Levin 
Knew that he said something in her praise, “Then he called 
Ka’ as he had named her, a 

“TI feel much better,” he said to her, {*With you I should 
get well; eve ing is so nice now.” ’ 


He tried to lift his sister-in-law’s hand to his lips; but 
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contented himself with caressing it. _ Kitty pressed his hand 


affectionately between her own. a 

“Now turn me over on the left side, and allof you go to bed.” 
Kitty alone understood what he said, because she was nearhim., 

“Turn him on his side,” said she to her husband. “He 
always sleeps on that side. I cannot do it myself; and E 
should not like to leave it to the man. , 

Levin, though terrified, submitted to his wife’s influence, 
and put his arms around the invalid, with that resolute air 
she knew so well. The great weight of these emaciated 
limbs surprised him. While he was, with difficulty, changing 
his brother’s position, Nikolai threw his arms around his 
neck, and Kitty quickly turned the pillows so as to make the 
bed more comfortable. Nikolai kept one of his brother’s hands 
in his, and drew it towards him. Levin’s heart failed him 
when he felt him put it to his lips to kiss it. He let him do 
_so, however, then, shaken with sobs, he hurried from the 
room, without being able to utter a word. 


xXVi 


Tue sight of the sick man paralyzed Levin; he did not know 
what to say, how to look or to walk. “If I look at him, he 
will think that I am studying him; I fear; if I do not look at 
him, he will believe that my thoughts are elsewhere. Toa 
walk on tiptoe irritates him, to walk as usual seems brutal.”’ 

Kitty apparently did not think about herself, and she had 
not the time, Occupied only with the invalid, she seemed 
to have a clear idea of what to do; and she succeeded in her 
endeavour. : 

She related the circumstances of their marriage; she told 
about herself; she smiled upon him; she caressed him; cited 
cases of extraordinary cures; and it was all delightful: she 
understood how to do it. Levin could not see where she 
had obtained this inner wisdom. And neither Kitty nor 
Agafya Makhaylovna was satisfied with offering physical 
solace or performing purely material acts: both of them 
- instinctively, vitally, unreasoningly, turned their attention to 
_. the dying man’s higher needs. In speaking of the old ser- 
vant who had lately passed away, aueys ikhaylovna said, 
2 all die Hkeohee me ore she her 
grant us all to die likewise.” Katya, was 
with her care of the linen, the medicines, and the bandages, 


even on the first day succeeded in persuading her brother- ° 


in-law to receive the sacrament, 
When Levin came to their rooms at the end of the day, he 
sat down with bowed head, not knowing what to do. But 
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‘Kitty showed extraordinary animation. ‘She- had supp¢ 
brought, she herself unpacked the trunks, helped undres 
the beds and even remembered to scatter Persian powde 
upon them. She felt the same excitement and quickness « 
thought which men of genius show cn the eve of battle. 
It was not yet twelve o’clock when everything was neat 
and carefully arranged: their twe hetel rooms presented tk 
appearance of private apartments; near Kitty’s bed, on 
table covered with a white towel, stood her travelling mirro 
with her combs and brushes. Sey, 
Levin found it unpardonable in himself to eat, to slee 

even to speak. She, on the contrary, arranged her toil 
articles without her activity seeming in the least disturbix 

lan or unsuitable. : 
: SS sat long before they could make up their minds to g 

é ‘ 
i» “IT am very glad that I persuaded him to receive extren 
unction to-morrow,” said Kitty, as she brushed her perfume 
hair, before her mirror, in her nightgown. “I never saw 
given; but mamma told me that they repeat prayers for re 
toration to health.” 
108 - _. “Do you believe that he can get well?” asked Levin. 

in, be “I asked the doctors; he says that he cannot live mo 

than three days. But what dees he know about it? Ia 

glad that I persuaded him,” she said, looking at her husban 

“All things are possible,” she added. 

“Da ! This woman, Marya Nikolayevna, would never hay 
been able to persuade him,” said Levin; “cand I must confe 
that I am very, very glad that you succeeded. You mat 
everything look so neat and comfortable." He took h 
hand. It seemed te him a profanation even to kiss her hay 
in the presence of death, but he pressed it, as he looked intoh 
shining eyes. 3 
. “You would have suffered too terribly all alone,” s 
said, ag she raised her arms to cover the glow of satisfacti 
that she felt in her cheeks, and at the same time to coil 1 
her hair and fasten it te the top of her head. 

“Meanwhile, we must not forget that we have many da 
ahead of us; it is time to go to bed,” said Kitty, consulti 
her tiny watch, 


XVIE 
DEATH 


« , prayed fervently during the ceremony, : Ber 


Kes 
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The invalid felt suddenly better after the ceremony; for 
more than an hour he did not cough once. He. assured 
Kitty, as he kissed her band with smiles and tears of joy, 
that he was not suffering, and that he felt a return of strength 
and appetite. When his broth was brought, he got up by 
himself and asked for a cutlet. Impossible as his recovery 
was, Levin and Kitty spent this hour in a kind of timid joy. 

“Ts he not better?” 

**Much better.” 

“Tt is astonishing.” ’ 

**Why should it be astonishing? He is certainly better,” 
they whispered, smiling at each other. 

The ilusion did not last. After a painful nap of half an 
hour, the invalid was wakened by a terrible spell of cough- 
ing. The hopes vanished for all, even for the sick man 
himself. Forgetting his belief of an hour before, anid ashamed 
even to remember it, he asked for a bottle of iodine to breathe. 

Levin gave it to him, and his brother looked at it with the 
same imploring, passionate look which he had given the 
image, as if to confirm the words of the doctor, who attri- 
buted miraculous virtues to iodine. 

“Kitty isn’t here?” he asked, in his hoarse whisper, when 
Levin had unwillingly repeated the doctor’s words. 

“Non ? then I can speak! I played the comedy for her 
sake—she is so sweet! But you and I cannot deceive 
ourselves! This is what I pin my faith to,” said he, press- 
ing the bottle in his long hands as he smelled of the iodine. 

About eight o’clock in the evening Levin and his wife 
were taking tea in their room, when Marya Nikolayevna 
came running towards them all out of breath. She was 
pale, and her lips trembled.  ** He is dying!” she stammered, 
“T¥ am afraid that he is dying!” ; 

Both of them hurried to Nikolai He was sitting up, lean« 
ing over one side of the bed, his head bowed, his long back bent. 

Marya Nikolayeyna’s prediction was true. ‘Towards even« 
ing Nikolai had not strength enough left to lift his arms, 
and his motionless eyes assumed an expression of con- 
 eentrated attention. Even when his brother and Kitty 

- bent over him in order, that he might see them, this look 

remained unchanged. Kitty had the priest summoned to 
say the prayers for the dying. ; 
During the ceremony, the invalid, by whose bedside stood 
Konstantin, Kitty, and Marya Nikolayevna, gave no sign of 
‘Jife. But before the prayers were ended, he stretched him- 
self a little, sighed, and opened his eyes, The priest, having 


finished the prayer, placed the crucifix on his icy brow, for a. 
‘moment or two he stood silently near the bed, then he 


. 


, 
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touched with his fingers the huge bloodless hand. of the 
dying man. Rites 

“Tt is all over,” he said at last, about to go away; then 
suddenly Nikolai’s lips trembled slightly, and from the depths 
of his breast came these words, which sounded distinctly in 
the room: ae : 

“Not yet—soon.” : 

A moment later his face brightened, a smile came to his 
lips, and the women hastened to perform the last service of 
his mortal toilet. ; 

All Levin’s horror at the terrible enigma of death was 
awakened with the same intensity as on that autumn night 
when his brother came to see him. More than ever he felt 
his inability to fathom this mystery and the terror, now that 
he felt it so near to him, and so inevitable. His wife’s 
presenee prevented him from falling into despair; for im 
spite of his terrors he felt the need of living, and loving. 
He felt that love alone saved him from despair, and became 
all the stronger and purer because it was threatened. 

And searcely had this mystery of death taken place before 
he found himself face to face with another miracle of love 
and of life equally unfathomable. 

The doctor told him of Kitty’s hopes of maternity, 


XVITL 


As soon as Karénin learned from Betsy and Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch that every one, and Anna more than all, expected him 
to give his wife her freedom, he felt himself in perplexity. 
During the first days after 'Anna’s departure, Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch kept up his audiences, went to Council, dined 
at home as usual; all the powers of his mind had only one 
aim—to appear calm and indifferent. He made superhuman 
efforts to answer the questions of the servants in regard te 
what should be done about Anna’s rooms and her things, and 
to show the manner of a man prepared for whatever hap- 
pened, and who saw nothing extraordinary in it. Two days 
he succeeded in hiding his pain, but on the third Aleksé 
Aleksandroviteh felt that he had no longer the power to keep 
up the show of firmness and ease; he refused to see visitors, 
and no longer went out to dine, oe : 
. His despair was made deeper the knowledge that he 


was absolutely alone with his ring, In all Petersburg 


there was not a man to whom he could confide all his wretch. 
edness, not one who would have any pity for him now, no! 
as a lofty tchinounik or a member of society, but simply as 


human being in despair, ~ 


f 
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His position was such that he could invite great personage 
to dinner, ask favours of them in the interests of his publi 
capacity or protection for some pétition; he could even dis 
cuss and freely criticize the actions of other people and have : 
certain number of listeners, but his relations of cordialit 
with these people were exclusively confined to this officia 
domain, from which it was impossible to escape. ‘There wa 
one university professor with whom he felt well acquainted 
and to whom he would have been willing to speak of hi 
ptivate sorrows, but this professor happened to be away. O 
all the people in Petersburg the nearest and most practicabl 
acquaintances were his chief secretary and his doctor. 

Mikhail Basiliévitch Sliudin was a simple, good, intelligent 
and well-bred man, and he seemed full of sympathy fo 
Karénin, but the hierarchy of office put a barrier betwee1 
them which silenced confidences. ; 

The doctor was another man who was well disposed to him 
but Alekséi Aleksandrovitch knew he was a very busy man 
aud between them there was a tacit pledge by which eae! 
recognized the other as full of business, and thus cut shor 
their interviews. ” 


ame BAL. at, 
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Azrexsiir ALEKSANDROVITCH forgot the Countess Lidia Ivan 
oyna, but she did not forget him. She reached his house a‘ 
that very moment of solitary despair when he sat motionless 
with his head between his hands. She did not wait to be 
announced, but made her way to Karénin’s library. 

“Pat forcé la consigne” {I have broken your commands] 
she said, as she came in with rapid steps, breathless with 
emotion and agitation. “I know all, Alekséi Aleksandro 
‘vitch, my friend!” and she pressed his hand between het 
own, and looked at him from the depths of her beautiful eyes. 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch offered her a chair. “I beg you 
to sit down, I am not receiving because I am suffering, 
Countess,” he said, and his lips quivered. 

“My friend!” repeated the Countess, without taking he: 
éyes from him. ‘My friend,” she said again, in a voice hall 
stifled with emotion, “you must not give yourself up in this 
way toyour grief. Itis great, but you must try to eonquer it.” 

“Tam wounded, I am killed, I am no longer a man,” said 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, letting go the Countess’s hand ane 
still looking at her with his eyes full of tears. “My situa« 
tion is all the more unbearable because I can find neither in 
woyself nor outside of myself any help towards endurance of it,” 

“You will find this help, not in me, though F beg you to 


Ns 
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believe in my friendship. Our help is love, the love vihich 


» Me has given for an inheritance. His yoke is easy,” she 


flor your 
Lane es 


re 


. .eontinued, with the exalted look that Karénin knew so well, 


“He will hear you and will give you His aid.” 

“Tam weak, I am humiliated. I foresaw nothing of thig, 
and now I cannot understand it.” 

“My friend!” repeated the countess, 

“¥ do not mourn so much my loss,” said Alekséi Alek-« 
sandroviteh; “but I cannot help a feeling of shame for the 
situation in which I am placed in the eyes of the world, It 
is bad, and I cannot, I cannot bear it.” ty Ses 

“It is not you who have performed this noble act of fore 
giveness which had filled:me with envy. It is He dwelling in 
your heart. So, too, you have no cause for shame,” said the 
eountess, eestatically raising her eyes. 

in frowned, and pressing lis hands together, he made 
lhis knuckles crack. ; 

“You must know all the details,” he said, in his shrill 
‘voice. ‘‘Man’s powers are limited, Countess; and I have 
reached the limit of mine. All this day I have wasted in 
domestic details, arising [he accented the word] from my 
new, lonely situation. The servants, the governess, the ac+ 


€ounts—this is a slow fire devouring me, and I have not 


sirength to endure it. Yesterday at dinner—I cannot con- 
tain myself—I cannot endure to have my son look at me— 
hhe did not dare to ask me any questions, and I did not dare 
to look at him. He was afraid to look at me—but that is a 
mere trifle.” ae ; ; i 5 
“T understand, my friend, I understand it all, Aid and 
eonsolation you will not find in me, but I have come to help 
you ifIcan. If I could take from you these petty annoying 
tasks——— I think that a woman’s word, a woman’s hand 
are needed; will you let me help you?” ; se 
Karénin was silent, and pressed her hand gratefully: = ~~: 
“We will look after Serozha together. I am not strong 
in practical affairs, but I ean get used to them, and I will be 
pa tkonomka, Do not thank me; I do not do it of miy- 
seli———"’ J 3 oo 
She raised her eyes to heaven, and Alekséi Aleksandrao- 
vitch heard her praying. ' ey 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch listened to her, and this phrase- 
elogy which was once unpleasant to him now seemed natural — 
and soothing, He let her speak without hindrance, and even _ 
found a secret pleasure in. her words, ald 
“Iam very, very grateful to you, both for your words and 
sympathy,” he said, when she had ended her payer; 
countess pressed her friend’s hand, ; 
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am going to Serozha, and I shall not trouble you ex 
serious difficulties.” i 

The countess fulfilled her promise. She took charge of 
the details of AleksGi Alcksandrovitch’s house, but she 
exaggerated in no respect when she declared that she was 
not strong in practical affairs. It was impossible to carry 
out her orders, and so they were not executed, and the man- 
agement gradually came into the hands of Kornéi, the 
valet. The countess’s help was none the less useful, how- 
ever. Her affection and esteem were a moral support to him, 
and, to her consolation, she almost, succeeded in converting 
him, At least, his lukewarmness through her influence was 
changed into a fervent and genuine symptathy for Christian 
instruction, such as shortly after came ino yogue in Peters- 
burg. ‘This conversion was not difficult, 

Nevertheless, the frivolity, the error of these doctrines 
often struck him, He then felt how much deeper was the joy 
caused by the irresistible feeling that map Sy him to grant 
Anna’s pardon. than from that caused by the constant thought 
that Christ dwelt in his soul, and that by signing certain 
papers he was following His will. 


xx 


Tux Countess Lidia Ivanovna had been married when she 
was @ very young and enthusiastic girl to a good-natured 
young fellow, very wealthy, aristocratic, and dissolute, 
Two months after the wedding her husband deserted her, 
He had replied to her effusive expressions of love with 
scorn and even hatred which no one who knew the count’s 
kindliness, and were not acquainted with the faults of Lidia’s 
romantic nature, could comprehend, Since then, without 
any formal divorce, they had lived apart, each in his own 
way; the husband never meeting his wife without that, bit- 
terness which puzzled people to understand. % 
The countess long ago ceased to worship her husband, 
but she was always in love with some one and not seldom 
with several at once—men and women indiscriminately, and 
nerally with notabilities. But from the day when she took 
Karénin under her special protection, from the time when she 
to busy herself with his domestic affairs and work for 

his salvation, she felt that all her former passions were of no 
account, but that she now loved Karénin alune with perfect 
sincerity. Karénin she loved for himself, for his great, unap- 
Caer spirit, for his character, for the sound of his voice, 
deliberate speech, his weary eyes, and his soft white 


7 
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hands with their swollen veins; She did her best to please 
him, no less by her person than by her conversation. Never 
before had she spent so much on her toilet. More than once 
she found herself wondering what would happen if she were 
not married and he were only free! j 

For several days the countess had been greatly annoyed, 
She knew that Vronsky and Anna were back in Petersburg. 
It was necessary now to spare Aleks¢éi Aleksandrovitch the 
torture of seeing his wife. How could she free him from the 
odious thought that this wretched woman was living in 
the same town with him and might meet him at any instant? 

One morning she received a note, the handwriting of which 
she recognized with terror, It was from Anna Karénina, 

The countess waited long before she had the courage to 
sit down and read it, 


“Madame la Comiesse : 

The Christian sentiments filling your heart prompt me, 
with unpardonable boldness, I fear, to address you. Yam 
unhappy at being separated from my son, and I ask you to 
do me the favour of letting me see him once more before I 
depart, If I do not make direct application to Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch, it is because I do not wish to give this 
generous-hearted man the pain of thinking of me. Knowin, 
your friendship for him, I felt that you would understan: 
me; will you have Serozha sent to me here? or'do you prefer 
that I should come at an appointed hour? or would you let 
me know how and at what place I could see him? You can- 
not imagine my desire to see my child again, and conse- 

you cannot comprehend the extent of my grateful- 
ness for the assistance that you can render me in these 
€ircurastances, ANNA.” 

Everything about this note exasperated the Countess Lidia 
Tvanovna; opening her blotting-pad, she wrote to Alekséi 
Aleksandrovitch that she hoped to meet him about one 
e’clock at the Palace. : 

“Tt must consult with you in regard to a sad and serious 
affair. The best plan would be at my house, where I will 
have your tea ready. It is absolutely necessary. He im- 
poses the cross, but He gives us also the strength,” she added, 
that his mind might be somewhat prepared. . 


XXI 


Wuewn Alckséi entered the Countess Lidie Ivanovna‘s library, 
decorated with portraits and old porcelains, he failed to find 


_ his friend, 
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She was changing her dress. oy ilindy fee 

On a round table covered with a cloth stood a Chinese tea 
service and a silver spirit-teapot. Alekséi Aleksandrovitel 
studied the numberless paintings that adorned the room} thet 
he sat down near a table and picked up the New Testament 
The rustling of a silk dress put his thoughts to flight. 

“Wu! Vot! Now we can be a little more free from dis 
turbance,” said the countess with a smile, gliding betwee: 
the table andthe divan. “We can talk while drinking our tea.” 

After several words, meant to prepare his mind, she sighe: 
deeply, and with a tinge of colour in her cheeks, she pu 
Anna’s letter into his hands. | 

He read it, and sat long in silence. 

“] do not feel that I have the right to refuse her,” h 
said at length, raising his eyes with some timidity. 

_ “My friend, you never can see evil anywhere.” 
' Qn the contrary, I find evil everywhere. But would ! 
be fair to—” 

His face expressed indecision, desire for advice, for suy 
port, for guidance in such a thorny question. 

“No,” interrupted Lidia Ivanovna, “there are limits t 

all things. I understand immorality,” she said, not wit 
absolute sincerity, since she did not know why women coul 
be immoral, ‘but what I de not understand is erueli 
towards anyone! Towards you! How can she remaim } 
the same city with you? One is never toc old to learn, ar 
T learn every day your grandeur and her baseness!*? 
_ “Who shall cast the first stone?” asked Alekséi Aleksa: 
drovitch, evidently satisfied with the part that he was actin 
“After giving her everything, can I deprive her of what 
a need of her heart—her love for the child?” 

“But is it love, my friend? Is it all sincere? You ha’ 
forgiven her, and you still forgive her; I am willing, B 
have you the right to vex the soul of this little angel? I 
believes that she is dead; he prays for her and asks God_ 
pardon her sins. It is better so. What would he think now‘ 

“J had not thought of that,” said Alekséi Aleksandrovite 
perceiving the justice of her words. 

“Phe countess covered her face with her hands and w 
silent; she was praying. 

“Tf you ask my advice,” she replied at length, “you w 
not do this. Do I not ses how you suffer, how your wou 
bleeds? Admit that you make a mere abstraction of yor 
sel, but where will it lead you? You are laying up i 

- ‘yourself new sufferings, and an unknown trouble’ fer t 
child! If she were still capable of human feelings, & 
would be the first te feel it herself. Not I have no ‘hesit 
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Pain about it, and if you give me your authority, I will reply 
Tor, K ; . 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch consented, and the countess’ 
wrote, in French, this letter:-— : j 
““Madame— Rees 
“Recalling your existence to your son would be likely 
to raise questions which it would be impossible to answer 
without obliging the child to judge that which should 
remain sacred to him. You would, therefore, easily under- 
stand that 3 bd husband’s refusal is in the spirit of Christian 
charity. 1 pray the Omnipotent to be merciful te you. 
“Compresse Lapras.” | 
This letter accomplished the secret aim which the countess 
would not confess even to herself; if wounded Anna to the 
bottom of her soul. 5 ; 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch went home disturbed, and unable 
to take up his ordinary occupations, or recover the peace of 
@ man who has grace, and feels that he is among the elect. 


SX 


“Wel Kapitonuich?” said Serozha, as he came in, rosy 
and, gay, after his walk, on the evening before his birthday, © 
while the old Swiss, smiling down from his superior height, 
helped the young man off with his coat, “did anything come?” 

“Yes, yes, sudar,” said the Swiss, lifting his head, “there 
fg something from the countess.” 

Serozha understood that it was a birthday present from 
the countess. Mite 
“Where?’’ : - 

* Kornéi took it to Paps: it must be something beautiful.” 

“ow big; as big as this?” i 

“Smaller, but beautiful.’’ ; 

“A little book?” { j 

“No; its something; Run away, run away, Vasili 
Luldteh is calling you,” said the Swiss, hearing the tutor’s 
steps approach, and gently removing the little gloved hank 
which held his belt. as ; 

When Serozha reached his room, instead of attending to 
his tasks, he poured out inte the tutor’s ears all his surmises 
about the present which had been brought him. “It must 
be a locomotive engine; what do you think about it?” he 
asked; but Vasili Lukitch was thinking of nothing except the 
grammar lesson, which had to be ready for the professor, 
who came at twoo’clock, = . ‘ c 

“Tell me just one thing, Vasili Lukitch,” asked the child, 


‘who was now sitting at his desk, with his book in his hands, 
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“What is there higher than the Alexander Nevsky? 
know that papa is decorated?” rate 

The tutor said that the order of Vladimir was higher, 

“And above that?” 

“St. Andrew above them all,” 

“And above that?” 

*T don’t know.” 

“Why don’t you know?” and Serozha, leaning his 
on his hand, began to think. 

The child’s thoughts were vary varied; he imagine 
his father perhaps was going to have the orders of VI: 
and St. Andrew, and that, therefore, he would be 
indulgent for his day’s lessons. 

Serozha looked attentively at his teacher, studic 
sparse beard, his eye-glasses far down on his nose, at 
into such a deep brown study, that he heard nothing 
rest of the lesson. 

After. the professor, came the lesson with his 1 
Serozha, while waiting for him, played with his penk 
he Jeaned his elbow on the desk; and he fell into new tho 

One of his favourite occupations was to look for his x 
while he was out walking. He did not know much 
death; and he did not believe that his mother was 
though his father and the Countess Lidia Ivanovna 
‘was. Later, when he learned accidentally from the old 
that his mother was alive, but his father and the co 
told him that she was dead because she was a wicked w 
this seemed still more impossible to Serozha, because he 
her; and he looked for her and longed for her. This ver 
jn the Summer garden, he had seen a lady in a lilac ve 
his heart beat violently when he saw her take the sam 
path where he was walking; but suddenly she vai 
Serozha felt a stronger love than ever for his mother; an 
while waiting for his father, he was looking straight 
and thinking of her. 

Serozha jumped up from the chair, ran to kiss his f 
hand, and looked for some sign of pleasure because | 
received the decoration. » 

» “Did you have a good walk?” asked Alekséi Aleks 
vitch, as he sat down in an armchair, and opened t 
Testament. : 

’ “Yes, papa, I enjoyed it very much,” said Serozha, 
across his chair and tipping it. ‘‘I saw Nadenka [N: 
‘was the countess’s niece, whom she adopted], and she t 
that they've. given you a new decoration. Are yor 


‘papa? aA i 
_ “In the first place, don’t tip your chair so, and 


A 
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econd place, know ereeeneet fo be dear to us is work 
er itself and not the reward. I want you to understand 
hat, If you seek only the recompense, the work will seem 
yainful; but if you love work, your recompense will come of 
tself”’? And Alekséi Aleksandrovitch remembered that on 
his very day. he had signed one hundred and eighteen dif- 


erent papers with no other support in a most unwelcome 


ask than the feeling of duty. 

Serozha’s bright and shining eyes grew ‘sloomy as_his 
ather looked at him. 

The lesson consisted of the recitation of several verses of 
he and the review of the first part of the Old Testa- 
nent. ‘The lesson went fairly well. But suddenly Serozha 
vas struck by the appearance of his father’s forehead, which 
nade almost a right angle near the temples, and he gave the 
nd of the verse entirely wrong. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 


oncluded that he did not understand the meaning of what. — 


1e was reciting, and he was vexed. 

This is bad, Serozha, very bad. If you do not endeavour 
© learn the things essential for a Christian to know, what 
vill become of you?” asked his father, getting up. “I am 


lissatisfied with you, and Piotr Ingatitch is dissatisfied with 


ou, so f am compelled to punish you.” 

Ser was accordingly punished. He was refused per- 
nission to go to see Nddenka; but his punishment turned 
mut to be an advantage. Vasili Lukitch was in good humour, 
nd taught him the art of making a little windmill. The 
fterncon was spent in working and thinking of the ways 
ind means to make the mill go. Should he fasten wings to 
t, or fix it so he could turn it himself? He forgot about his 
nother all the evening; but after he had got into bed, her 
nemory suddenly came back to him, and he prayed in his. 
wn words that she might cease to veil herself, and make hina 


“Toys? ” S4i- 

“No. You must not guess. It is'a secret; when it comes 
0 pass, I will tell you. Are you.sure you don’t know?” 

“No; you must tell. me!” said Vasili Lukitch, smiling, 


vyhich was rare with him, “Nu/ get into bed; I am going — 


© put out the light.” 
“Zi see much better what I asked in my prayer when there 
sn’t any light. There, I almost told my secret!” cried 
Soret ee gaily. 


Serozha believed that he heard his mother and felt her 
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resence when he was in the dark. She was standing near 
and looking at him tenderly with her loving face; then 
he saw a mill, a knife; then all melted inte darkness, and he 
was asleep. ie 


SX 


Waoen Vronsky end Anna reached Petersburg, they stopped 

at one of the best hotels, WVronsky had a room on the ground 

floor; Anna, up one flight ef stairs, with her baby, the nurse; 
and-her maid, occupied a suite of four rooms, ; 

@n the day of his return, Yronsky went to see his brother: 
he found his mother there, who had eome down from Moscow 
on business. His mother and sister-in-law received him as 
usual, but they made no allusion to Anna. His brother, who 
returned his call the next morning, asked him about her and 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. Vronsky explained to him thet he 
considered the bond which united him to Madame Karénina 
the same as marriage, that he hoped to obtain a divorce, 
and then he should marry her, which would regulate their 
situation; he wanted his mother and sister-in-law te wnder- 
stand his intentions. 

“The world may not approve of me; that 1s all one to 
me”; he added, but if my famjly wish to remain on good 
terms with me, they must show proper respect for my wite.’” 
_ One of the first ladies of Petersburg society whom he met 
was his cousin Betsy. | “At last?” she eried joyously, “and 
Anna? How glad I am! Where are you stopping? I can 
easily imagine the hideous effect that Petersburg must have 
upon you after such & journey! I can imagine your honey- 
moon in Rome. And the divorce, is it arranged?” 

Wronsky saw that Betsy’s enthusiasm cooled when. she 
learned that the divorce was not yet forthcoming. 

, “I know well that I shall be stoned,” said she; “but I am 
toming te sce Anna. You won't stay long. I imagine?” 

. She came, in fact, on that very day; but her manner was 
entirely different from what it used to be. She seemed to 
goske much of her courage, and insisted that it was a proof 

of her fidelity and friendship towards Anna. After talking 

| for about ten minutes she zot up and went-away. ohh 
Betsy’s manner might have warmed Vronsky what sort of a 
geception society was waiting to show them. He knew well 
sii aint er son'e’ coresrs tat Wott) mnsed 
a son's career; but Vronsky foun: . 

Seftiest hopes on Varia, his sister-in-law. _- ; * 
Qn the next day, finding her alone, he opened the subjects 

“You know, Aleks¢i, how fond I am of you,” replied 
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WVarla; after hearing what he had to say; ‘and how devoted 
Iam to you and willing I am to do anything for you; but if 


“I kept silent, it is because I know that I cannot be of the 


Jeast use to you and Anna Arkadyevna. [She accented the 
two names.] Don’t for a moment think that I allow myselit 
to judge her—not at all. Nw/ I will go to call on Anna 
Arkadyeyna; but she knows that I cannot invite her here lest 
she should meet in my drawing-room people who do not think 
as I do, and that would wownd her. I cannot receive her,’’- 
~ He perceived the uselessness of new endeavours; and, a4 
he still had to spend a few days in Petersburg, he resolved to 
act as though he were in a foreign city, and to avoid all 
aceasion for new vexations, ae! 


\ XXIV 


_ Awna’s chief desire on her return to Russia was to see hex 


son. From the day that she left Italy she was filled with 
this idea; and her joy increased in proportion as she drew 
near Petersburg. She did not trouble herself with the ques- 
tion how she should manage this meeting which seemed to her 
of such importance. It was a simple and natural thing, she 
thought, to see her child once more, now that, she was in the 
same town with him. ~ uch 
On the third day, having learned of Alekséi Aleksandro- 
vitch’s relations with the Countess Lidia Ivanovna, Anna 
decided to write her a letter composed with the greatest care. 
She imew that if her husband found it out, he, in his part of 
nimous man, would not refuse her, i ; 
It was a cruel blow to have her messenger return without an 
answer. She had never felt so wounded, so humiliated; and 
yet she had to acknowledge that the countess was right, Her 
was all the keener because she had to bear it alone, 
could not and did not wish to confide it to Vronsky. 
She stayed at home all day long and racked her brain to 


' $hink of other ways of meeting her son, and finally she de- 


gided tipon the most painful of all—to write directly to her 
husband. Just as she was beginning her letter, Lidia Ivan- 
ovna’s reply was brought. She accepted it with silent resig- 


' pation; but the unfriendliness, the sarcasm, that she read 
_ between the lines, pierced deep into her soul. 


' She immediately decided to go om the morrow, which was 
Serozha’s birthday, directly to her husband’s house to see 
the child, no matter what it cost in fees to servants. ahs 
‘The next morning, at eight o’clock, Anna got out of her 
liired carriage and rang the door-bell of her former home. — 
“Go and see what is wanted! It is some baruina,” said 
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Kapitonuitch, in overcoat and goloshes, as he looked out of the 
window and saw a lady, closely veiled, standing on the porch. 
The Swiss’s assistant, 2 young man whom Anna did not 
know, had seareely opened the door before Anna thrust a 
three-rouble note into his hand. L 

“Serozha—Sergéi Aleksiévitch,” she stammered; then 
she went one or two steps-.down the hall. 

Anna had never dreamed that she should be so troubled by 
the sight of this house where she had lived nine years. One 
after another, sweet and cruel memories arose in her mind, 
and for a moment she forgot why she was there. 

“Will you wait?” asked the Swiss, helping her to take 
off her shubka. When he saw her face, he recognized her, 
and bowed profoundly. “Will your ladyship! be pleased to 
enter?” he said to her. é 

She tried to speak; but her voice failed her, and with an 
entreating look at the old servant she rapidly flew up the 
stairs, Kapitonuitch tried to overtake her, and followed 
after her, catching his goloshes at every step. 

Anna kept on up the stairs which she knew so well, 

“This way. He sleeps in the front room now,” said the 
Swiss, out of breath. And opening the high door, he dis- 
appeared. F 

“He has just waked up,” said the Swiss, coming back 
through the same door. 

- And as he spoke, Anna heard the sound of a child yawning. 

At the right of the door was a bed, and on the bed a child 
was sitting up in his little open nightgown; his little body 
was leaning forward, and he was just finishing a yawn and 
stretching himself. ; 

Ever since their separation Anna looked upon him as 
still a child of four, the age when he had been most charm- 
ing. Now he no longer bore any resemblance to him whom 
she had left: he had grown tall and thin. How long his face 
seemed! How short his hair! What long arms! How he 
had changed. But it was still the same. é ‘ 

“Serozha, my dear little boy!” she stammered, choking 
with tears, and throwing her arms around his body. ; 
_ Mamma!” he whispered, cuddling into his mother’s arms. 
To-day is my birthday; I knew that you would come. I 
am going to get up now.” Nt: 

_ She pressed him to her heart, and the tears prevented her 
from speaking, 

“What are you crying for, mamma?” he asked. “What 
_ makes you ery?” he repeated, ready to weep himself. ; 
“I? I will not cry any more—it is for joy,” said she, 

. 1 Vasha prevoskhoditelstvo, literally, Your Excellency, en 
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drying her tears and turning round. “Nu! go and ge 


_ dressed. How do you dress without me? How——” sh 


wanted to speak simply and gaily, but she could not, an 
in she turned her head away. : 

“JT don’t wash in coid water any more; papa has forbidde: 
it: but you have not seen Vasili Lukitch? - Here he comes 
are sitting on my things.” And Serozha laughe 
heartily. She looked at him and smiled. 

“Mamma! dishenka, golibichika!” [dear little soul, daz 
ling], he cried again, throwing himself into her arms, as h 
saw her smile, ; 

._ “Take it off,’ said he, pulling off her hat. And seein 
her head bare, he began to kiss her again. 

“What did you think of me? Did you believe that I wa 
dead?” ; 

“JT never believed it.” : 

“You believed me alive, my precious?” 

“J knew it! I knew it!” he replied, repeating his favow 
ite phrase; and seizing the hand which was smoothing h 
hair, he pressed the palm of it to his little mouth, and bi 
gan to kiss it. : 


& 


ime, ©. 8 


x 


THERE was preat excitement among the servants; they a 
knew that the baruina had come, and that Kapitonuitch ha 
Jet her in, and that she was in the child’s room; they knex 
too, that their master was in the habit of going to Serozk 
every morning at nine o’clock: each one felt that the hu 
band and wife ought not to meet, that it must be pr 

“What a scrape, what a scrape!” said the nurse, “Bu 


' Kornéi Vasilyevitch, find some way to keep your mast« 


ee 


while I run to warn her, and get her out of the way. Wh: 
@ scrape!” ‘ : 
When the nurse ‘went into the child’s room, Serozha w: 
telling his mother how Nadenka and he had fallen whe 
sliding down a hill of ice, and turned three somersault 
Anna was listening to the sound of her son’s voice, Jookiz 
at his face, watching the play of his features, feeling h 
little arms, but not -hearing a word that he said. She mu 
away, she must leave him; this alone she understood ar 
It. She had heard Vasili Lukitch’s steps, and his litt 
disereet cough, as he eame to the door, and now she heal 
the nurse coming in. : i 
“Baruina! Golibichika!® [mistress, darling], said 1] 
nurse, coming up to Anna, and kissing her hands and h 


3 er 
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suoulders. _“‘God sent this joy for our birthday celebrationt 

You are not changed at ail.” cs 

. The nurse suddenly begar to weep, and to kiss Anna’s 

and, ; 

Serozha, with bright, joyful eyes, and holding his mother 
with one hand and his nurse with the other, was dancing in 
his little, bare feet on the carpet. His old nurse’s tender- 

_ Ress towards his mother was delightful to him, 

“Mamma, she often comes to see me; and when she comes” 
he began, but he stopped short when he perceived that the 
nurse whispered something in his mother’s ear. 

Anna went to him. 

“My precious, precious Kutik,” she said, calling him by 
a pet name which she used. when he was a baby. ‘You will 
not forget me; you: *’ but she could not say another word. 

Serozha, however, understood all that she would have said: 
he understood that she was unhappy, and that she loved him. 
He even understood what the nurse whispered in her ear; he 
heard the words, “always at nine o’clock,” and he knew that 
they referred to his father, and that his mother must not ~ 
meet him, He silently clung close to her, and then he whis- 
pered, “Don’t go yet! He will not come yet awhile.” 

His mother pushed him away from her a little, in order to 
see if he understood the meaning of what he had said, and 
she perceived that he not only spoke of his father, but seemed 

- to ask ber how he ought to think about him, 

.“Serozha, my dear,” she said, “love him; he is better 
than I am; and I have been wicked to him. When you 
have grown up, you will understand.” 

At this moment the door opened, and Vasili Lukitch came 
in. Steps were heard at the other door; and, in a frightened 
wales he exclaimed, “He is coming,” and gave Anna hee 

t 


Alekséi Aleksandrovitch met her at the door, . 


‘ 


AXXVI 
_ Axrsover Anna had tried to be prepared beforehand, she 


" . did not realize how violently she would be moved at the sight 


of her son; when she got back te the hotel again, she could 
not for a long time understand why she was there. “Yes; 
all is over; I am alone again,” she said to herself; and, without 
taking off her hat, she threw herself into an easy-chair neay 
the fireplace. ‘ 
The French maid, whom she had brought from abroad 
‘with her, came in to get her orders; Anna looked at hey 
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with surprise and replied, “By and by.” A servant came’ 
to announce, breakfast: ‘By and by,” she said ence more. 

The Italian nurse came in, bringing the child whom she 
had. just dressed; the little one smiled when she saw her 
mother, and beat the aix with her little plump hands, like a 
fish waving its fins; she pulled at the starched tucks of her 
embroidered skirt, and reached out her arms te Anna, whe 
could not resist her. She could not help kissing her little 
daughter’s fresh cheeks and pretty shoulders, and letting her 
eatch hold of one of her fingers, screaming with delight, and 
jumping; she could not help taking her in her arms, and 
_ trotting ber on her knee; but the sight of this child made 

her feel clearly that the affection which she felt for i was 
not the same kind of love that she had for Serozha, — 

After she had given the little one back te her nurse, and 
sent them away, Anna opened a locket containing Serozha’s . 
picture at the same age as his sistér; then, taking off hee. 
hat, she looked in an album for other pictures of him taken 
at different periods. 

' She rang for her maid, went inte her dressing-room, and 
took extreme pains with her dress, as though the sight of her 
toilet and way of dressing her hair would bring back Vronsky’s 
love, The bell rung before she wes ready. : 

When she returned te the drawing-room, she saw not 
Vronsky but Yashvin, locking at Serozha’s pictures, which 
she had left lying on the table. ; 

“We are old acquaintances,” she said to him, going 
towards him and placing her small hand in Yashvin’s enor- 
mous hand. He was all confusion, and thie seemed odd, 
contrasted with’ his gigantic form and decided features, 
“We met last year at the races, Give them to me," she 
said, snatching her son’s photographs from Yronsky whe was 
 tooking at them, while her eyes blazed at him significantly. | 
“Were the races successful this year? We saw the races 
at Rome on the Corso. But I believe you de not like life 
abroad,” she added, with a fascinating smife, “Z know 
you, and, although we seldom mest, I know your tastes.” 

“I am very sorry for that, because my tastes are genere 
ally bad,” said Yashvin, biting the left side of his moustache, 

After they had talked some little tims, Vashvin, seeing 
Vronsky look at his watch, asked Anna iz she expected to - 
be in Petersburg long; Then he pe up his ké¢pi. 
.. “Probably not long,” she replied in some confusion, and 
Soe ae chal not mackie tase kala Vachvin, tout ae 

we no again?” sai Vin, 2 
towards Vronsky. “‘ Where are you going to dine?” 
» “Come and dine with me,” said Anna, with decision; and, 
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vexed because she could not conceal her confusion whenever ~ 
her false situation became evident before a stranger, she 
blushed. “The table here is not good, but you will at least 
see each other. Of all Alekséi’s messmates, you are his 
favourite.” 

“T should be delighted;” replied Yashvin, with a smile 
which proved to Vronsky that he was very much pleased 
with Anna. Yashvin took leave of them and went away, 
while Vronsky lingered behind. : 

“Are you going’ too?” she asked him. 

“I am already late. Go ahead, and I will overtake you,” 
he shouted to Yashvin. 

She took his hand and, without taking her eyes off from 
him, tried to find something to say to detain him. 

“Wait; I want to ask you something,” and she pressed 
Vronsky’s hand against her cheek. “Da! did I do wrong 
to invite him to dinner?” ' 

“You did quite right,”’ he replied, with a calm smile, 

“Alekséi, do you feel changed towards me?” she asked, 
pressing his hand between her own. ‘“Alekséi, I am tired 
of staying here. When shall we'go away?” 

“Soon, very soon. You can’t imagine how our life here 
weighs upon me too,” and he drew away his hand. 

“Nu! go, go away!” she said in an injured tone, and 
quickly left him. ak é 


XXVIE 


Waen Vronsky came back to the hotel, Anna was not 
there. They told him that she had gone out with a lady 
who came to call upon her. This way of disappearing with- 
out saying where she was going, added to her agitated 
manner and the harsh tone with which she had taken away 
her son’s photographs from him before “Yashvin, made 
Vronsky wonder. He made up his mind to ask for an ex- 
planation, and waited in the drawing-room for her return, 
Anna did not come back alone; she brought with her her 
old aunt, the Princess Oblonskaia. She was the lady who 
had come, and with whom she had been shopping. Without 
noticing Vronsky’s uneasy, questioning manner, Anna be- 
gan to talk gaily about the purchases she had made in the 
morning; but he read a mental strain in her shining eyes, as 
she glanced at him furtively, and a feverish excitement in 
her movements which disturbed and troubled him. 

The table was laid for four, and just as they were going to 
sit down, Tushkiévitch was announced. He had come from, 
. the Princess Betsy with a message for Anna, - ; 
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Betsy sent her excuses for not coming in person to say 
Pee le to her. She was not well, and asked Anna to 
come to see her between half-past seven and nine o’clock. 
Vronsky looked at Anna as if he would draw her attention 
to the fact that in naming a time she had taken the neces- 
sary precautions against her meeting anybody; but Anna 
did not seem to pay any attention to it. — 
“T am very sorry, but I shall not be at liberty exactly 
re half-past seven and nine,” she said with a slight 


wrk princess will be very much disappointed.” 

“So shall I.” 

hing suppose you are going to hear Patti,” ety Tushkié- 
vi 

“Patti? You give me an ideas I eas go certainly, if 
I could get a loge.” 

“T can get you one.” 

“J should be very much spliged to you,” said Anna; 
“da ! but won’t you dine with us? 

Vronsky shrugged his shoulders slightly; he did not know 
what to make of Anna. Why had she brought home the old 
princess, why was she keeping Tushliévitch to dinner, and 
above all, why did she ask him for a box? All through 
dinner ‘Anna was very lively, and seemed to flirt first with 
Tushkiévitch, and then with Yashvin. When they rose 
from the table, Tushkiévitch went to engage a box, and 
Yashvin went downstairs to smoke with Vronsky; after 
some time the latter came upstairs again and found Anna in 
a light silk dress bought in Paris. It was trimmed with _ 
velvet and had an open front. On her head she wore costly 
white lace, which set off to advantage the striking beauty 
of her face, 

“Are you really going to the theatre?” he asked, trying 
to ayoid looking at her. 

“Why do you ask me in such a terrified way?” she re- 
plied, hurt because he did not look at her. * Why shouldn’é 
i Ted 

ot course, there is no reason for it,” said he, frowning. 

“That is exactly what I said,” she replied, not, wishing to 
see the mee of bis remark, and calmly putting on 2 long 

ed glove. 
“Anna, for heaven’s sake, what is ng matter with you?” 


“1 don’t know what you mean.” — 

“You know very well that you can’t go there.” 

“Why not? I am not going alone; the Princess Varvara 
has gone to dress; she is with me.” 
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~ “But don’t know——?” he began. - putt 

“Da? I don't want to know anything,” she said; almost 
erying. “I don’t want to know. Am. I sorry for anything 
i.have done? No, no, no, indeed; if it were to begin over 

in, I would begin over again. There is only one thing 

of any consequence to you and me, and that is to know 

whether we love each other. Everything else is of no ac- 

€ount. Why do we live separate. here, and not see each 

“ather?. Why zan’t I go where I please? 1 love you, and 

ing is ight, if your feelings have not changed towards 

~ ge,” she said in Russian, with a peculiar look, which he 
zould not. understand ; “why don’t you look at me?” 

He looked at ber, he saw-her beauty, and the dress which 
was 30 becoming to her; but this beauty and this elegance 
were precisely what irritated. him. : 

“You know very well that my feelings cannot change; 
Bat I beg you net to go out,” he said again in French, in 
& beseeching voice, but with a cold look. 

“And I for my part beg you to explain why I should not 
ge. : 

“Because it may cause you——” ‘He was confused, 

- “{ don’t understand at all: Tushkiévitch, n’est pas compro- 
metiont, and the Princess Varvara is no worse than anybody 
else. Ah, here she is}”* 


j _< SXVOI 


For the first time fn his Efe Vronsky felt towards Anna a 
sensation of vexation bordering on anger. What vexed him 
above all was that he could not teli Anna, frankly, that to ap- 
pear at the spera in such a toilet, with a person like the 
ere was equivalent to throwing down the gauntlet to 
public opinion. os 
Going back to his room, he sat down, full of anxiety, be- 
sive Yashvin, wha was drinking a mixture of seltzer water 
brandy. ebae : 
_ All the while he was talking with his friend he never 
ceased supe of Anna, and involuntarily listened to what 
was going on in the corridor, and kept looking at the clock 
“Anna Arkadyevna left word that she hed gone to the 
theatre,” a servant announced. i ‘ 
Yashvin poured out ancther little glass of cognac and 
seltzer, drank it, and rose, buttoning up his uniform, ~ 
“Well, shall we go?” said he, half smiling beneath hig _ 
fong moustachios, . pas Sae't 
“I am not going,” xeplied Vronsky, gloomily, 
i i 4 


oe 
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“7 gam so I must go; good-bye! If’ you sho 
ar mind, take Krasinsky’s seat, which will 


np smoccup ? he added, as he went out. 


When Vrousky was alone, he rose, and began to wall 
sey. totered the th half- 7 
rensky ente ie theatre at “past nine. ne p 
had begun, 


There were the same ladies in the boxes, with the ss 


"officers behind them, the same gaily dressed women, 


same uniforms, and the same dress coats; in the gallery 

same disorderly crowd; and in all this closely packed hot 

nee ferty people, men and women, represented soci 
ronsky’s attention was turned towards this oasis, - 

_ The act was just over as Vronsky went towards the f 
sow of seats, and stopped near the railing beside Serpukh 
skoi, who, seeing Ban at a distance, had beckoned to } 
with a smile, 

Vronsky had not yet seen Anna, and purposely refrail 
from looking for her; but from the direction in which all e 
were turned, he guessed the place where she was to be fou 
Worse yet, he trembled for fear of seeing Alekséi Aleksand 
vitehs te his joy the latter was not at the theatre this eveni 

“How you look,” said Serpukhovsko:; “ 
would take you for a diplomat—an artist—anybody. Hoe 

“Yes; om my return home E put on citizen’s dregs,”? 
pred Vronsky, slowly taking out ao apera-glasses. 

“That is why I envy you; w tame back to Rus: 
i must confess that i regretted Sus put these on again, wi 
i got home from abroad,” said he, pointing to his epauleti 
“i mourn for my liberty.” 

vskoi had long since given up trying to pi 
Vronsky along in his military career, Dut he poe Mine 
jhave @, warm affection for him, and seemed especially frien 
towards him on this evening. 

“It is too bad that you lost the first act.” 

Vronsiy, while listening with one ear, examined the bo: 
gad the first tier of seats with his opera-glass; sudde 
Anna’s head eame into view, proud, and strikingly beautii 
in its frame of laces, next a lady in a turban, and a ba 
headed eld man, who blinked as qe gazed through his op 

Anna was in the fifth box, not more than twenty f 
him; she was seated in the front of the box, turn 


i slightly away, and was talking with Yashvin. _ Her neclk, | 


sich shoulders, the radiance of her eyes and t 


all ht her back te him as she had looked that even: 


at the in Moscow. But her beauty no lenger inspit 
him with the same feelings; ‘there was nothing mysteric 
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about them: so, while more than ever under the sway of her 
charm, he felt almost hurt to see her so beautiful. She did 
not look at him, but he felt that she had already seen him. 

“When Vronsky again directed his opera-glass towards the 
pox, he saw the Princess Varvara, very red in the face, look- 
ing frequently with a forced laugh at the next box; Anna, 
striking her closed fist against red velvet, was looking away, 
evidently intending not to notice what was going on about 
her. Yashvin’s face wore the same expression as when @ 
game went against him; he drew his left moustachio more 
‘and more into his mouth, frowned, and looked across into 


the neighbouring box. 


In this box were the Kartasofs. Vronsky knew them, 
and he knew that Anna, too, had been on friendly terms 
with them; Madame Kartasova, a little, thin woman, was 
standing with her back to Anna, and putting on an opera- 
cloak, which her hushand handed to her; her face was pale 
and angry; she seemed to be expressing her mind ‘very 
freely about something. Kartasof, a stumpy, bald-headed 


man, kept looking at Anna, and trying to calm his wife. 


When Madame Kartasova left the box, her husband lin- 


gered, trying to catch Anna’s eye, to bow to her; but she 
evidently did not wish to notice him, and leaned back to 


speak to Yashvin, whose shaven head was bent towards her. 


rtasof went out without having bowed, and the box was 
left empty. 

Vronsky did not understand the meaning of this little 
scene, but he felt perfectly sure that Anna had been morti- 
fied; he saw by the expression of her face that she was sum- 
moning all her strength to keep up her part to the end, 
and to appear perfectly calm. ‘Those who knew nothing of 
her history, who could hear her old friend’s expressions of 
indignation at her appearing in this way, in all the splendour 


of her beauty and ‘of her dress, would not have suspected 


hn poe 


that this woman was undergoing the same feelings of shame 


as a malefactor at the pillory. * 
_‘Wronsky, deeply troubled, went to his brother’s box, 


hoping to learn something about the matter. ; 

The old countess, his mother, with her little steel-coloured 
curls, was in the box. Varia and the young Princess Soro- 
kina were walking together in the lobby. As soon as she saw 
her brother-in-law, Varia went back to her mother with her 
companion, and then, taking Vronsky’s arm, broached the 


subject which concerned him, She showed more excitement — 
_ than he had ever seen in her. ‘ 
“J think it is dastardly and vile; Madame Kartasova had 


po right to do so. Madame Karénina——” she began. 


“ 
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“But what is the matter? I don’t know what you me 
“What? you haven’t heard anything about it?” 
““You know very well that I should be the last perso 
know anything of the kind.” 
“Js there a more wicked creature in the world than 


Madame Kartasova!” 


““But what has she done?” 

“My husband told me about. it: she insulted Mad 
Karénina. Her husband began to speak across to her | 
his box, and Madame Kartasova made a scene abou 
They say she said something very offensive in a loud v 
and went out.” 

“Count, your maman is calling you,” said the young ] 
cess Sorokina, opening the door of the box. 

“T have been waiting for you all this time,” said 
mother to him, with a sarcastic smile; “we never see | 
thing of you now.” 

The son felt that she could not conceal a ‘smile of 5 
faction. . an 

Good evening, maman. am coming to see you,’ 
replied, coolly. 
fi“ What, I hope you are not going faire la cour a Ma 
Karénina” [to pay court to Madame Karénina], she ad 
when the young Princess Sorokina was out of hearing; 
fait sensation. On oublie la Patti pour elle” [she is maki 
sensation. Patti is forgotten for her]. 

“Maman, I have begged you not to speak te me a 
her,” he replied, gloomily. 

“IT only say what everybody is saying.” 

Vronsky did not reply; and after exchanging a few w 
with the young princess, he went out, He met his bro 

at the door. 

“Ah, Alekséi!”? said his brother, “how abaninabie! 
is a silly thing, nothing more. I am going to see Mad 
Karénina. Let us go together,” 

Vronsky did not listen; he ran hastily down the s' 
oe that he ought to do something, but knew not wh 


Uy Rene wills, anger, furious at the false position in w 
Anna had placed them both, he datettnclons yr was full of 
for her. 

As he went from the parquet towards Anna’s loge, he 
Stremof leaning on the box, be with her. 

“There are no more tenors,” he said; ‘la moule e 
brisé” [the mould is broken]. 

Vronsky bowed to her, and stopped to speak with Strer 

eee came late, it seems to me, and you lost the 
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aria,” said Anna to Vronsky, in a way which seemed to hint 


scornful. 

“J am not a very good judge,” he replied, looking at her 
severely. 
ike Prince Yashvin,” she said, smiling, “who thinks 
Patti sings too loud.” : dey 

“Thank you,” she said, taking the programms that 
Vronsky passed te her, in her little hand, encased in a long 
glove; and at the same moment her beautiful face quivered; 
she rose and went to the back of the box. ; 

The last. act had hardly begun, when Vronsky, secing 
Anna’s box empty, rose, left the parquet, and went back te 
the hotel. . ~ 3 

Anna had also returned; Vronsky found her just as she 
was at the theatre, sitting in the first chair she had come ts, 
near the.wall, looking straight before her. Whem she saw 
Vronsky enter, she glanced at him without moving. - ~ 

“Anna,” he said. f 

“It is you, you who are the cause of it alll” she ex- 
claimed, rising, with teare of anger, and despair in her voices 
~ “JT begged you, I implored you, not te go; I knew that 
it would be unpleasant te you.” 

“Unpleasant!” she exclaimed; “it was horrible? If z 

should live a hundred years, I shouldn’t forget it. She said 
that it was a disgrace to sit neat me.” 
. She was a fool to say such a thing; but why did yeu 
run the risk of hearing it; why did you expose yourself —-?* 
“YT hate your calm way. You should never have driven 
me te this; if you loved me——? 2 r 

“Anna! what has my love to do with this?” 

“Yes, if you loved me as I love you, if you suffered as 
[——” she said, looking terrified. ; 

He pitied her and protested his love, because he saw that 
it was the only way to calm her; but in the bottem of hia 
heart he was angry with her. > 

She, on the contrary, drank in his expressions of loves, 
which he thought idle to repeat, and gradually became hese 
self again. ; 

Two days later they left for the country, completely ne- 
conciled: .- ; 


husband. She had 


PART SIX 


er idy 


Darya ALEKSANDROVNA accepted the proposition which 
the Levins hed made. her, to come with her children and 
spend the summer at Pokrovsky; for her place, Yergushovo, 
was falling to ruin. Stepan Arkadyevitch, who was him- 
self detained by business at Moscow, heartily approved of 
this arrangement, and expressed’:much regret that he could 
come to them only for a day or two, Besides the Oblonskya 
and their troop of children, the Levins had with them the 
old princess, who considered her presence near her. daughter 
at this particular time indispensable; they had also: Varenka, 
Kitty’s Soden friend, and Sergéi Ivanovitch, who alone 
among this host at Pokrovsky represented the Levin side 
of the family, and even he was but partly a Levin. : 

Konstantin, though strongly attached to all those who lived 
beneath his roof, discovered within himself a slight longing 
for-his old ways, which proved that the “Shcherbatsky ele- 
ment,” as he called it, was somewhat overpowering. 

‘The terrace was a favourite resort of the ladies after dinner, 
and to-day a very important matter was under considera: 
tion, Besides the usual manufacture of various articles 
destined for the infant wardrobe, certain sweetmeats ‘were 
being concocted after a process used by the Sheherbatskys, 
but unknown to the old Agafya Mikhailoyna. Flushed, 
with tumbled hair, and with her sleeves rolled up to the 
elbow, she held the pan of sweetmeats above a small portable 
stove, in véry ill humour, inwardly registering a vow that 
the raspberry should burn. The old princess, author of this 
new concoction, and fecling herself abused because she was 
not allowed to superintend it, surveyed these actions of the 
housekeeper with a,side glance, at the same time talking with 
an indifferent air to her daughters, 3 i 

Kitty was very gee to have a moment alone with het 

left her guests on the terrace after dinner, 
and they set out along the dusty road quite bestrewn with 
corn and grain, Without eke an ig especial to say t 
ber, Levin yet longed to hear Kitty’s voice, to see her eyes 
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a 
to which her peculiar condition lent an expression unusually 
sweet and serious. “Lean on me; it will tire you less.” 

“T am so glad to be alone with you for a minute. T love. 
my family, but yet I miss our winter evenings, when we twa 
were alone together. Do you know what we were talking 
about when you came to the terrace?” ; 

“About jellies?” 

“Yes; but about marriage, proposals, too; about Sergéi 
and Varenka. Have you noticed them? What do you 
think of it?” added she, turning towards her husband the 
better to watch his face. ; 

“J don’t know what to think. Sergéi has always been & 
marvel to me. You know he loved a young girl once, and 
she died; it is one of my childish memories. Since then I 
believe he ignores the existence of women.” 

“But—Varenka?” 

“Perhaps—I do not know. Sergéi has no life but the 


iri 39 


“You mean that he is incapable of falling in love,” said 


she. 

«J do not say that, but he does not live for himself; it is 
duty which guides him, and so he has a right to be serene and ’ 
well satisfied.” a 

“ And you? 2 

“J am too happy: I have nothing on earth to wish for, 
except perhaps that you should never go wrong; and when I 
compare myself with others, especially with my brother, I 
an conscious of all my inferiority.” 

“But aren’t you always thinking about your future, about 
your farming, about your book?” 

“Yes; superficially, as of a task of which I am trying to 
rid myself. Ah, if I ‘could love my duty as I love you! Tt 
is you who are to blame.” 5 

“Would you’. exchange with Sergéi—love nothing but 

duty and the general welfare of mankind?” 

“No, indeed. The fact is, I am too happy to reason 
- elearly. So you think the proposal will take place to-day, 

do you?” he asked, after a moment’s silence. “‘Ah, here 
comes the wagonette to meet us.” : 

“Kitty, you haven’t fatigued yourself?” eried the princess, 

“Not in the least, mamma.” 

They continued walking. 


w 


mre family reassembled on the terrace, while the children 
took their supper. The consciousness that an i 
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event had occurred, although it was a negative one, weighed 
upon everyone, and in order to cover the general embarrass: 
ment, they talked with a forced animation. Sergéi Ivano- 
vitech and Varenka seemed like a couple of students whe 
had failed in their examinations. Levin and Kitty, more ir 
love than ever with one another, felt guilty in their happi 
ness, as if if were an impolite comment upon the unskilful- 
ness of those who did not know how to be happy. Stepaz 
Arkadyevitch and, perhaps, the old prince were expected 
the evening train, and the sound of a carriage in the avenut 
interrupted conversation. — : 

“Tis Stiva!”? exclaimed Levin, “And I see someon 
beside | him; that must be papa.. Grisha, run and mec 
them, | 

But Levin was mistaken. Stepan Arkadyevitch’s com 
panion was a fine, tall fellow, named Vasenka Veslovslcy 
He wore a Scotch cap, with long floating ribbons, and was z 
distant, relative of the Shcherbatskys, one of the ornament: 
of society at Moscow and Petersburg. Veslovsky greetec 
Levin gaily, reminded him that they had met before, anc 
lifted Grisha into the carriage. Levin was put out at th 
on-arrival of the prince, whom he liked, and still more so a 
the intrusion of this stranger, whose presence was quite un 
necessary. This unpleasant impression increased when hy 
saw Vasenka gallantly kiss Kitty’s hand, before all the peopl 

“assembled on the door-steps, ‘ 
' “Your wife and I are cousins, and old acquaintances; 
said the young man, pressing Levin’s hand a second time. 

“Nul said Oblonsky, greeting his mother-in-law, an 
kissing his wife and children. “Is there any game? We’y 
come with murderous intent—Veslovsky and I. How wel 
you look, Dolinka,” said he, kissing his wife’s hand, an 

caressing her affectionately. Levin, who had a few moment 
before been so happy, witnessed this scene with indignation 

“Whom did those same lips kiss yesterday?” thought he 
**and why is Dolly so pleased, when she does not believe h 
loves her any longer?” : ; ; 

He was vexed at the gracious reception given Veslov 
sky by the princess. The politeness of Sergéi Ivanovitel 
towards Oblonsky struck him as hypocritical, for he knew tha 
his brother had no very high esteem for Stepan Arkadyevitch 

As for Sh gine ee —— ie him eS. — a 
nun, capable of making herself pleasing for the sake of : 
poe th though she did not dream of marriage. But hi 

_ displeasure was at its height when he saw Kitty return th 
smile of this fellow, who apparently considered his visit a 
a piece of good fortune for everyone. Buse 930 


eM 
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_ ‘When they all went chatting into the house, he seized the a 


moment to escape. Kitty had observed her husband’s ill- 
humour, and ran after him; but he shook her off, ‘declaring 
that he had business to attend to at the office, and dis- 
appeared. ; 


ren 


Ow being summoned to supper, Levin went into the house 
again; he found Kitty and Agafya Mikhailovna standing on 
the stairs, consulting over what wines to put on the table. 

“Da! Why all this fuss? Have things just as usual.” 

“No; Stiva doesn’t drink———””_. ‘ 

“What is the matter, Kostia?” asked Kitty, trying to 
detain him; but, instead of listening, he went his way, taking 

strides to the parlour. _When there, he was impatient, 

to take part in the conversation. 

“Well, shall we go hunting to-morrow?” asked Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. : . 5 

“Do let us go,” said Veslovsky, leaning back in his chair, 
with one of his legs under him.’ a 

“Very willingly; have you had any hunting this year?”. 
answered Levin, with a false cordiality which Kitty under- 
stood. “I doubt if we find any woodcock, but snipe are 
plenty. We shall have to start early; shall you mind that, 


“No, indeed; ’'m ready to stay awake all night if you like,” 
“Ah, ‘yes; you_are quite capable of it,” said Dolly, with 
gome irony, “and also of keeping other people awake. I’m 
not going to eat any supper to-night—I’'m going to bed.” 
“No, Dolly,” exclaimed Stepan Arkadyevitch, going and 
taking a seat near his wife. j 
. «Pye go many things to tell you about. Do you know— 
Veslovsky has seen Anna? She lives only seventy versts 
[46.41 miles] away from :here; he is going there when he 
leaves us, and I intend to go, too.” f 
“Have you really been to Anna Arkadyevna’s?”’ asked 
Dolly of Vasenka, who had come up to the ladies, and had 
seated himself beside Kitty at the supper-table, © 
vy in was talking with the princess and Varenka, but he 
observed that this little group was full of animation. He 
imagined that they were talking confidentially; and it seemed. 
to him that his wife’s face expressed a deep tenderness as 
the looked into Vasenka’s pleasing face. 29 sega 
“Their establishment is superb,” Veslovsky went on vivae 
siously, “and it is delightful to be: with them, It isn’t my 
place to judge them.” ae Bereich) 


x ; 
: 
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. “What are their plans?” : 
- “Po pass the winter in Moscow, I Believe. aR : 

“It will be charming to meet them again. When eh 
be there?” Qblonsky asked the young man. ae 


’ 


you 
“In J 


“And waa” he asked his wife. 

“When you haye gone away, I shall go alone; that v 
not disturb anyone, and I am determined to see Am 
She is a woman wham I both pity and love.” 

Me the thing,” answered Stepan Arkadyevitch, A 

be 

“7? y should I go to see her?” said Kitty; and t 
question made her blush with vexation. 

“Do you know Anna Arkadyevna?” asked Veslovsk 
“she is a a very fascinating woman.” 

“Yes,” answered Kitty, blashing still more, and with 
glance at her husband she rose to join him. ‘So you : 
going I hunting to-morrow, are you?” she asked him. 

Levin’s jealousy at seeing Kitty blush was boundless, a 
her question seemed to him simply a proof of her interest 
the young man. She was evidently ip love with him, a 
wished to have him pleasantly entertained. 

“Certainly,” he answered, in @ voice so constrained t] 
he himself was horrified at it. 

“i wish you would pass the day with us mre 
Dolly has hardly seen her husband yet.” 

Xt was in this way that Levin translated these wor 
“Do not separate me from him, You may go; but let_ 
Ce at presence of this attractive stranger.’ 

. hot suspecting the effect his presence had p 
@uced, rose from the table and approached Kitty with 
affectionate smile. 

“How dces he dare to look at her in that way?” thou 
Bevin, pale with anger. 

“We are to go hunting to-morrow, are we not?” asl 
WVasenka innocently, and again he seated himself acros: 
ehair with one leg under him, as his habit was. Levin + 
wild with jealousy. 

Nevertheless, he talked with Yeslovs! anled him ab 
his hunting gear, and promised him wi ’a cordial air tl 
rind age 2 party should be made up for the succeed 

oe a id princess came near putting an end to her s 
in-law’s torture by advising Kitty to go to bed, when, a: 
expressly to exasperate Levin, Vasenka tried to kiss her hs 
as he bade her good-nicht. . 

“That is not the custom with us,” she said brusque 
drawing away her hand, 
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How had she given this young man the right to take such 
liberties with her, and how could she be so awkward in 
showing her disapprobation? 

Oblonsky had been made good-humoured by several glasses 
of good wine, and a poetic mood came upon him. 

“Why should you go to bed this lovely evening, Kitty? 
See, the moon is rising; it is just the time for serenading. 
Vasenka has a charming voice, and he has brought two new 
ballads with him which he and Varvara Andreyna might sing 
to us.” 


For a long time after they had all left, Levin sat obsti- 
nately silent in an easy-chair, while the voices of his guests 
singing the new ballads reached him from the garden. 
After vainly questioning him as to the cause of his annoy- 
ance, Kitty finished by smilingly asking him whether Ves- 
lovsky were its cause. 

This question loosened his tongue. He stood up in front 
of his wife with his eyes flashing under his contracted brows. 
“Don’t think me jealous; the word is disgusting to me. 
Could I be jealous, and at the same time believe in you? But 
J am hurt, humiliated, that anyone dares to look at you so.” 

“Why, how did the look at me?” asked Kitty, honestly 
trying to recall the smallest incidents of the evening. “You 
know you are the only person in the world forme. But you 
would not wish me to shut myself up away from everybody?” 

She had been wounded by this jealousy of his, which 
spoiled even the most innocent pleasures; but she was ready 
now to renounce them all for the sake of quieting him, 

“Try to understand how absurd my position is, This 
fellow is my guest, and if it were not for this silly gallantry, 
and his habit of sitting on his leg, I should have nothing to 
reproach him with., “But I am obliged to seem polite, and 


“But, Kostia, you exaggerate things,” interrupted Kitty, 
glad at heart to see how passionately he loved her. 


“And when you are an object of worship to me, and we . 


‘are so happy, why should our happiness be at his mercy?” 

“Tisten, Kostia; I believe I know what has offended you.” 

“Nu da? nu da?” asked Levin, excitedly. 

“You watched us at supper——” and she recounted the 
mysterious conversation which had aroused his suspicions. 


“Katya,” eried he, observing his wife’s pale, excited face, . 


“TJ am tiring you! Golubchik, forgive me I am 2, burden 
to you, Katya! Tama fool! How could I torture myself 


* sT am sorry for you.” 


e 


we 
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“For me? for me? How absurd T am; and {0 puni 
myself, I intend to heap the most irresistible favours up 
aps Mogi a said Levin, kissing his wife’s hands, “You 
see! : 


Iv 


Two hunting-wagons were waiting at the door the ne 
morning before the ladies were awake. Vasenka Veslovs 
was the first to appear, in a green blouse, with a belt of fre 
rant Russia leather, shod in handsome new boots, his Scot 
cap, with ribbons, on his head, and an old-fashioned Engli 
aes hishand. At last the door opened noisily, 3nd let o 
» the pointer, followed by his master, Stepan Arka 
yevitch, with gun in hand and cigar in mouth. Levin was 
glad to be free from his domestic cares that he would ha 
asked nothing better than to enjoy his happy mood in silen: 
Should they find any game? Would Laska be equal to Kra 
Should he do himself credit as huntsman before this stra 
ger? Oblonsky was occupied with similar thoughts. Vs 
lovsky was the only voluble one; and as Levin listened 
hed himself for bis injustice of the previous evenit 
He was a very good fellow after all. 

They had scarcely gone three versts when Veslovs 
Pace his. pocket-book and his cigars. There were tht 
hundred and seventy rubles in the pocket-book, and 
wanted to make sure that he had left it at the house. 

“Let me take your Cossack racer and gallop back to t 
house; I can go and come back immediately.” 

“Do not trouble yourself,” replied Levin; “‘my coachm 
ean easily do the errand.” 

The coachman was sent in search of the pocket-book, a: 
Levin took the reins. : 


Vv 
. ‘ 
“Ny? what’s our line of march?” asked Stepan Arkady 


“his is it: We will go directly to the marshes at Gvc 
def, about twenty versts from here, where we are sure 
' find some game. As we shall arrive there towards evenir 
we can take advantage of the coolness to do some shootir 
We will sleep at a peasant’s hut, and to-morrow we ¥ 

undertake the great marsh” 
“Ts there nothing on the way?” AR 
“Wes; there are two good i , but it is scarcely wor 
_ while, It’s too warm.” ay - 
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As neared the great marsh, Levin and Oblonsky were 
possessed by the same thought. wate 

“What a fine marsh, and I see the hawks!” exclaimed 

Stepan Atkadyevitch, as, after a furious drive, they reached - 
the place, just in the heat of the day. “Where hawks are, . 
there’s sure to be game.” 

“The marsh begins at this island,” explained Levin, ex- 
amining -his gun, and. pointing out a deep place in the vast 
wet plain, trodden down in places, 7 egy 

“We'll separate into two camps, if you like, and take the 
direction of that group of trees; from there we can go om 
to the mill. I’ve killed as many as seventeen woedcock in 
this place.” 

“Very well; you two take the right,” said Stepan Arkad- 
yevitch, indifferently, “Ill take the left.” 

“All right,” said Vasenka. “Nu! Come on, come on!”® 

Levin was obliged to accept this arrangement. P 

“Pif, paf!” 

¥t was Vasenka, firing at some ducks. Half a dozen - 
woodcock rose, one after the other, and Oblonsky seized 
the opportunity to hit two of them. Levin was less fortu- 
nate, Stepan Arkadyeviteh picked up his game with an air 
of satisfaction, and went off to the left, whistling to his 
dog, while Levin reloaded his gun, leaving Veslovsky to fire 
at random. — 

Always whe Levin failed of hitting the first time, he easily 
lost his self-control, and spoiled the hunt. This was what 
happened to-day. ‘The woodcock were 80 abundant that 
nothing would have been easier than to retrieve a first mis- _ 
take; but the further he went, the more disturbed he was, 
‘"Laska watched the huntsmen with an air of doubt and re- 
proach, and hunted indifferently. In the distance everyone 
of Oblonsky’s shots seemed to tell, and they could hear his 
voice shouting, “Bring it here, Krak!” while, upom examin- 
ing Levin’s pouch aiter they had engaged a room at a muzkik’e 
hut, in the midst of the marsh, it was found to contain only 
three small fowl, oue ef which was Vasenka’s. . , 

The luntsmen were not alarmed at the dirtiness of the 
izba, which theiz boots and theix dogs’ paws had covered 
with black mud; and they supped with an appetite only 
known when hunting; then, after washing themselves, they 
went to rest in a hay-loft, where the coachman had prepared 
their beds. . ; 

It grew dark, but they could not get to sleep; and Vasenka’s 
raptures over the hospitality of the peasants, the ingen 
_ odour of the hay, and the intelligence of the dogs, which tay 
at their feet, kept them awake, ~ iy ‘ 


\ 


» i 
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A muxhike opened the door, making it creak on its hinges. 
KAren’t you asleep yet, either?” Veslovsky asked, . ; 
“Oh, no; but I thought you gentlemen were asleep. 
want to get a hook. - Will she bite?” said aes semi to the 
- and slipping into the barn. Baths 

_ “But where do you sleep?” 

' “We are-on night duty.” 

‘*4ch! What a night!” ‘exclaimed Vasenka, catching a 
glimpse of the house and the unharnessed wagons in the 
maoonlight, through the door, ‘Where do those women's 
voices come from?” : 

. “It’s the girls outside.” 

ee go out and walk, Oblonsky; we can never BO, te 
sleep, ' 
~ “Tt is pretty comfortable here.” 

. “Nut Um going alone, then,” said VAsenka, rising and 
heey ing. “‘Good-bye, friends. If I find it enter- 
,. Vil call you. You've been too good as hunting- 
companions, to be forgotten.” 
“After all, why shouldn’t we go out for a turn?” said 
Stepan Arkadyeviteh, tired of the conversation, ‘‘Let’s go, 


' for we cannot sleep.” 


~ #No; I shall stay here.” 
ay that from principle, too?”’ said Oblonsky, groping foe 


his 
. “No; but what should I do out there?” 

“You are in a bad case,” said Stepan Ackedyertioh: haw 
ing. found i he was looking for. 
‘ so?” 

“Because you are spoiling your wife: I’ve noticed the 
importance you attack te having her permission when you are 

‘away for a few days. That.may be charmingly idyllic, 
but it can’t last. A man must maintain his independence; 
he has his own affairs,” said Oblonsky; opening the door. 

“What are they, running after farm girls?” E 

“Yes, if it amuses him,. Ca ne tre ee 
My wife would not object greatly te it, and the main cpio Tea is 
to respect the sanctuary of home. “But iva not pecessary, te 
tie one’s hands,” 

“Perhaps,” said Levin drily, 2a he turned over. “EZ 
‘warn you that I shall leave at sunrise: to-morrow morning, 
without waking anyone.” 

As he was falling asleep he heard his ee bron come in, 


Crs ae eee pemined by the 


moon, through the half-open door. 
“To-morrow at sunrise, occa - he said, and felh 
asleep. : ; 
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Tue next morning it was impossible to awake Vasenka, as _ 
he lay upon his stomach, sleeping with clenched fists. Ob- 
pene | also refused to get up; and even Laska, lying in a 
‘round ball in the hay, stretched her hind legs lazily before 
she could make up her mind to follow her master. Levin 
put on his boots, took his gun, and cautiously went out, 
The coachmen were sleeping near the carriages, the horses 
were asleep; it was scarcely daylight. 

Laska ran ahead, and Levin followed cheerily, question- 
ing the sky, intending to reach the marsh before the sun was 
up. ‘The white vapours rising from the marsh looked like 
islands; bunches of cytisus indicated the beginning of the great 
marsh. Along its border lay men and children, wrapped in 
kaftans, and sleeping soundly, after their vigil. The horses 
were already grazing and clanking their chains. 

After he had passed the sleeping peasants, Levin exam- 

. ined his gun-case, and whistled to Laska, to tell her the hunt 
was about to begin. —- 

A woodcock rose immedatiely, and they could hear the 
whir of its wings. The bird fell, beating the moist ground 
with its white breast; a second woodcock was destined to 
the same fate. 

“Well done, Lasotchka!” said Levin, putting the game, 
warm, into his bag. 

The sun was up as Levin went forward into the marsh; 
the moon looked like a mere white speck in the sky; all the 
stars had disappeared. ‘The pools of water glittered with the 
roseate reflection of the sun; the grass took an amber tint; 
the marsh birds bestirred themselves amongst the bushes; 
some vultures perched on the piles of corn, surveying their 
domain with an air of discontent, and the jackdaws flew 
about the fields: The smoke from the gun made a white 
track like milk along the green grass. One.of the sleepers 
had already put on his kaftan, and some children were lead» 

horses along the road. _. 

“Diddenka” [little uncle], shouted one of the boys to 

- Levin, “‘there were some ducks here yesterday.” 

Levin experienced a feeling of delight as he killed three 

more woodcocks before the child, who was watching him, 


Tmup and hungry, but delighted, Levin returned about ten 
o'clock, after a run of thirty versts, having brought.dowa 
ie Ser 4 ; " 


x 
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nineteen woodcock and one duck, which, for want of room 
in his game-bag, he hung at his belt. His companions had 
been long up; and after waiting till they were famished they 
had eaten breakfast. oa oie ate 

. Stepan Arkadyevi' "3 envy was deligh to Levin. 
crown his happiness, he found a letter from. Kitty. 

“I am perfectly well and happy,” she wrote; “and if you 
fear lest I shall not be sufficiently cared for, it ‘will re-assure 
you to learn that Marya Vlasievna is here. [She was a mid- 
wife, a new and very important personage in the family.} 
She came over to see me. She thinks I am wo 
well, and we shall keep her till you get back. We are all 
well and happy, and you need not hasten to come back if 
you are enjoying yourself and the hunting is good.” 

In the afternoon they went out into the fields again, and 
Veslovsky shot several birds, and at night they went home. 


| > They were as gay on their ciee as they had been while 


going. > Gr rm now sang songs, and now told of his 
adventures with the muzhiks. Then he told his oe 
in the courtyard with one of the girls and a muzhik, who 
asked him, ‘‘Are you. married or not?” and when he said 
no; replied, “Don’t be offended with a stranger, but above 
all things make haste and get a wife.” These words greatly 
amused Veslovsky. 

“Well, on the whole, I am awfully glad ‘we went, aren’t 
you, Levin?” 

“Very glad,” replied Levin very incehie and he was 
happy because he no longer felt that animosity which he had 
felt at home towards Vasenka Veslovsky ; but, on the other 
none really conceived a friendship for him, 


VIII - 


Axsout ten o’clock the next morning, after inspecting the 
farm, Levin knocked at Vasenke’s door, 
“Entrez,” said Veslovsky. ‘Excuse me, but I am just 
finishing my ablutions.” 
“Do not trouble yourself,” said Levin, and he sat dowa 
the window. “‘Have you slept well?” 
‘Like the dead. Is it a good day for hunting?” ; 
“What do you drink, tea or coffee?” 
“Neither; i always g go. bau to breakfast; Iam mortified 
so late. ies, I suppose, are alread: Ef 
Splendid time for a ride! You must show me your hone 


aro’ the examining the stable, 
Lowiiel a poet oes id tothe house and went fate 


) 
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_“We had splendid sport,” said Veslovsky, approachin 

Kitty, who was sitting near the samovar. ‘‘What a pit 
that ladies are deprived of this pleasure!” ; 

| “Nul Of course he must have something to say to tk 
lady of the house,” thought Levin. And again he began 1 
feel annoyance at the young man’s lordly air. 

The princess was sitting on the other side of the table an 
talking with Marya Vlasievna and Stepan Arkadyevitch. St 
salled Levin to her and began to explain to him the necessit 
of having her daughter settled at Moscow at the time of he 
confinement. . Nothing annoyed Levin so much as this com 
mionplace way of anticipating an event so extraordinary < 

‘the birth of a son, for he felt sure that this would be a soz 
He would not admit that this uncertain happiness, surrounde 
for bim by so much mystery, should be discussed as a.commo 
occurrence by women who could eount,the time of the even 

on their fingers. ‘Their talk, as well as the articles of th 
infant wardrobe, wounded him, and he refused to lister 
as he had vefore, when he ought to have been thinking ¢ 
the preparation for his marriage. ; 

The princess did net understand these prejudices, and thi 
apparent indifference seemed to her like dullness and careless 
mess. She would not iet him alone. She had just bee 
eharging Stepan Arkadyevitch te look up a suite of rooms 
and insisted that Konstantin should give his advice. 
~ “Do as you think best, Princess; I understand nothin: 
about the matter.” : ss eal 

“But you. will have to decide just when you will go t 
Moscow.” i 

“¥ don’t know; what I do know is that millions of childre: 
are born sutside of Moscow, and doctors—and all that—— 

“Daf In that case——” 

“Let Kitty do as she pleases about it.” 

““3t is impossible to speak with Kitty about it: Do yor 
think I want to frighten her? Only this spring Nata! 
Golitsuin died fn confinement—her second child.” 

“T shall do ag you wish,” repeated Levin angrily. Th 
alae began to say something more to him, but he was no 
istening. Though his conversation with the princess upse 

him, he was not angered by what she said, but by what hi 
faw at the samovar. : | 

“No; that can’t go on,” thought he, now and then castin; 
4 glance towards Vasenka, who was bending over Kitty, witl 
a flattering smile, and looking at his wife’s disturbed ant 
blushing face. There was something improper in Veslovsky’ 
attitude, his smile, his eyes. So, too, Kitty’s action an¢ 

_@ppearance seemed to him unbecoming, and again the Might 
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fiaghed in his eyes. And again, as happened two days before, 
he felt himself suddenly, without the least warning, precipi,’ 
tated from the height of happiness, contentment, and dignity, 
into an abyss ef hatred and confusion. Again they seemed 


4o him, each and all, his enemies, ‘“‘Do just as you please, 


Princess,” said he again, turning round. 

“Heavy is the cap of Monomakh,” said Stepan Arkadye-' 
vitch in jest, referring not to Levin’s conversation with the 
princess, but to Levin’s agitated face, which amused him; 
“How late you are, Dolly.” 

All arose to greet Darya Aleksandrovna, who came in, 
Vasenka also arose, but only for a moment; and bowing 
slightly, he resumed his conversation with some humoreus 


re # xian 
“Masha did not sleep well, and she wore me out,” answered 


' Da Aleksandrovna. 


The conversation between Vasenka and Kitty turned again 
upon Anna, and the question whether it was possible to love 
under these illegal conditions. This talk displeased. the 
young wife; but she was too inexperienced and too naive to 
know how to put anend toit. Fear of her husband’s jealousy 
added to her distress, for she knew beforehand that he would 
misinterpret her every word and gesture. 

“Where are you going, Kostia?” she asked, with a, guilty 
sir, as her husband, with deliberate steps, went by her on 
bis way out of the room. er. 

This guilty confusion confirmed his suspicion of his wife’s 

rypocrisy. “‘I am going to speak to a machinist who came 
while I was away,” he answered, without looking at her, ; 

He had got downstairs before he heard Kitty’s footsteps 

g after him. - 

“What is it? Iam busy,” said he, curtly: ~ j 
“Excuse me,” said Kitty, coming in, and speaking to th 
German machinist; “I wish to say a few words to my 

‘hhusband.” t : Se qeatys ‘ 
Levin went out into the corridor with his wife, _ 
“What do you wish to say to me?” he asked in Frengh, 

-“J—I wanted to say to you that it is impossible to live 
so; it is torture,’ murmured she. nit aie 
' “Then let us go into the garden.” RRS 

In the garden they ran across a muzhik who was weeding 


_a path. And now no longer thinking that the muzhtk would 


sce her tearful face or his anger, she went with swift steps 
straight on, feeling that she must have an explanation with 


_ “This impossible to live so. It is torture: I suffer, You . 
suffer, Why is it?” she said, when at last they reached a - 
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bench standing by itself in the corner of the linden 
alley. 

“But tell me one thing: was not his manner indecent, 
improper, horribly alee he asked, standing in front 
of her with his fists doubled up. “ 

’ “It was,” said she, with trembling voice; “but, Kostia, 
tan’é you see that I am not to blame? Why did he come? 
How happy we were!” she said, choking with the sobs that 
shook her whole body. 

The gardener saw with surprise that though there was 
nothing especially attractive about the bench where they had 
been sitting, yet still they went past him back to the house 
with peaceful, shining faces, 

ix 
As soon as his wife had gone to her room, Levin went to 
seek Dolly. Darya Aleksandrovna also was in a state of 
great excitement. She was pacing up and down her chamber, 
and scolding little Masha, who stood in a corner, crying. 

“I have been alone in the garden with Kitty,” he said. 
“We have just had a quarrel—the second—since Stiva 
came. ; 

Dolly turned her penetrating eyes upon him. “Ny! 
Your hand on your heart,” he said, “tell me, was the conduct 

not of Kitty, but of this young man, anything else than 
unpleasant, not unpleasant, but intolerable, insulting even, 
to a husband?” : 

“What shall I say to you?—Stand in the corner !?? said. 
she to Masha, who presumed on the smile on her mother’s 
face. “In the eyes of society he is only playing ‘a young 
man’s part. 1 fait la cour a une jeune et jolie femme [He ia 
paying attention te a young wife], and her husband, as him- 
self a gentleman of society, should be pleased with his 
gallantries.”- 5 . . 

“Yes, yes,” said Levin angrily; “but have you noticed it?” 

“I noticed it, of course; and Stiva said after tea, ‘Je 
erois que Veslousky fait wn petit brin de cour & Kiity’”. [ 
guess Veslovsky is trying to flirt with Kitty]. - 
_“Nul See how calm I am, Iam going to send the man 
away,” said Levin. - 

“Are you out of your senses?” eried Dolly, alarmed, 
‘What are you thinking about, Kostia?—Nu/ you may 
go now to Fanny,” she said to the child. 

“No! If you -want, I will speak to Stiva. He will get 
him to leave. He can say we are expecting company. How- 
ever, it is not our house? ee : 
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“Wo, no! I will do it myse 

“You will quarrel.” 

“Not at all, I shall find it amusing,” said he, with a happier 
light shining in his eyes. “Nu! Dolly, forgive her; she 
won't do it again,” he said, pointing to the little criminal, 
who had not gone to. Fanny, but was now standing peside 
her mother with downcast eyes, 

Levin turned away to find Vasenka. : 

. Vasenka had pulled his things out ‘of a valise, and was 


} gas to on his gaiters in preparation for a ride as Levin came 


ither there was something strange in Levin’s expres- 
sion, or Veslovsky himself was conscious that ce petit brin 
de cour which he was making was rather out of place in this 
family; but at all events, he felt as uncomfortable in Levin’s 
presence as it is possible for an elegant young man to feel. 

“Do you ride in gaiters?” asked Levin. - 

“Yes; it’s very muddy,” replied Vasenka, putting up one 
Teg on a chair, and struggling with the bottom button, and 
smiling’ with genuine good humour. 

**T wanted——” Levin stopped for a moment; but sud- 
denly remembering the scene with Kitty, he went on: “I 
have had the horses put in for you.” 

“What do you mean?” began Vasenka, in surprise. 


- “Where are we going?” 


“You are going to the railway station,” said Levin, with 
a frown, “I ask you to go away. Explain my lack of politer 
mess as you please.” 

Vasenka drew himself up with dignity. 

“T beg you to explain: to me——” 

“T will not explain, and you will be wise not te “question 
me,” Levin said slowly, trying to remain calm. Vasenka 
watched the tightening muscles. He had tried the man’s 

that morning at the gymnastic exercises, He 

stn Levin’s bearing as convincing as his words. He 

spread his shoulder, smiled a scornful smile, bowed, and 
“May I see Oblonsky?” 

aes will send him to you,” Levin answered. He did not 
mind the shrug. ‘What else could he do?” he thought. 

“There is no sense in such conduct! It is perfectly 
absurd!” cried Stepan Arkadyeviteh when he rejoined Levin 


_in the garden, after learning from Veslovsky that he was to 


be driven from the house, “To be stung by such a fly! 
mais cest ridicule, mais cest du dernier ridicule of this young 
man——” 
The spot where the fly stung Levin was still so sensitive 
however, that Levin cut short the explanations which his 


. brother-in-law tried to give, s 
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“Don’t take the trouble to defend the young’ sia 
_ Sorry both for you and for him. He will soon console hir 
self; but my wife and I found his presence unpleasant.” 

“But it was insulting to him. Hi puis e’est ridicule,” . 

“But it was insulting to me and extremely disagreeabl 
£ can’t endure him,” 

Levin turned away. He walked up and down the pat 
awaiting his guest’s departure, 

Soon he heard the rumbling of the taranids, and throug 
the trees he saw Vasenka riding up the road, sitting on tl 
straw (for the ‘arantas had no seat), the ribbons of his ca 
streaming behind his head ‘as the cart jolted along, ; 

Stepan Arkadyevitch and the princess were indignant : 
Levin’s conduct. He himself felt its absurdity keenly; an 
yet, as he considered all that Kitty and he had suffered, } 
said to himself that he would do the same thing again wher 
ever there should be a similar need. In the evening the! 
came over him again a kind of gaiety such as children sho: 
when their punishment is at an end, Everybody felt i 
better spirits. fs ‘ 


x 


Daryvs ALEKSANDROVNA fulfilled her intentions, and wer 
to see Anna. It made her sister very angry, and displease 
her husband, Levin was indisposed to anything like 
reconciliation, with Vronsky, but she wanted to prove to he 
that her affection had undergone.no change. ; 

Levin sent her ‘off with four horses, under the protectio 
of his bookkeeper, whom, for greater security, he had seate 
beside the coachman in the dress of a footman. The earring 
was by no means a handsome one, but it was well adapte 
to a long journey. 

Day was just breaking as Darya Aleksandrovna set of 
Lulled by the regular tramp of the horses, she fell asiee 
and she did not ‘wake up until the place was reached where th 
horses were to be changed. . Here she took a cup of tea wit 
the rich peasant; and after she had rested, and had listene 
to the talk of the old man and the young-woman, she con 
tinued her journey, : yes al 

The driver reined in his four horses and looked across t 
a field of rye, where some muxhiks were sitting beside thei 
ee The coachman shouted to them, “Come here, yo. 

nes,”” * 

The peasant who came at his call, an old round-shouldere: 
man with hair bound down by a narrow leather strap 
approached the carriage, k hs . tp 


4 
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: SONNE IN 1 ieee 
“The great house [barsky door}? The count’s?” he re- 
peated. “Take the first road to the left, and you'll get into 
the avenue that leadz te it. But who do you want? The 
count himself?” 

“Are they at home, golubfchit ?” said Dolly, not knowing 
very well how te ask for Anna, 

“They must be, for company is coming every day,’ said 
the old man, anxious te prolong the conversation. “And 
you, too—where did you come from?” . 3 

““We have come a long way,” saii the coachman. “So, 
then, we are getting near the end?” 

He had hardly started again, when twe voices cried out, 
“Stop, hé! stop!” The coachman reined in his horses again. 
“Here they come. There they are!” and four riders and a 
two-horse tilbury were seen turning inte the road. 

it was Vronsky in jockey costume, Anns, Veslovsky, and 
a mounted groom; the Princesa Varvara and Sviazhsky 
followed in a carriage. They had all come out to see the 
operation of a new-fashioned steam reaper, 

the carriage stopped, the riders were walking their 
horses. Anna, her pretty head covered with a tall hat, from 
under which escaped ringlets of dark hair, appeared quite at 
- her ease on @ little English cob. Vasenka Veslovsky, in 
his ape ae with its flowing Pena prs pega to anus 
on a fiery, high-stepping cavalry horse, ly saw him, 
she Gouda not repress a smile. Vronsky followed them on a 
Gark bay of pure blood, apparently spoiling for a gallop. 
Vronsky was sawing on the reins te keep him in, A young 
man in jockey costume closed the procession. 
_ _ A glow came over Anna’s face as she recognized the little 
person curled up in a corner ef ths old carriage, and uttering 
B of joy, she put her cob te a gallop, leaped lightly off 
the horse without anyone’s aid when she saw that Dolly had 
left her carriage, and, gathering up her skirts, ran to meet her. 

“IT thought so, and did not iran ae eer) sol What 
leasure; you can’t imagine my joy : taking the 
: t avellde Rs her arms, kissing hez, and looking at her with an 
affectionate smile. “You can’t think what good you do 
‘me, Alekséi,” she said, turning te the count, whe also had 
_ dismounted, “what s piece of good fortune.” 

. Vronsky came up, raising his grey hat. “Your visit gives 
us great pleasure,” said he, in a tone that conveyed a peculiar 
satisfaction. 5 ; 


Vasenka, without leaving his horse, took off his cap and 
waved it gaily round his head, in honour of the guest, 

“This is the Princess Varvara,” began Anna, in reply ip, 
@ questioning look of Dolly as the tilbury came up, 
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“Ah!” replied Darya Aleksandrovna, and her face show¢ 
involuntarily some traces of annoyance, Pret 2 

The Princess Varvara was her husband’s aunt, and sl 
knew her of old, and did not esteem her.. She knew th: 
her fondness for luxury had brought her into a humiliatir 
dependence upon rich relatives; and the fact that she w: 
living at Vronsky’s, who was a stranger to her, insulted hi 
through her husband’s family. Anna noticed Dolly’s di 

' approval, was confused, and, dropping the train of hi 
riding habit, she stumbled... 

There was a cool exchange of greetings between Dary 
Aleksandrovna and the princess; Sviazhsky. asked after h 
friend Levin and his young wife; then, casting a glance : 
the old carriage, he invited the ladies to get into the tilbur 

“I will take this vehicle to go home in, and the prince; 
will take good care of you. She is an excellent driver.” 

“Oh, no,” Anna interrupted; ‘‘remain as you are. I wi 
go home with Dolly.” as 


xI 


ANNA, seeing Dolly tired, worn, and covered with dust, w: 
on the point of saying that she looked thin, but the admir: 
tion of her own beauty which she read in her friend’s eyé 
checked her. 

“You are studying me?” she said. ‘You are wonderin 
how I can be so happy in my position! Nu ¢ icho-zh! 1] 
is shameful to confess it: my happiness is unpardonable 
What has happened is like a piece of enchantment. I hay 
come out of wretchedness as we come out of a nightmare 
and what a waking it is! And how especially happy I a1 
now that we are together,” and she looked at Dolly with 
timid smile. 

“How glad I am,” Darya Alexandrovna answered, mot 
coldly than she wished, ‘I am glad for you; but why hay 
you not written me?” 

“Because I did not dare to. You knew my positior 
_ What do you think of it? Tell me!” Anna said. — 

' “I do not think. I love you and always have loved yo 
And when we love pedple so, we love them for what the 
are, not for what we wish they were.” ~ 

Anna turned her eyes away, half closing them in orde 
better to take in the meaning of the words, This was a ne 
habit which Dolly had never seen in her before. Apparentl 
she interpreted her friend’s answer as she wanted, and sh 
Jooked at Dolly. “If you have any sins, they will all b 

blotted out by this visit and by your kind words,” she sai 
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1) and turning towards her Dolly saw that her eyes were dimmed 
with tears. She silently took her hand, “What are those 
*| buildings? What a lot of them!” said Dolly, after a moment - 
‘| of silence. 
‘tng “Those are the roofs of our buildings—our barns and 
"S| stables,” replied Anna. “It was all neglected, but Aleksé¢i 
‘| has made it all new again. Here our park begins, He loves 
“| the country, and to my great ‘surprise he has developed a 
@| passion for farming [khozydistvo], Ah, his is a rich naturel 
Whatever he euiieraken he excels in, He not only does not 
‘| get bored, but he is passionately interested in it. I do not 
know how, but he is making a capital farmer [khozydin], so 
economical, almost stingy—but only in farm ways. For 
things of other sorts he will spend ten thousand rubles and 
never give it a thought.” She said this with that sweet, pen- 
|. Sive smile of joy which is peculiar to women when they s; ; 
ll) o£ the men that they love, and their half-secret follies, ‘“Do 
ou see that. large building? That is a hospital, his dada 
thobby| just now. Do you know what made him build it? 
I told him he was stingy when a quarrel broke out between 
him and the peasants about a piece of waste land which they 
Wi) ~were reclaiming, The hospital was undertaken to prove my - 
| charge unjust; c’est une petitesse [a weak thing], perhaps, 
“| but I love him the better for it. Now in a moment you'll see 
the house. It was built by his grandfather, and the outside 
hasn’t been changed at all.” 

“How beautiful,” cried Dolly with involuntary surprise 
at the sight of a stately house ornamented with a colonnade; 
and surrounded by trees a century old. 

“Ism’t it? And the view from the second story is mag- 
nificent.” 

They came into the dvor [court] paved with small stones 
and ornamented with flower-beds, which two workmen were 
wt! gt this moment surrounding with roughly trimmed stone. 
wt! They stopped under a porte-cochére. 

“They have already arrived,” said Anna, as she saw the 

ton enAalaln vince being led away. "Isn't she a pretty creaturd? 

that cob; she’s ey favourite; I love to give her sugar. Where 

yt} is the count?” she asked of the two servants in livery who 

yf @ame out to receive them. ‘Ah, here he is,” added she, 
perceiving Vronsky with Veslovsky coming to meet them. 

“Where. shall we put the princess?” asked Vronsky in 
it | Brench, and without waiting for an answer, turned to Dolly, 
all | and having kissed her hand, he said 24“ In the balcony cham- _ 
she 
(08 “Oh, no, that is too far off, In the corner chamber. We 

ail, © shall be nearer one another, Nu! come come,” said. oh 
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“giving her favourite horse some sugar that the lackey had 
“brought. > fab ao Tatth ae 
“Ht vous oublies volve devoir” [and you are forgetting your 
duty,} she added, turning to Veslovsky, who was already’in 
the porch, ‘ ‘ Ey 

“Pardon, fen at tout plein les poches” [I have my pockets 
full], he replied, smiling and thrusting his fingers into his 
vest pocket. ‘ 

“Mais vous venez trop tard” [but you came too late], she 
replied, wiping her hand, which the horse had mouthed in 
taking the sugar. 

Anna tured to Dolly. re ‘ 

“You'll stay with us a long time,” said she. “Only one 
day? That is impossible.” ‘ 

- “That is what I promised—and the children,” answered 
the latter, ashamed at the wretched appearance of her poor 
little truavelling-bag and at the dust with which she felt her- 
self covered, : 

“No, Dolly, dishenka. However, we'll talk of that by 
and by. Come up to your room.” } 

The room was not the chamber of honour which Vronsky 
offered her, but one where she could be nearer Anna; but 
this room was furnished with a luxury such as she was not 
accustomed te, and which recalled the most sumptuous 
hotels that she had seen abroad. 

“Nu, dishenka? how glad I am to see you here, my dear 
friend,” said Anna again, seating herself in her riding habit 
(emazonka) before her sister-in-law. “Tell me about your 
family. I saw Stiva just an instant, but he could not tell 
wae anything about the children. How is my Uubimitsa 
{darling] Tania? She must be a great girl!” : 

“Dal Iamso happy, I talk nensense; only, dishenka, 1 
eam so glad te see you,” said Anna, kissing her again. “But 
promise me to be frank, and tell me what you think about 
me; I want to know all, But I am_so glad that you see me 
just as Tam. My only idea, you see, is to live without hurt- . 
ing anybody. I don’t want to hurt anybody; I want simply 
to live and not give pain to anyone but myself. Am I not 

wight about it? However, we'll talk of all this at our leisure. 

gos Pm going to change my dress; I will send you a waiting- 
mai 


baa 


Dowty, when left alone; examined her chamber with the 
: fee of a genuine khozydika, All that she saw as'she went 
rough the house, and all that she saw in the room, ina« 
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pressed her by its richness and elegance. All was new, from 
the French tapestries to the carpet, which covered the whole 
room, the bed with its hair mattress, the marble toilet-table, 
the bronzes on the mantel; the rugs, the curtains—all was 
new and elegant to the last degree, 
‘The smart waiting-maid who came to offer her services 
‘\ was dressed with much more style than Dolly, who feit con- 
fused at taking out before her, her poor toilet articles from 
her bag, especially a mended nightdress, which she had 
happened to put in by mistake from among her-oldest ones. 
When she was at home these devices had their advantage, 
for they represented economy in a small way; but in presence 
of this brilliant attendant they made her ashamed. | 

-Fortunately, the girl was called away. by her mistress, 
and, to Dolly’s: great satisfaction, her eld acquaintance, 
Annushka, took her place. 

Annushka, overjoyed at seeing Darya Melorc cigs again, 
prattled on to her heart’s content about her dear baruina, 
and the love and tenderness which the count showed Anna, 
ae. Dolly tried to stop her, but she persisted in 


Dolly” was glad when Anna came in and put an end to. the 
babbling Annushka’s confidences. 

Anna, was dressed in a very simple cambric dress. Dolly 
noticed particularly this simple dress. She knew what this 
simplicity meant, and how much money is represented. 

Anna now was no longer confused. She was perfectly 
ealm and self-possessed. Dolly saw that now she was 
entirely free from the excitement that took possession of her 
when she first came, and had assumed that superficial tone 
of indifference which, as it were, closed the door to the 

; expression of real thoughts: and feelings, 
Ne?! but how is your daughter?” asked Dolly. ; 

“Ani? Very well. Should you like to see her? Vil show 
her to " 

Bue how have you done about—?” began Dolly, wishing 
te ask about the child’s name; but she stopped, as she saw 
Anna’s countenance fall, and pace the eres: of the 
question, ‘‘Have you weaned hen 

Anna understood, 

“That is not what you were going to say. You were 
pking of the child’s name, weren’t you? It is the great 
Alekséi that she hasn’t any name; that is, she ig 

.”? and she half-closed her eyes. “We will tall 
about all that; come, and I'll show her to , You. Ellie 

est trés gentille ; she is already beginning to walk.” 
The ovens a high, spacious, and well-lighted room, was 
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fitted up with the same sumptuousness as the rest of the 
house. ‘There were the baby-coaches which came from Eng- 
land, and the inventions for teaching children to walk, the 
bath-tubs, swings; all were new, beautiful, solid, of Eng- 
lish make, and evidently very costly. The child was seated 
in an arm-chair by the table with an apron on, was eating 
her broth and spilling it all over her dress. A Russian maid- 
servant was helping her, and at the same time was herself 
eating. 

efor the child, when she was put down on the carpet, 
she crept energetically towards them on her hands and knees, 
like some pretty animal. y 

Dolly, after a few words, observed that Anna was almost 
a stranger in this part of the house. She could not find any 
of the child’s playthings, and strangest of all, she didn’t 
know how many teeth the child had! 

“Tt is always a grief to me that I am so useless here,” said 
Anna, as they went out, holding up the train of her dress so 
that it should not catch on any of the toys by thé door. “It 
‘was not so with my oldest.” g 

“T thought, on the contrary,” began Dolly timidly- 

“Oh, no! You know that I have seen Serozha again,” 
said she, looking fixedly before her, as if she sought for 
something far away. “You can’t believe—but I am _ like 
2 person dying of starvation, who finds a banquet before her, 
and does not know how to begin. You are this banquet for 
me. With whom could I speak openly if not with you? I 
shall ask for nothing more when we can have a quiet talk 


together. Mais je ne vous ferai grace de rien [I shall not — 


spare you anything]. I must tell you all.” 

“Dat I want to give you a sketch, now, of the people 
you will meet here,” she began. ‘First, the Princess Varvara. 
You know her, and I know your opinion and Stiva’s. Then 

 there’s Sviazhsky; he is the marshal of the district, and a 
very clever man. Then, Tushkiévitch; you have met him; 
he was at Betsy’s; now they sent him off, and he came to 
visit us. And then Veslovsky; you know him, A very good 
fellow. How about that absurd story he told of Levin? Ves« 

_lovsky told Alekséi. We also have withus the surveyer. He 
is a German, a very good man; understands his business; 
Alekséi has great esteem for him. Then there’s the doctor, 
@ young man, who is not exactly a Nihilist, but, you know. 
he eats with his knife, Then the architect—ume petite cour” 
[a little court]. 


ay" 
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*Nu! here we have Dolly, Princess, whom you wished so 
much to see,”’ said Anna to the Princess Varvara, who was 
seated on the great stone terrace, in the shade, with her 
embroidery frame in front of her. — 

The Princess Varvara gave Dolly a gracious reception, 
and immediately began to explain that she had come to live 
with Anna because she loved her more than her sister, 
Katerina Pavlovna, 

“‘When her husband has consented to a divorce, I shall go 
back to my solitude; but however painful it may be, I shall 
stay here for the present, and not imitate the example of 
others. And how kind you are to make this visit! They 
live exactly like the very best married people, Let God 
judge them; it is not for us,” 

Their conversation was interrupted by Anna, who returned 
te the terrace, followed by the gentleman, whom she had 
found in the billiard-room. © : 

Veslovsky and Tushkiévitch went to get the boat, ready, 
and the two ladies, with the count and Sviazhsky, took the 
paths to the park, : 

Dolly was somewhat confused and embarrassed by thié 
absolutely novel environment in which she found herself 
Like the majority of irreproachably virtuous women, weary: 
ing often of the monotony of a virtuous life, Dolly from a 
distance excused illicit love, and even envied it a little 
Moreover, she loved Anna with all her heart, : 

‘But in reality, when she found herself among these stran: 
gers, with their fashionable ways, she was throughly ill at 


ease. ; 

She might be disposed to excuse Anna’s conduct, but the 
sight of the man for whom she had taken this step was un- 
pleasant to her. Vronsky was not congenial to her at any 
time; she thought him proud and could see no reason except 
his wealth to justify his haughtiness, Still, he was rathe1 
imposing as master of the house, and she felt humiliated 
ne ging Nag just as she had felt when the maid took the 
patched gown from her yalise. _ ; 

She ventured to make him a commonplace compliment 
on the beauty of his place, and as she walked beside him. 

“Yes, it is a very handsome building, and in good olf 
“style,” replied the count. ; 

“I liked the dvor [court] in front of the steps; was ft 
always so?” 

“Ob, nol If you had only seen it in the spring!” And 
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litile by little, at first coldly, but warming as he went on, he 

Reinted. out to Dolly the many improvements he had made, 

is listener’s praises gave him evident pleasure, 

“Tf you are not tired, we might go as far'as the hospital,” 
said he, looking at Dolly to make sure that his proposition 
would not bore her. 

“Shall we, Anna?” t 

Upon leaving the garden, Dolly saw a preat red brick 
building before her, of complicated architecture, whose roof 

‘glittered in the sun, At the side rose another building. 

Though the outside and the lower part of the building was 
almost fmished, on the upper floors scarcely anything was 
done, They went up by a broad, cast-iron staircase te the 
second story, and entered the first great dormitory. The 
walls were stuccoed, and lighted by huge panes of glass; 
only the floors were yet to be finished. Vronsky explained 
the arrangement of the rooms, the new apparatus for heat 
and ventilation; and the visitors admired the marble bath- 
rooms and the beds with extraordinary springs, the litters, 
and the reclining chairs. . 

Sviazhsky, and especially Dolly, were surprised at all they 
saw, and asked many questions, not disguising their admira- 
tion, . 

“Dal I think this hospital will be the only one of the 

__ kind in Russia,” remarked Sviazhsky, quite capable of ad- 
_ airing the count’s improvements. 

Dolly was interested in everything. Vronsky was pleased 
with the admiration he received, and being full of hearty 
animation, the impression which he made upon her was 
decidedly favourable, ‘, 
| “Dal he is certainly good, and worthy to be loved,” she 
thought, and she understood Anna, how it was that Anna 
came to love him, 


XIV 
“No; the princess must be tired, and the horses will not 
interest her,” said Vronsky to Anna, who had pro to 


show Dolly the stable, where there was a new stallion that 
Sviazhsky wished to see, i 

“You go there, and I will escort the princess back to the 
house. And if you please,” added he to Dolly, “we will talk 
a little on the way.” ¥ 

“Very willingly, for I’m not a connoisseur in horses,” shé 
answered, seeing by, Vronsky’s face that he had something 
special to say to her. 

Accordingly, when Anna had gone, he said, looking at 


 % 
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Dolly with his smiling eyes, “I am not mistaken, am J, ‘in 
believing you to be a sincere friend of Anna’s?” and he took 
off his hat to wipe his forehead. , : 

“You haye such an influence over Anna, She loves you 
80,” said the count, after a moment’s pause; “give me your 

elp. 

Dolly looked into Vronsky’s serious, strong face, without 
answering. 

“Of all Anna’s friends, you are the. only one who hag 
come to see er—I do not count the Princess Varvara—t - 
know very well it is not because you approve of our position; 
it. is bécause you love Anna, and knowing the cruelty of her 
position, want to help her.. Am [I right?” ‘ 

“Yes,” said Darya Aleksandrovna, shutting up her sun- 
shade, “but——” 

‘No one could féel more deeply than I do the cruel diffi- 
culties of our life,” said Vronsky stopping and making Doliy 

“And you will easily admit it if you do me the honour 
to believe that I am not heartless, I am the cause of her 
trouble, and therefore I feel it.” 

“Certainly; but aren’t you exaggerating difficulties?” said 
Dolly, sincerely affected by what he said. ‘In society, her 
position is hard, I admit.” ; 

“Im society it is hell!” said he, savagely frowning: “You 
ean’t conceive the moral tortures Anna endured at Peters- 
burg on those days; and I beg you to believe——” 

“Dal but here? And neither she nor you feel the need 
of 2 society life.” 

“Society, why should I need it?” exclaimed Vronsky 
scornfully. 

You dispense with it easily, and perhaps you always 


“J see in Anna that she is happy, perfectly happy, and 

she has had time to tell me that she is.” ; aye 

And while she spoke, the thought struck Dolly that Anna | 
might not have been quite frank. ; 

Yes, yes, I know that she has revived after all her suffer- 

She is happy—she is happy now, But 1?” said 

- Vronsky. “I’m afraid of what the future holds for us— 

excuse me; do you want te go?” 

“No, it is immaterial. Nu / let us sit down here,” 

Darya Aleksandrovna sat down on a garden bench in a nook 
of the walk. He was standing in front of her. 

“T see that she seems happy; but will it last? Whether — 
we did right or wrong is a hard question; but the die is 
east,” he said, changing from Russian to French, “and we . 
are joined for life; we are joined by the ties of love, We 
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have one child, and we may have others. But the law and 
all the conditions of our state are such that there are a thou- 
sand complications, which Anna, now that she is. resting 
after her afflictions and sufferings, does not see and will not 
see. It is natural; but I cannot help seeing. My daughter, 
aecording to law, is not my daughter, but Karénin’s, and 
I do not like this falsehood,” said he with an energetic ges- 
ture of negation, and looking at Darya Aleksandrovna with 
a gloomy, questioning face. 

ast did not reply, but simply looked at him; He con« 
-tinued: 

“To-morrow @ son may be born—my son—and by law 
he would be a Karénin, and could inherit neither my name 
hor my property. You understand the cruelty, the horror of 
this state of things? I try to explain this to Anna. It 
irritates her—she will not understand me, and I cannot tell 
her all. Now look at the result. I have here an object for 
my activity which interests me, and which I am proud of; 
cela n’est pas un pis aller [it is by no means a last resort]; 
far from it; but to work strongly one must work for others 
besides one’s self, and I can have no heirs. Conceive the 
feelings of a man who knows that his children and those of 
the wife he worships do not belong to him; that their father 
bates them, and would never recognize them, Isn’t it 
__ horrible?” i ‘ 

He was silent and deeply moveds { 

“Yes, of course,” said Darya Aleksandrovna; ‘I under 
stand this. But what can Anna do?” . 

“Dal That brings me to the purpose of this talk,” said 
the count, trying to control himself, “Anna can get a 
divorce. It depends on her. Her husband consented to 
that when your husband asked him about it, and I know 
that he would not refuse; at all events, if Anna wrote to him, 
He said up and down that he would consent, if Anna would 

ply for it. Of course,” he added, “this condition is one of 

ose Pharasaic cruelties, of which only heartless people are 
capable. He knows what torture all remembrance of him 


has for her, and so he exacts this letter from her. I under- 


stand that it is painful to her. She ought to be above these 
excessive sensibilities; her happiness is involved, as well 
as her children’s. But the reasons are so imperative, that 
she must passer pardessus toutes ces finesses de sentiment. Il 
va du bonheur et de Pexistence d Anna, et de ces enfanis. 1 
don’t speak about myself, though it is painful, very pai 


tome, And this is the reason I am speaking to you, Princess, 
_ 8 to one who can save us, Help me to persuade Anna of 


the need of getting a divorce,’ . 


~ 
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. *J will,” said Dolly, remembering her talk with Kaprénia, 
“But why does she not think of it herself?” thought she. 
She recalled Anna’s half-shut eyes; this new habit seemed 
to indicate some inner thoughts which, perhaps, she wished 
to far from her—to efface entirely, if that were possible. 

“Yes, I will speak to her, certainly; both for your sake 
and for hers,” repeated Dolly, in response to Vronsky’s 
grateful look; And they went towards the house. 


XV 


Tat night, just as Dolly was feeling ready to go to bed, the 
door opened, and Anna came in, with a white dressing-gown 
on. 5; 
_ She sat by the window looking at Dolly. 
Be pinto What about ema cr ae sighing deeply, 
ing guiltily at Dolly. ‘‘Tell me the truth, Dolly; 
she offended with me?” 

“Angry? No,” answered Dolly, smiling, 

“Doesn’t she hate—doesn’t she despise me?” 

“Oh, no; but you know this is not pardonable.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Anna, turning towards the open window. 
“But I was not to blame! And whe is to blame? and what 
is there blameworthy about it? Could it have been other- 
wise? Nu! How do you think? Could you have helped 
being Stiva’s wife?” : 

“T don’t know what to answer; but you must tell me——” 

“Da, da! But finish telling me about Kitty. Is she 


_ happy? They say her husband is an excellent man,” 


“'Phat’s too little to say, that. he’s excellent; I don’t know 
better man.” : 
- “Ach! How glad Iam! J am very glad, Little to say 
that he’s an excellent man?” ‘uth 
', Dolly smiled. 
' But tell me about yourself,” said Dolly; ‘““I have talkeg- 
with——.”” . : 

“With Alekséi, yes; I know that talked with him, 
But I want-you to tell me honestly what you think of me~ 
of my life.” j 
. “How can I tell you? £ don’t know what to say.” 

“No; you cannot tell at all. But you see my life. Don’t 


forget that- you see us with people, and we are not alone— 


but we came in the spring, we lived alone, and we shall live 

alone again.” She smiled: ‘But what did he talk with 
you about?” eed r outs 

. He spoke about a matter which I myself wanted to talk: 


over with you; and it is easy for me to: be an advocate of 


hd 
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_ it—about this: whether it is not possible or necessary to— 
‘ to—improve, make your position legal.‘ ‘You know how I 
look at—but anyhow, if possible, a marriage must take 
ace, ; 
i ‘“You mean divorce? Do you know, the only woman who 
. eame to see me in Petersburg was Betsy Tverskaia. WPer- 
haps you know her. Au fond c'est la femme la plus dépravée 
qisi existe [At heart she is the wickedest woman in the world]; 
she deceived her husband—she and this Tuskiéviich; but 
she told me that she did not wish to know me, because my 
position was illegal! Don’t think that I compare—I know _ 
you, dishenka moya [my dear soul]. But I could noi help 
remembering it. Nu! What did he say?” nae 

“He said that he suffered both for you and for himself; 
maybe you will say that it is egoism, but what an honourable 
and noble egoism/ He wishes to make his daughters iegiti- 
wate, and to be your husband and have rights over you.’” 
_. “What wife, what slave, could be more of a slave than I, 
in my position?” she interrupted angrily. 

“The main reason that he wished it was that you might 
not suffer.” i 

- “his is impossible. Nu ?” 
: “Nw ? to make his children legitimate, to give them a 
hame. : 

“What children?” said Anna, not locking at Doliy, but 
half-closing her eyes. = 

“Ani, and those that may come to you.” 

“Oh, he ean be easy; I shall not have any more,” 

‘“How can you answer so?” bys 

“Because I will not have any more;” and in spite of her 
emotion, Anna smiled at the éxpression of astonishment, of 
naive curiosity and horror depicted on Dolly’s face, “After 
my illness the doctor told me——” 

“Yt is impossible,” exclaimed Dolly, looking at Anna with 
wide eyes of amazement. 

“Nest ce pas immoral?” ghe asked, after a moment's 

ce, ; 

“Why? Do not forget that I must choose between bein 
tolerated or being. the companion of my husband; for so 
consider him. If that is a doubtful fact to you, it is not so 
to me, I am his wife only as long as he loves me, and I 
must keep his love.” ; “esata 

Dolly was absorbed in the crowd of reflections which these 
eonfidences had awakened in her, = s—S E 

““You say it is immoral,” resumed Anna: “How can I 
want my children? It is not the suffering—I am not afraid, 
of that. But think what my children will be—unfortunate _ 

es A t : 
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beings ‘without a name! Destined to blush-at their eye 


ee ee ‘eit birth,” 
‘RVI 


“One 1 more reason for lepaleann your ate ay if jtonsitae 
“Yes, if possible,” answered Anna, in an entirely differe 
tone, calm and sweet. - 

“Isnt a divorce entirely possible? They tell me yo 
husband. has consented. Aren’t you looking too much ‘ 
the dark side?’’ 

“I? Not at all; I am very happy and contented. Yi 
saw, Je fais des passions [I even get up flirtations} wi 
Veslovsky—-Dolly! you say that I look on the dark ‘si¢ 
You say I must marry Alekséi, and that I don’t think abo 
that. J not’ think about that!” she- exclaimed, and # 
eee flew over her face. She got up, straightened herse 
sts bee walking slowly up and down, stopping now al 
‘Not think about that! - There is not a day cr : 
howe when I do not think of it, and blame myself for thin 
ing of it; because the thought of it makes me mad,” she 1 
peated. ‘When I think of it, I can only quiet myself wi 
morphine. But very good! let us speak calmly. They t 
me divorce, but in the first place he would not consen 
&E is under the Countess, Lidia’s influence,” 
: Aleksandrovna shook her head.) =< **» 

“We must try,” said she. - 

“Suppose I should try. What does it mean?” she agke 
evidently having thought it over a thousand times, ‘“ 
means that I, who hate him, and who have confessed n 
guilt to him—I believe in his magnanimity—that; T humilia 

myself to write him—wWNu ! suppose I make the effort ; suppo 
XZ do it. I shall receive either an insulting answer or | 
tonsent. Good, I get his consent. But my. s-son? I 
will not give him to me! No, he will grow up despising 1 
fiving with his father, whom I have left. Just think, 
Jove these two almost equally, both tore than myse' 
these two, Serozha and Alekséi.’”’ 

She leaned towards Dolly, pressing her hands to her brea; 
Yn her white peignoir she seemed wonderfully tall. $ 
_ ghook her head, and looking out of her moist, eahinisig ey 

the little, homely, lean Dolly, sitting there in her darn 
wn and nightcap, 
“These two only I love, and I cannot bring them togethi 
It will end in some way; but I cannot, I will not talk aie 
Pars You could never imagine what J suffer!” 
' She sat down beside. ay vet took her hand: 
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. What do you think? What do you think of me? You 
don’t despise me. I do not deserve that; I am miserably 
unhappy. If there is any more unhappy than I”—and 
turning away, she began to weep. 

After Anna had left her, Dolly went to bed. She pitied 
Anna with all her soul. Memories of home and children 
arose in her imagination with new and wonderful joy. Se 
dear and precious seemed this little world to her that she 
decided that nothing would tempt her to stay longer away 
from them, and that she would leave the next day. 

Anna meantime, returning to her dressing-room, took a 
glass and poured into it several drops of a mixture containing 
chiefly morphine, and, when she had grown calm she went 
quietly to her bedroom. 

Vronsky looked at her attentively, trying to find some 
indication in her face of her talk with Dolly; but he saw 
only that engaging loveliness, to the charm of which he always 
submitted. He wanted to ask her what they had been talk- 
ing about, but he waited for her to speak. 

- *T am glad you like Dolly,” she said, simply. 
- “Daf [ve known her fora longtime. She’s an excellent 
woman, 

He gave Anna another questioning look, but she smiled 
without seeming to understand. , 


The next morning, in spite of repeated urging from her 
hosts, Darya Aleksandroyna prepared to go away. 
. She took a cold farewell of the Princess Varvara and the 
gentlemen. Anna only was sad. She knew that no one . 
would waken again in her the feelings which Dolly had 
aroused in her soul, and which represented all the better 
side of her nature: Soon all vestige of such feelings would 
be stifled by the life that she was leading. : 
Dolly found her children well; and as she thought her 
' journey over, she thought better of it. She gave an animated 
description of the luxury and good taste of the Vronsky’s 
establishment, and of their cordiality; and she did not allow 
herself to say a word against them, 3 


XVIE 


Vronsxy and Anna passed the rest of the summer and part 
of the autumn in the country, and took no steps towards get- 
ting a divorce. It was agreed between them that they should 
- not make any visits; but they both felt that the longer they 
lived alone in the solitude of autumn, and without guests, — 

. ; 


t 
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care of her person ‘and her dress. She read much, both i 
the way of novels and of serious literature, and sent abroa 
for valuable books which she saw reviewed in the magazine: 
Oo te subject that could interest rare was indifferent t 


knew how to carry out. The object of her life was to i 
Vronsky, and take the place of all that he had given up fc 
a hay he knew how to appreciate ber devotion, and we 

hed by it, but at the same time he felt oppressed by th 
psa of tenderness which she forged around him. 

As time went on he found himself embarrassed more an 
more by these chains which bound him, 

The réle of rich landed proprietor which he was tryin 
was decidedly to his taste. His work, which absorbed. his 
more and more, was prospering admirably. Notwithstandin 
enormous expenses for the building of the hospita 
machinery, and improved cattle, and many other things, b 
felt sure that he was not wasting but increasing his property 
He entered into all details and was firm as rock in defendin 
cay interests.. 

The Department of Kashin, where the estates of Vronsky 
Sviazhsky, Oblonsky, Koznuichef, and a small part of Levin’ 
‘were situated, was to hold its provincial elections (dvoriansk 
vuiborui) in October. Vronsky had promised Sviazhsky t 
be present. 

On the evening before this event Vronsky announced the 


a 


he intended to be away for a few days. But to his surpris 


Anna received the news with entire calmness. She smile 
as he looked at her. He knew her power of retiring into hei 
self, and she knew that it was manifested when she was plar 


i ning some rash step that she did not wish him to know. 


hope you will not be lonely.” 

“TE hope so, T.expect to receive @ boxaf, books. fror 
Moscow; no, I shall not be lonely.” 

And so he went off to the elections, UBbis wad the fv 
time since their relations had begun that, he had left he 
without @ complete explanation. . 

“There is beginning to be something not altogether cles 
and above board, but she will get used to it,’ he though 


“At all evenis, I can let her ee everything ai m 


Bee SEO £8 
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In September Levin returned to Moscow for his wife's 
confinement, and had already passed a month there, doing 
nothing, when Serg¢i Ivanovitch, who was taking an active 
part, invited him to go to the government of Kashin to the 
elections. 
_ Kitty saw that he was tired of the city, and urged him te 
go, and put an end to his indecision by having a deputy 
nobleman’s uniform made for him at an expense of eighty 
 cubles, And these eighty rubles spent on his uniform, formed 
the principle reason that induced him to go. ; 

On the fifth day occurred the election of the district marshal. 
The session was a stormy one in many particulars, In the 
district (uyezd) of Seleznevskoe, Sviazbsky was unanimously 
elected, and he gave a grand dinner the same evening. 

The principle election, that of marshal of the Department, 
did not take place- until the sixth day. ‘The great hall and 
the little hall were crowded with’ nobles in their uniforms, 
Many came for this only. ; ier 

Levin had followed his brother into the small hall, where 
men were smoking and lunching. He listened, and tried te 
follow the conversation of those who were talking. Sergéi 
Tvanovitch was the centre, around whom a number of mem 
‘were grouped. . 

Stepan Azkadyevitch, who had been taking a snack, came 
and joined this group. He wore his chamberlain’s uniform, 

“We hold the situation,” said he, twirling both his side- 
whiskers, “Serg¢éi Ivanovitch;” and after he heard Sviazh- 
sky’s plan, he agreed with him. 

«One district is enough, but let Sviazhsky pretend to be 
in opposition”; and all except Levin understood the mean- 
ing of his. words, *. a Sys ‘ 

‘Well, how is Kostia?’”’ he said, turning to Levins ‘So 
you came, it seems, in style.” 


“The long, nattow hall where the buffet was began to filh © 


‘ith people, and the excitement jnercased, for the decisive 
moment was approaching. 

The patty-chiefs, who knew how to get a” hold on the 
‘najority of the voters, were the most active; the others 


sought diversion, and prepared for the contest by — 


smoking, and pacing the hall in conversation with 

acquaintances. ip ati : L 
“Levin did not smoke, and was not hungry; and he pre- 
“ferred to avoid his friends because he had Ears 

of Vronsky in the uniform of Emperor's equerry. He tool 
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refuge near a window, and sat down, watching the variow 
groups, and listening to what was said around him, He wa: 
mortified because all, as he saw, were alive and taking action 
but he alone, with ‘the exception of a very old, toothies: 
gentleman i in a naval uniform, who sat near him, was wanting 
in interest and occupation. 

In the midst of the crowd he distinguished, in the old-styk 
uniform of major-general, the country gentleman with a 


. moustache whom he had met before at Sviazhsky’s. Theu 


eyes met, and they greeted one another cordially, 
“This is very eable,” said the old gentleman, "Yer 


‘ indeed! I remember very well having met you last year ai 


the house of Nikolai Ivanitch.” 

“Nul How goes your estate [khoxydistoo]?” 

“Da! all going to destruction,” replied the old gentlemat 
quietly, and with a satisfied air, as if this were the result 
he had always expected. - “And you, how does it happen tha’ 


_ you are taking part in our coup @etat? All Russia seem: 


to have assembled here. We have even chamberlains, anc 
perhaps mi ,’ said he, pointing to Oblonsky, whose tal 
and inaposing figure made quite a sensation. 

“Upon my word,” replied Levin, “I don’t understand why 
these nobelman’s elections are considered so important.” 

The old gentleman looked at him in amazement. 

“Da! What is there to understand? what importance ca 


they have? It’s a decaying institution which prolongs itset 


by the force of inertia. Look at all these uniforms; =e set 
justices of the peace, clerks, but no noblemen.” 
, then, do you attend the assemblies?” 

“From habit, to keep up relations; from a sort of mora 
obligation. Besides, I came on a question of persona 
interest.. My son-in-law needs a push; I must try to hel; 
him to get a place. But why do such people as that eainee! 

and he pointed out the orator whose sharp voice had struck 
Levin during the debates preceding the vote. 

*Tt is a new generation of dvorianstvo” [noblesse], - 

“Certainly new, but not dvoriansivo. They are land 

ieee but we are the pomyéshchiks.. But they are Ayling 
% the power as though they were nobles,”? 

me Then you think it an institution which is falling int 


Aa Ay 


“phere are ancient institutions which deserve to be re 


' es and. treated gently. We may not be worth much 
it, 


nevertheless, we lasted a thousand years. Suppos 
you lay out a new garden, are you going to cut down th 
Pegs San tree which has grown up on your land? No 

1 lay out yom walks and "ha flower-beds in such 


A! 
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way as to preserve intact the old oak. That institution will 
not be suppressed in one year. Nu! but how goes your 
khoydistoo?” ‘ 

“Da! not very brilliant; only five per cent.” 

“But you don’t reckon your own trouble; isn’t that 
worth something?” é ; 8 

“Pi tell you this much: I work a dee deal harder than T 
did when there was surface, and yet I get only five per cents 
and thank God for that. But my labour is all gratuitous.” 

““Why do we go on, then, if it is all loss?” 

“Yes, why? From habit, I suppose,” replied the pom- 
yéshchik, leaning his elbow on the window-sill. “I wili tell 
you something more; my only son is going to be a scholar, 
‘and not a farmer. I go on in spite of it all! Here I have 
just. planted an orchard this year.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Levin; “this is very true, For my part, 
I haven't deluded myself as to any profits of my labour for 
some time past. But one feels a sort of obligation to the 


earth. 
“Da vot? I will tell you still another thing. A neigh 
bour,” said the old gentleman, **5 merchant, came to see me. 
“We went over the farm, and then the garden. ‘Nu ! Stepan 
Vasilyévitch, your place is in order,’ said he, ‘but your 
garden has too much shade.’ But he found it in order, mind 
you. ‘My advice would be, cut down that linden. They 
only exhaust the ground. Here’s a thousand lindens. Each 
one will make two excellent basts, and basts sell well. Ift 
were you, I would cut some of °em down.’” q 
pie certainly would,” said Levin, iling, for he knew 
what these common-sense people were. “And with the 
money he would buy cattle, or perhaps a bit of ground, which. 
he would lease to the peasants. And so he makes a fortune. 
But you and I thank God if we keep our land, and are able 
to leave it to our children.” 
“You are married, I think?” 
_ “Yes,” replied Levin, with proud satisfaction: “Da! it 
js wonderful! We live without making any profit, obliged, 
like ancient vestals, to watch some holy fire.” 

‘The old gentleman smiled under his white moustache. 
Some people, like our friend Sviazhsky and Count Vron- 
sky, pretend to make something by agriculture; but so fax 
they have only succeeded in eating into their capital.” 

“Why shouldn’t we do like the merchants, cut down our 

ens for linden bast?” asked Levin, struck by the idea. 

“Da vot! because we guard the sacred fire, as you say.. 

Jt is not the business of the dooriansivo. And our work 

lies not here in these elections, but at home in our corner: 
5 . : : 
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It is a caste instinct that tells us what is necessary or not 
necessary. The muzhiks have theirs; a good muzhik will 
persist in hiring as much land as he can. No matter how 
bad it is, he will work just the same—even without profit.” 

“We are all alike,” said Levin. “Very, very glad to 
have met you!” he added, seeing Sviazhsky approaching. 

“Here we have met for the first time since we were io- 

rt at your house,” said the pomyéshchik to Sviazhsky. 
“Da! and we have been having.a talk.” ‘ 

“And doubtless have been: slandering the new order of 
things?” said Sviazhsky, smiling. ¢ F 

“One must relieve one’s mind,” 

XIX 
Sviazusxy took Levin’s arm, and together they approached 
@ proup of their friends, 

it was now impossible to avoid Vronsky.. He was stand- 
ing between Stepan Arkadyevitch and Sergéi Ivanovitch, and 
was looking straight at Levin as he came along. 2 $3 

“Delighted!” said he, offering his hand to Levin: “We 
met at the Princess Shcherbatskaia’s, didn’t we?’ 

““Yes, I remember our meeting perfectly,” answered Levin, 
growing purple; and he immediately turned to speak to his 
brother. Vronsky, smiling slightly, began to talk with 
Sviazhsky, apparently having no desire to continue his talk 
with Levin. But Levin, while he was speaking with his 
brother, looked at Vronsky, trying to think of something to 
say to him to make up for his rudeness. es 1 

A silence followed, during which Vronsky, since it was 
necessary to look at something, looked at Levin, at his legs, 
at his uniform, and then at his face; and seeing the gloomy 
ook in his eyes, said, for the sake of saying something: 

“How isit that you who live in the country are not a justice 
of the peace? Your uniform is not that of a justice, I see.” 

. “Because I think that justices of the peace are an absurd 
institution,” answered Levin gloomily, but all the time 
hoping for an opportunity to atone for his former rudeness. 

“I Aa not think so; on the contrary”—said Vronsky, 
surprised. ; ; Mv 

“Child’s play,” said Levin, interrupting; ‘“‘justices of the 
peace are no good! In eight years f never once have known — 
oue to make a proper decision. There’s a justice of the peace 
not far from me. I had a debt amounting to. two rubles; 
when I through with him, it had cost fifteen”; and went 
on to tell how a muzhih stole some flour from a miller, and 
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when: the miller charged him with it, the muzhik made a 
ealumnious complaint. : Bag Shee ‘ 

“Qh, this is such an original !” said Stepan Arkadyevitch; 
with his amygdaline smile. ‘Come on; it seems they are 
balloting.” é . ial : 

Levin was silent, and they entered the large hall. 

The old predvodiiel had dedided to be a candidate although 
he felt in the atmosphere that there. was some trick in pre- 
paration, and though he knew that at least one district would 
be opposed to him. - At the first ballot the rotmistr goardi, 
Mikhail Stepanovitch Snetkof, had a decided majority, and 
when he came in the nobles pressed around him, congratu- 
lating him. 

“Nu! is it over?” asked Levin of Sergéi Tvanovitch. 

“On the contrary, it is just begun,” replied Sviazhsky; 
taking the words out of his brother’s mouth, and smiling. 
“The opposition candidate may have more votes.” ‘ 

Levin was further plunged into a sort of melancholy. 
Thinking himself useless and unnoticed, he slipped out into 
the smaller hall, where, as before, he found consolation in 
watching the servants. The galleries were full of well- 
dressed ladies, who were leaning over the balustrades. en- 
deavouring notte lose a word that was said in the hall below, 
end around them was standing and sitting a throng of law- 
yers, professors of the gymnasiums, inspectors, and officers. 
‘As Levin stood near one group, he heard a lady saying to a 
lawyer, “‘How glad T am that I heard Koznuishef,” and 
she went on to praise his eloquence. Levin looked and 
listened and tried to understand what it all meant, and 
when he found it was impossible, he felt dull. He made up 
his mind. to leave, and went downstairs. 

The vote was counted, and Nevyedovsky, as had been 
planned, was government predvodiiel. Many ‘were happy; 
woany were satisfied, gay; many were enthusiastic; many 
were dissatisfied and unhappy. The old predovditel was in 
despair and could not disguise it. When Nevyedovsky went 
- gut of the hall, the throng surrounded him and expressed 
their enthusiasm towards him as they had done towards the 
governor when he opened the election, and as they had done 
towards Snetkof when he was elected. 4 
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Dw this day, the newly elected government predoodttel and 
‘ aN of the new party which triumphed with im, dined with 
ronskys ens, ‘ ee COAT 
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The count came to the elections because it was tiresom 
fn the country, and it was necessary for him to assert hi 
independence before Anna, and also because he wished t 
wender a service to Sviazhsky in return for similar favour: 
shown him, and last and principally, because he intendec 
strictly to fulfil the duties which he imposed upon himself a 
large proprietor. But he had never anticipated the intens 
interest which he would take in the elections nor the succes: 
with which he would play his part. He was one of th 
youngest men among the nobles, but he succeeded from th 
first in winning general good-fellowship, and he was not mis 
taken in supposing that he already inspired confidence. Thi 
sudden influence was due to his wealth and distinction, to th 
fine house which he occupied in town-~a house which an ok 
friend of his, Shirkof, the director of the Kashin bank, hat 
given up to him—and partly te an excellent cook whom hi 
brought with him, and to his friendship with the governor 
but above all to his simple and friendly manners, which wo! 
hearts for him in spite of the reputation he had acquired o 
being proud. He himself felt that with the exception of thi 
siliy Oe eames who had married Kitty Shcherbatskaia, an 
whe @ propos de boties [without reason] had been dispose 
foolishly to quarrel with him and say all manner of foolis! 
things to everybody whom he met, was disposed to pay hin 
homage, and to attribute to him Nevyedovsky’s success. H 
felt a certain pride in saying to himself that in three years 
if he were married, nothing should prevent him from present 
ing himself at the elections. ; . 
‘Towards the end of dinner the governor asked Vronsky t 
attend a concert, organized by his wife for the benefit of th 
brotherhood. This was before the war with Serbia. 
“There will be a ball afterwards, and yow shall see ou 
beauty. In fact, she is remarkable,” 
“Not in my line,” answered Vronsky in English, smiling 
but he promised to go. aaa 
- Just as they were lighting their cigars, on leaving the table 
_ ¥ronsky’s valet approached him, bringing a note on a tray 
_ “From Vozdvizhenskoe, by a special mesgenger,” said th 
man, With a significant expression. ~ Lot ees 
The note was from Anna, and Vronsky knew, before h: 
broke the seal, what was in it. He had promised, as th 
elections were to last five days, to return on Wednesday, bu 
it was now Saturday, and he knew that the letter would be 
fall of eee because he had not fulfilled his promise 
The one he sent off the day before to explain his delay ha 
evidently not been received. The tenor of the note was wha 
he expected; but its form was a great surprise, and extremel: 
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unpleasant to him. Ani was very sick, and the doctor 


feared inflammation. 

“tT shall go wild, here all alone. “The Princess Varvara 
is only a hindrance instead of a help. I expected you day 
before yesterday evening, and send a messenger to know 
what has become of you. I wanted to come myself, but 
hesitated, knowing that it would be disagreeable to yous 
Send some answer, that I may know what to do.” 

The child was ill, and she had wished to come herself. A 
sick daughter, and this hostile tone! } 

The contrast between this exacting love and the jolly com- 
pany struck Vronsky with great force; but he felt obliged 
to go, and he left by the first train that night, ; 


XXI 


Berore Vronsky’s departure for the elections Anna had 
made up her mind to endure the separation very stoically ; 
but the cold look with which he informed her that he was 
going away wounded her, and her good resolutions were 


_ shaken by it. 


“Je has the right to go when and-where he pleases. Not 
only to go, but to. abandon me. He has all the rights, but I 
have none!” — ; 

She tried to keep herself from thinking what she should do 
#f he abandoned her. She filled the days with occupations; 
at night she took morphine. To be sure, there was one 
remedy left, divorcee and marriage; and she began to desire. 
it, and resolved that when he or Stiva spoke about it again, 
she would no longer resist him on this point, as she had 
always done before. f 

With such thoughts she spent the five days of his absences 


“No kill time, she walked and talked with the Princess Varvara; 


visited the hospital, and, more than all, she read, read one 


- book after another. But on the sixth day, when the coach= 
man returned without, bringing ‘Vronsky, she felt that she 
‘had not strength enough left to think about him and what he 
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brought her word from Vronsky explaining his delay, she 
regretted her rash move. With horror she anticipated the 
repetition of that severe look which he would give her on his 
return—especially when he learned that his daughter had 
not been dangerously sick. Anna now acknowledged to 
herself that he would miss his liberty, perhaps, and find his 
chain heavy. But yet she was glad that he was coming; he 
would be there with her so that she should see him, so that 
she should know his every motion. 

She was sitting in the parlour, by the lamp, pending a new 
book of Taine’s, listening to the sound of wind outside. She 
heard his voice, and forgetting everything, joy filled her heart, 
and she ran to meet him. 

“How is Ani?” he asked anxiously, from the bottom of 
the stairs, as she ran swiftly down.. He was seated, and a 
lackey was pulling off his furred boots. 

“Much better.” 

“And you?” he asked, shaking himself. 

She seized his two hands, and drew him towards her, 
looking into his eyes. 

“Nu! I am very glad,” he said, coldly surveying her, her 
head-dress, her whole toilet, which, as he knew, had been 
put on expressly for him. 

These attentions pleased him, but he was too much ac- 


 eustomed to them; and that stony, severe expression which 


Anna so much dreaded ; remained on his face. 
“Nuf Iam very glad; and how are you?” he asked, 
issing her hand, r he had wiped his » which the 
eold had moistened. 

“Tt is all the same to me,” thought Anna, “‘if only he is 
here; and when he is here he cannot help loving me; he does 
not dare not to love me.” - ‘ 

The evening passed merrily in the presence of the Princess 
Varvara, who complained to him that when he was away 
Anna took morphine. 

“What can I do? I cannot sleep—my thoughts are dis- 
tracting; when he is here, I never take it—almost never.”’ 

Vronsky told about the elections, and Anna, by her ques- 
tions, cleverly led him to talk about what especially pleased 
him—his own success. Then she told him all the interesting 

that had happened since he went away, and took care 
to speak of nothing unpleasant, 

When the ce had passed, and they were alone, Anna, ~ 
prise shined she him at her feet again, wished to efface 

the unpleasant effect of her letter; she said: 

“Confess that you were co about my letter ‘cag 
did not believe me.” ; 
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As soon as she spoke she saw that though he was affection- 

ately disposed towards her, he did not forgive this. 

“Yes,” answered he, “your letter was strange. Ani was 
sick, and yet you wanted to come yourself.” 

“Both were true.” 
. “Da! and I do not doubt it.” 

“Yes, you do doubt. I see that you are angry.” 

“Not for one minute; but what vexes me is that you wild 
not admit that there are duties a : 

“What duties? Going to concerts?” 

“We won't talk about it.” 

“Why not talk of it?” c 

_ “only mean that imperious duties may meet us. Now 

for instance, I shall have to go to Moscow on business— 

‘Ach! Anna, why are you so irritable? Don’t you know that . 

_ T cannot live without you?” ; ; 

“Jf this is the way,” said Anna, changing her tone sud- 
denly, “‘you are tired of this kind of life. Daf you coms 
home one day and go away the next. ‘i 
ee ae this is cruel; I am ready to give up my whole 
ife—— : : 

‘She continued without listening to him: ; 

“Tf you are going to Moscow, I shall go with you; I 
shall not stay here alone. We must either live together o« 
separate.” ; 

“But you know I ask nothing more than to live with you, 
put for that it is necessary——” : 

“The divorce? I will write. Isee that I cannot continue 
%o live in this way. But I am going with you to Moscow.” 

‘You really threaten me; but all I ask in the world is not 
to be separated from you,” said Vronsky, smiling. As the 
count spoke these affectionate words, the look in his eyes was . 
not only icy but wrathful, like that of a man persecuted and 
exasperated. She saw his look and accurately read its 
meaning. is en 
_ “Tf this is so, then it is misfortune!” said this look; The 
expression was only momentary, but she never forgot it. - 

- Anna wrote to her husband to demand the divorce, and 
towards the end. of November, after separating from the 
Princess Varvara, who had to go to Petersburg, she went te 
Moscow with Vronsky. Expecting every day to. Alekséi 
Aleksandroviteh’s reply 4nd immediately afte to secure 
the divorce, they set up their establishment as though they 
-were married, » ; ‘ ; 


PART SEVEN 


I 


Tan Levins had been in Moscow for two months, and. the 
time fixed by competent authorities for Kitty’s deliverance 
was already passed, Kitty’s mother and Dolly, and mor 
than all, Levin. puns Conia not br without terror of th: 

proaching event, an gan to troubled and anxious 
but Kitty alone kept wonderfully calm and happy. Sb 
recognised in her heart the birth of a new feeling of love fo 
the child which she expected, and she entertained this feelin; 
with j joy. ‘The child already existed for her; he even mani 
fested his independence at times by causing her suffering 
et this strange, unknown pain brought only a smile to Kitty’: 


ips 

Ali whom she loved were with her, and ‘all were so good. te 
her, took such care of her, and tried so to make eve 
pleasant for her, that, if she had not known and felt that the 
end must soon come, this would have been the happiest anc 
best part of her life. Only one thing clouded her perfec 
_ happiness, and this was that her husband was not the sam 

as he had been when she loved him in the country. 

In the country she had loved his calm, gentle, and bos 
pitable ways. In the city she found hima hererenae 
Suspicious, uneasy, restless. 

But after all, what could he find to do here? He was no 
fond of cards. He did not go to the clubs. What, then 

_ remained for him to do? Was he to go on with his book’ 
' He intended to do this, and began to make researches is 
the public library; but, as he confessed to Kitty, the mor 
_ he had nothing to do, the less time he had, and that his in 
# terest’ in his work was flagging. 

One result of their life in Moscow was that there were nx 

more quarrels between them, either because city condition: 
_ Were different, or because both were beginning to be mor 
ei: and prudent: the fact remained that, since they lef 
} country, the scenes of jeslonsy: which they feared. migh 
egain arise were not repeated, — 
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In these circumstances one very important affair for them 
_both took place: Kitty had a meeting with Vronsky. 

Kitty’s godmother, the Princess Marya Borisovna, was 
always very fond of her, and wanted to see her. Kitty, 
though she was not going into society now, went with her 
father to see the old princess; and there she met Vronsky: 

“She exchanged some words with Vronsky, smiled when he 
valled the assembly at Kashin “our parliament,” to show 
that she understood the jest; then she addressed herself to 
the old princess, and did not turn her head until Vronsky 
rose to take leave. 

She was pleased to find that she was sufficiently mistress 
of her feelings to see Vronsky again with perfect: indifference. 

It was hard for Kitty to tell Levin that she had met Vron- 
sky, but still harder to tell all the details of the meeting. 

‘At first Levin listened gloomily, but her sincere eyes told 
him that she was satisfied with her behaviour, and he asked. 
her some questions, just as she wished him to do. When he 
had heard the whole story, even to the detail that she could 
not help blushing for the first second, and afterwards was 
ey perfectly at her ease, Levin grew extraordinary gay, and de- 
; clared that he was very glad of it, and that in future he should 
not behave so foolishly as he had done at the elections, but 
that when he met Vronsky again he should be as friendly as 
possible, : 
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“Pprsase don’t forget to call at the Bohls’s,” said Kitty as 
| her husband came to her room, about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, before going out, “I know that you are going te 

the club, because papa wrote you.” 
“Pm going to Katavasof’s.” ; 
“Why are you going so early?” 
“He promised to introduce me to Metrof, a famous scholat 
from Petersburg. I want to talk over my book with him.”. 
* He kissed his wife’s hand, and was about to go, when she 
stopped him. Lath . 
_ Kostia, do you know I have only fifty rubles left?” he 
“Nu! I will go and get some from the bank,” said he, 
with his well-known expression of vexation. — 
“Dor’t think I run into unnecessary expense: still, the 
money runs away. We must retrench somehow or other.” 
“Not at all,” said Levin, with a little cough, and looking 
askance upon her. . 
She knew this cough. Jt was a sign of strong vexation, 
not with her, but with himself, He was actually discon: 
; N f i 
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tented, not because much money was spent, but because it 
reminded him of what he wanted to forget. ay 

“JT have ordered Sokolof to sell the corn, and to get the 
rent of the mill in advance. We shall have money enough.” 

Levin went downstairs; and as soon as he got into the 
carriage, he no longer thought of the question of expense, 
but went over in his mind what he should say to the Petexs- 
burg scholar about his book. 

It was only during the early days of Levin’s stay in Mos- 

cow that the heavy bills worried him. He was quite used to 
it. When he took the first hundred-ruble note for the pur- 
chase of liveries for the servants, he remembered that a 
hundred rubles represented the wages of two workmen for 
@ year, or of three hundred day-labourers; and he asked’ 
himself if liveries were indispensable. The profound aston- 
ishment of the princess and Kitty at this question silenced 
him, At the second bill of twenty-eight rubles, for pro- 
visions bought for a family dinner, he hesitated less, though 
he still mentally computed the number of measures of oats 
represented by the money. After that, bills flew about him 
like little birds. Levin no longer asked whether the pleasure 
bought by his money was proportionate to his pains in getting - 
it: he forgot his principles, in the duty of selling his corn at 
the highest price possible, and no longer even thought of 
telling himself that the course he was pursuing would soon 
run him into debt. 

Only one thing seemed to him necessary—to have money 
enough in the bank to serve for the daily needs of the house- 
hold. But now his deposit at the bank was exhausted, and 
-he did not know at all when he could replenish it. The 
request which Kitty had just made troubled him; but he 
could arrange that by and by. He drove away, thinking 
| of Katayasof, and his approaching acquaintance with Metrof, 


ny 


Karavasor received Levin in his sitting-room: “Delighted 
to see gy bdatiushka, I heard the bell, and wondered if it 
could time. Nu!” And Katavasof in a few. words 
described his famous visitor, and then, taking him into his 
| library, presented him to a short, solid, very pleasant-looking 
man, This was Metrof, eke, ; 4 
“Da! here is the gentleman who is writing a book on the 
natural condition of the labourer in relation to the soil,” said 
- “TI am not a specialist, but it pleases measa . 
naturalist that he does not consider the human race outside 
of zoGlogical laws, but recognizes man’s dependence on his — 
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environment, and seeks to find in this dépendence the laws 
of bis development.” ; : f 
“That's very interesting,” said Metrof. - ie 
“I began simply to write a book on rural economy” {sel- 
skoe khozydistoo}, said Levin, blushing; “but in studying 
the principle instrument, the labourer, I arrived at a de- 
eidedly unexpected conclusion, in spite of myself.” 
_ And Levin expatiated on his ideas, trying the ground 
carefully as he did so, for he knew that Metrof had written 
an article against the current views on political economy; 
and how far he could hope for sympathy in his new views, he 
did not know, and could not tell from the scholar’s calm, 


“How, in your opinion, does the Russian labourer differ 
from that of other peoples?” asked Metrof. ‘‘Is it from 
the point of view which you call zodlogical? or from that of 
the material conditions in which he finds himself?” 

This way of putting the question proved to Levin how 
widely their opinions diverged: nevertheless, he continued 
to set forth his theory, which was based upon the idea that 
the Russian people could not have the same relation to the 
soil as the other European nations; and to prove this positions 
he hastened to add, that, in his opinion, the Russian people 
feel. instinctively predestined to populate the immense un- 
cultivated tracts stretching towards the East. 

“Tt is easy to form premature conclusions, and be mis- 
taken about the general destiny of a people,” said Metrof, 
interrupting Levin; “(and as to the situation of the labourer, 
it will always.depend on his relation to land and capital.” 

And without giving Levin time to reply, he explained how 
hig own views differed from those usually received. Levin 


was no such thing as rent; that for nine-tenths of Russia’s 
i millions, wages consisted in a bare subsistence, and 
that capital did not yet exist except as it was. represented by 
tools that were primitive. Metrof differed from the othex 
representatives of the school only in a new theory as te 
wages, which he demonstrated at length. 3 : 
Pevin listened with some disgust, and tried to reply. He 
wanted to interrupt Metrof, in order to express his ow 
opinions. But finally recognizing how utterly they di 
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“Qh, yes! Will you wakk im?” answered the Swiss, 
teline the visitor's skubc. 

“What a muissec!” Levin, drawing off one of 

his with a and gee bis bat m his hands. 


gloves 
“Nal why Gid I come? Nu! what am I gome to sey 


tirough the first parlour, he met the Countess Bohl 
at the door, who, with a perplexed and severe face, was 
gvine emderste ascrvent. When she saw Levi, she smiled, 
and guysted him to walk inio 8 bondsir, where voices were 


“Bow is your wife? Gave you been to the concert? We 
were not able to go. Mamma bad to atiend ihe requicm,= 


“Were you at the opers 5 

“Yes, I was.” 

“Yes, very ad: Began, as though it 
“Qwere entirely immmsterial what thoaght about him, to 
@epest what be had beard 5 times about the singer's 
ey a ‘When he had got throach, the colonel, 
eho Ratherto beld bis peace, also to speak about 
‘Gp, and Seok bis Gepartere. Levin also got up, but a nok 

Sutptise on the coumtess's face told him thai & wes et 


% 
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yet time for him to go. Two minutes more at least were 
necessary. He sat down. 


But as he thought what a foolish figure he was cutting, he * 


was more and more incapable of finding a subject of conver- 
sation. , 

“Are you going to the meeting of the committee?’ asked 
the countess. “They say it will be very interesting.” 

“TI have promised to go there to fetch my belle-swur,” 
replied Levin. : 

Silence again: the mother exchanged a look with her 
daughter. 

“Nu J it must be time to go,” thought Levin; and he rose, 
The ladies shook hands with him, and charged him with 
mille choses [a thousand. messages’’] for his wife, 

The Swiss, as he say on his shuba for him, asked his address, 
and wrote it gravely in a large, handsomely bound book. 

“Of course, it’s all the same to me; but how useless and 
ridiculous it all isl’? thought Levin, as he went to the place 
‘where the public meeting was held. 

Fle found many people there, and a number of acquaint- 
ances; among them, Sviazhsky, who had just come to town, 
and Stepan Arkadyevitch. After talking about various mat- 
ters, he joined his sister-in-law, and took her home. 

Finding Kitty well and peeess he went off to the club 
where he was to meet his father-in-law. 


12 
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Levin had not set foot in the club since the time when, 
having finished his studies at the university, he passed a 
winter at Moscow, and went into society. He remembered 
the club in a general sort of way, but had entirely forgotten 
the impressions which, in former days, it had made upon 
him, 


ex's Levin came into the dining-hall he found the tables 
almost wholly occupied. Among the guests he recognized 


friendly faces, the old ‘prince, and young Shcherbatsky, — 


Sviazhsky, Sergéi Ivanovitch, Nevyedovsky, Vronsky; and 
all, old and young, seemed to have left their cares with 


their furs in the hat-room, and to think of nothing but, of | 


enjoying the pleasures of life. 
"You come late,” said the old prince, extending his hand 


‘to his son-in-law over his shoulder, and smiling. “How is - 


.button-hole of his vest. 


‘Kitty?” added he, putting a corner of bis nap in into the 
ee She is well, and is dining with her two sisters.”° 


“AhV? the old story. Nu! there’s no room for us heres 


my 
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Da! burry up, and take that table there. They're all full 
[ishso a the prince, taking with ‘care a plate of ukhé 
~soup 

“Here, Levin,” cried a jovial voice from the other end of 
the room, It was Turovtsuin.. He was sitting with a young 
officer, and near him were two chairs tipped up. . Levin, with 
joy, went to join him. He always liked the good-hearted, 
prodigal Turovtsuin; and now, especially, the sight of him - 
was delightful, 

“These places were for you and Oblonsky. He will be 
here directly,” said Turovtsuin; and then he introduced him 
to the young officer with ‘bright, laughing tar 
from Petersburg. 

““Oblonsky is always late.” 

“Ah! here he is.’ 

*“You have only just come, haven’t you?”’ asked Oblonsky j 
of Levin, hurrying up to him, ‘Your health, Will you take 
vodka? Nu! come on.” — f ‘ 

Levin got up, and went with him to a long table, upon 
which a most select zaluska was set out. Stepan Arkadye- 
viteh, kc ar not finding any of the two-score kinds of 
drink to his mind, thought good to ask for a special eoncoc- 
tion, which a servant in livery hastened to get for him. _ 
_ Immediately after the ukhd, champagne was served. Levin 
was hungry, and ate and drank with great satisfaction ; and 
with still greater satisfaction he took part in the gay and 
lively conversation of his neighbours. Gagin, who had 
already taken four glasses of champagne, told a new Peters-. 
burg anecdote; and, though it was rather broad, it was so 
funny that Levin laughed uproariously, Stepan Arkadye- — 

vitch ordered more champagne, and then, taking his glass, 
drank to the health of a bald, ruddy, moustachioed gentleman 

at the other end of the table. ; 
nr Who is that?” asked Levin: 


“You met him at my house once, “don’t you remember? ae 


Good fellow.” 
_ Levin followed Oblonsky’s example, and took his lass: 
Stepan Arkadyevitch’s anecdote was also very diverting: 
Then Levin told his story, which likewise raised a laugh- 
_ Then the conversation turned on horses and races; and they 
told how Vronsky’s trotter, Atlas, had just won a prize. 
_ “And here he is!” said Stepan Arkadyevitch, towards 
| the end of the dinner, turning round in his chair to extend 
his rip <a to Vronsky, who was walking with a tall colonel of 
the Guards. Vronsky leaned towards Oblonsky, whispered 
some words in his ear with an air of good-humour, — = 
tended his hand with 2 facadly smile to Levin, = ; 
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“Very glad to meet you,” said he, ‘I looked for you 


everywhere after the election. But they told me you 
gone.” ‘ 

“Daf Iran away the same day. We have just. been 
speaking of your trotter. It.was a very fast race.”” 

“Dal hayen’t you race-horses too?” 

“J? No. My father had horses, and I know about them.” 

“Where did you dine?” asked Oblonsky. . 

“At the second table, behind the columns.” 

“He has been loaded down with congratulations. It’s 
very pretty—a second Imperial prize. I wish -F could 
only have the same luck at play as he does with horses. 
Nu! how they waste golden time! I am going to the Zn- 
fernalnaia,” said the tall colonel. 

“That's Vashvin,” said Vronsky to Turovtsuin, as he sat 
down in a vacant place near'them. Under the influence of 
_the wine and the social atmosphere of the club, Levin 
cordially with him about the better breeds of cattle, and was 
happy to feel no more hatred against his former rival. 


vi 


As Levin, in company with Gagin, quitted the dining-hall, 
he felt that his walk was singularly straight, and that his 
hands moved easily. In the large room he met his father- 
in-law. 

%’Nuf What do you think of our Temple of Indolence?” 
asked the old prince, taking his son-in-law by the arm, 
“Come, take a turn,” : 

“J ask nothing better: This is interesting.” nat 

‘The two men walked on, chatting and greeting their friends, 
and passed through ali the rooms—the main room, where 
there were men playing ecards; the divan-room, where others 
were having games of chess, and Sergéi Ivanovitch was talk- 
ing with someone; the billiard-room, where a gay group of 
players, among them Gagin, had gathered around several 
bottles of champagne. ‘They cast a glance at the Infernal- 
maia, where, at the gambling-table, Yashvin, surrounded by 
men betting, was already established. With hushed voices, 
they entered the reading-room. ‘A young man with s stera 
face was turning over the leaves of the papers under the 
lamp, while near by was a bald-headed general absorbed in 
-yeading. ‘They passed quietly into a room which the prince 
called the Hall of Wits, and there they found three gentle- 
men talking politics. f 

.. Levin went off to find Turoytsiun and Oblonsky; who wert 
sure to be gaye who ; torignas 


——_- > 
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Tarovtsuin was with the champagne-drinkers on the high 
flivan in the billiard-room, and Stepan Arkadyevitch and 


_Vronsky were talking in a corner near the door. 


“Not that she finds it tedious,” Levin heard in passing; 
but it’s the uncertainty, the indefiniteness of the situation:”’ 
He was about to pass on discreetly, but Stepan Arkadye- 


vitch called him. 


“Tevin,” said he: and Levin saw that there were tears 
in his eyes, as was always the case, either after he had been 
drinkin; a or when ke was touched; and just now it was 
both. “Levin, don’t go”; and he took him by the arm, 
and detained him. “He is my sincere, possibly my best, 


friend,” satd he, addressing Vronsky. ‘*You, too, are more 


like a kinsman and a friend to me. I want to bring you to 
gether, and see you friends. ,rou ought to be friends, be» 
cause you are both good men.” 

‘““There’s nothing left for us but to give the kiss of friend 


ship,” said Vronsky gaily, offering his hand to Levin, who 


pressed it cordially, 

“IT am very, very glad,” said Levin: 

“Waiter, a bottle of pcan ‘nied Oblonsky. 

“TY am also very glad,” said Vronsky. But, in spite of 
their mutual satisfaction, they did not know what to say. 

“Do you know, he doesn’t know Anna?” remarked Ob- 
lonsky 5 ‘rand I want to introduce him to her, Come on, 


Levin.” 


{ “Is i6 possible?” said Vronsky: ‘She will be very much 
pleased. I should beg you to come at once, but I am dis- 
éturbed about Yashvin, and I want to stay here till he ig 
thro 
he ing to lose?” 
2 SAT ag I am the only one who has any infiuenen 6 oves 
him,” said Vronsky; and, after a moment, he quitted them, 
“Nu? let us go to see "Anna tight away. Ha? She is at 
home. I promised her to bring you a long time ago. What 
‘pte you going to do this evening?” 
; “Dat nothing particular. Come on, if you wis 
“Agreed, Have my carriage brought,’ said ‘Oblonsky, 
madtening a lackey. 
- Levin went to the desk, paid the forty rubles which he 


‘bad lost at cards, gave his fee to the old lackey who was 


Mending by the door, and went down to the entrance, 
vit 


“Prince Ostonsxy’s carriage!” eried the Swiss in a voice 
of thunder. The carriage came up, and the two friends gog 


\s 


Ne “) 
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in. Only as long as the carriage was still in the courtyar 
did Levin continue to experience the feeling of clubbish com 
fort, of satisfaction, and of indubitable decorum, which ha 
surrounded him. But as soon as the earriage rolled out o1 
the street, the jolting over the uneven pavement, the cries o 
the angry izvoshchiks whom they met, and the sight of th 
red sign of a low public-house, brought him back to reality 
He asked himself if he were doing right in going to see Ann 
What would Kitty say? Stepan Arkadyevitch, as if h 
had divined what was passing in the mind of his companior 
eut short his meditations. d 

“How glad I am to introduce you to her! You kno 
Dolly has been wishing it for a long time. Livof goes to he 
house too. ‘Though she is my sister, I am bold enough t 
say that she is a remarkable woman. You will see it. He 
position is very sad, especially just now.” 

““Why do you say ‘especially now’?” 

“We are negotiating for a divorce, and her husband ‘| 
willing; but there are difficulties on account of the son; an 
this matter, which ought to have been settled long ago, - 
dragging on now these three months. As soon as the divor 
is granted, she will marry Vzronsky, and her position Wi 
become as regular as yours or mine.” 

“Where does the difficulty lie?” > 

“Ach! it is a long and tiresome story, everything is : 
undecided. But this is the pointe she has been waitir 
three months for that divorce here in Moscow, where ever; 
body knows her and him; and she doesn’t see a single wom 
but Dolly, because she doesn’t wish to impose herself ¢ 
anyone, What do you think? That fool of a Prince: 
Varvara sent word to her that she left her for propriety 
sake. Any other woman than Anna would .have gone - 
ruin; but you shall see how she lives, how dignified a1 
calm she is.” i 

At this moment, the carriage entered a courtyard: Step: 
Arkadyevitch rang at the door before which they had stoppe 
and, without inquiring whether the mistress of the house w 
at home, went into the vestibule. Levin followed him, mo 
and more uneasy as to the propriety of the step he was takin 
He saw, as he looked at himself in the glass, that he was ve 

* red in the face; but he knew that he was not tipsy. He we 
upstairs after Oblonsky. On the second floor a serva 
received them with a bow; and Stepan Arkadyevitch ask 
him, as though he were a connection, “Who is with An 
Arkadyevitch?” and received the answer:.‘‘Mr, Vorkuyel 
. Where are they?” f . 

‘. "In the library.” ; 2 
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They passed through a small, wainscoted dining-room, and 
me to the library, dimly lighted by a single lamp with a huge 
ade. A reflector-lamp on the wall threw its rays on a full- 
igth portrait of a woman, which instantly attracted Levin's _ 
tention, It was the portrait of Anna, painted by Mikhailof - 

Italy. While Stepan Aveadveritanc ae went on, and the 
an’s voice which had been heard, ceased speaking, Levin 
90d looking at the portrait which shone down from its 
ame, and he could not tear himself away. He forgot: 
nere he was; and, not hearing what was said, he kept his 
es — on the wonderful portrait. It was not a cage 
it a living, beautiful woman, with her dark, curling hair, 
re ers and hands, and a pensive half-smile on her 
vely lips, and gazing at him triumphantly and yet tenderly 
om her entrancing eyes. Only because it was me alive did 
seem more beautiful than life itself. 

“I am very glad,” [ya otchen rada}, said a voice suddenly 
hind him, evidently addressed to him—the voice of the 
me woman whom he admired in the picture. 

It was Anna, who had been concealed by a lattice-work of 
imbing-plants, and who rose to receive her visitor. 


VOI 


1g advanced towards him, and did not conceal the pleasure 
hich his visit. caused.. With the ease and simplicity of 
woman of the best society, she extended to him a smail, 
\ergetic hand, introduced him to Vorkuyef, and mentioned 
i jen the girl who was seated with her work near the 
OLE. 

“*¥ am very, very glad’’; and in these heat Ee, spoken | 
y her, Levin found an extraordinary significance, “I have 
nown you and liked you for ever so long, thanks to Stiva 
ad your wife. I knew her a very short time, but she gave 
the impression of a flower, a lovely flower. And to 
ink! she will soon be a mother!” 

She talked without haste, looking from Levin to her 
rother, and putting her visitor at his ease, as if they had 
aown one another from childhood, 

Oblonsky asked if smoking was allowed. 

“tay is why we have taken refuge in Alekséi’ s study,” 


How are you to-day?” said Stiva. 
well; a little nervous, as usual,” 
“Taare it _ extraordinarily good?” said Stepan Arkatiernis 
Levin’s admiration of the portrait. . 
SE never saw anything so perfect,” 


* z 1 
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' “An extraordinary likeness, isn’t it?” added ‘Vorkuyef. 

Levin looked from the portrait to the original. - Anna’s 
face lighted up with a glow that was wholly its own. Levin 
tooked at her attentively. He blushed, and, to conceal lis 
ert asked Madame Karénina when she had seen 
Dolly. j 
“Dolly? She was here yesterday, highly indignant at 
Grisha’s Latin teacher at the gymnasium. Have you been 
at the club?” said Anna to her brother, leaning towards 
him, so as to speak in a low tone. 

“Da, da! there is a woman,” thought Levin, absorbed 
in contemplating that sensitive face, which, as she talked 
with Stiva, expressed in turn curiosity, anger, and pride, 
But Anna’s emotion was fleeting. She half closed her eyes, 
as if to collect her thoughts, and, turning towards the English 
girl, said in English: - 

“Please order the tea in the drawing-reom.” 

The child rose, and went out. ; 

“Nut has she passed the examination?” asked Stepam 
Arkadyevitch. _- ; 

“Perfectly. She is a very capable girl, and a lovely 
character.” ‘ 

“You will end by loving her better than your own 
daughter.” 

“That’s just like a man; In love, thert is no such thing 
as more or less. I love my child in one way, and this girl in 
another.” cova 

Levin was struck by a new feature in this remarkable, 
fascinating woman. Besides wit, grace, beauty; she had 
sincerity. Levin cast a final glance, at the marvellous 
portrait, while Anna took her brother’s arm, and a feeling 
of tenderness and pity came over him. She let the two 
gentlemen pass into the parlour, while she remained behind 
to speak to Stiva.' fe 5 

During tea, a pleasant conversation full of ideas was 
carried on. ‘There seemed to be no lack of subjects at any 
moment; but it was felt that there was time to say all that 
anyone wanted to say, and each was willing to let the other 
talk; and all that was said had a special interest for Levin. 

He listened to Anna, admired her intelligence, the culti- 
vation of her mind, her tact, and her nat +; and while 
he was listening and talking, he was thinking about her and 
ber inmost life, and trying to read her thoughts. " 

He who formerly had judged her so severely, now thought 
‘only how to excuse her; and the idea that she was not happy, 
and that Vronsky did not understand her, weighed heavily 
on him, It was more than eleven o'clock when Stepan 
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Arkadyeviteh rose to go. Vorkuyef had already left some 
bob cee Levin rose, too, but with regret, 

his hand, and her eyes twinkled. “Tell your 
wife: other mt toy e her as T have always done: and if she can- 
not forgive me my situation, tell her how I hope she may. 
never pardon me; for to pardon, it is necessary to understand 
what I have suffered: and God preserve her from that!’ 


“Da? 1 will surely tell ‘her,” answered Levin, and the 
eclour came into his face, 


1D.¢ 


Levin went home, never ceasing to think about Anna, re- 
calling the smallest incidents of the evening, bringing back 
all the charm of her face, and understanding her situation 


better and better, and, at the same time, feeling the deepest 
commiseration for her. 


Levin found his wife sad and absent-minded. The dinner 
of the three sisters had been merry; but afterwards they 
bad waited and waited for him, and the evening had seemed 
long toe them: and now Kitty was alone, 

“*Neu! what hast thou been doing?” she asked him. 

“Nu! I met Vronsky at the club, and I am very glad of 
it. Everything went off smoothly, ‘and hereafter there will 
be no more trouble between us; though I don’t intend to 
seek his society.” As he said these words, he blushed; 
for, im order not to “seek his society,” he had gone toe Anna’s 
house when he left the club. ‘“‘Here we say the peasantry 
drink; but I don’t know which drink more, the peasantry, 
or men in society. The peasantry drink on festival days,. 
but——” 

Kitty was not interested in the question how much the 


peasantry drink. She saw her husband’s face change, and: 
she oie wanted to know the reason. ~ 


“Wu! where else hast thou been?” 

*% Stiva bothered me to go with him to Anna ‘Asaadyoest 8377: 
answered he, blushing more and more, with now no longer’ 
g@ doubt as to the impropriety of his visit. 

Kitty’s eyes opened wide and flashed lightning at the, 
mention of Anna; but she restrained herself, and, concealing 
her anger, merely said: “Ah!” 

“**You are not going to be vexed betause I went? Stiva 

me so persistently ; and Dolly wanted me to, a8, 


eae “Oh, no!” Bais she; but in her’ eyes it saw a look which, ae 
- ‘boded little good, 
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“She is a very charming woman, who is to be pitied,” 
continued Levin; and he described the life which Anna led, 
and gave her message of remembrance to Kitty, 

“Da! of course she is to be pitied,” said Kitty when 
he had finished. ; 

He went to undress. When he came back, Kitty had not 
stirred. She sat in the same place, looked at him as he 
approached, and burst into tears. Z 

“What's the matter?” he asked, with some annoyance; 
for he understood the cause of her tears. 

“You are in love with that horrid woman. She has be- 
witched you. I saw it in your eyes. Yes, yes! Whiat 
will be the end of it? ‘You were at the club; you drank 
too much; you gambled; and then you went—where! No! 
this shall not go on, We must leave. I am going home 
to-morrow !”? 

It was long before Levin could pacify his wife; and he 
succeeded only by promising her to avoid Anna. They 
talked till three o’clock in the morning. Only when it 
was three o’clock were they sufficiently reconciled to go to 
sleep. 


x 


Arver having said good-bye to her visitors, without sitting 


down, Anna began to walk up and down the full length of 
her apartments. One thought, and one only, possessed 
her: 

“Why has he spent the whole evening away? He told 
Stiva that he could not leaye Yashvin, but had to watch 
him while he played. Is Yashvin a baby? It must be true: 
he never tells lies. But there’s something else back of it, 
He is always glad to invent some excuse for attending to 
other duties. I know this, I don’t object to it, but what 
need has he to assert it so? He wants to show that his love 
for me must not interfere with his independence! But the 
proof is not necessary. I must have his love. He musi 
‘understand the wretchedness of the life I lead. Why am I 
livmg? I am not living—only dragging out life, in hope of 
a turnjin affairs, which never, never comes. And Stiva says 
that he can’t go to Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, and I can’t 
write again, Still no answer, I cannot do anything. [£ 
can’t begin anything, or make any changes, but only con- 
trol myself, wait, and invent amusements—this is 
family, my reading, my writing; but it is all only to deceive 
myself, like this morphine. He ought to be sorry for me,” . 
she said; and tears of pity at her own lot filled her eyes. . . 

‘. ‘ % 
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A well-known bell rang; and instantly Anna wiped her 
eyes, put on an air of great calmness, and sat down near the 
Jamp with a book. 

Vronsky came in with a bright, contented air; 

“Nu? you weren’t lonesome, were you? It’s a terrible 

m, gambling.” r 

“Ah, no! TI have given up being lonely. Stiva and Levin 
have been here to see me.’ 

“Da! I knew that they intended to come. Nu! how do 
you like Levin?” he asked, as he sat down near her, 

“Very much, They have only just gone, How about 
Yashvin?” 

“He had won seventeen thousand rubles. I led ‘him 
away, but he escaped from me, and went back again; and 
now he’s losing.” 

“Then, why did you abandon him?” said Anna, suddenly 

her eyes to his. The expression of Vronsky’s face 
was cold and unpleasant. “You told Siva that you were 
going, to stay, to keep him from playing. Now you abandon 
“Tn the first place, I did not commission Stiva to say that; 
and, in the second place, I am not accustomed to tell lies; 
and chiefly, I stayed because I wanted to,” he answered 
angrily. “Anna, why do you do so?” added he, after a 
‘moment’s silence, holding out his hand to her, in ee hope- 
that she would place hers in it. f 
She was glad of this appeal to her love, but some Sha! 
spirit of evil kept her back. 
“Of course you stayed because you wanted to: you always t 
do as you please. But why tell meso? What is the good?” 
answered she, growing more and more heated, 3 
Vronsky drew back his hand, and his face became more 
set than before. 
“For you this is a matter of obstinacy,” she cried, seeing 
the expression of his face. “For you the question is to see 
whether you will win the victory over me. But the question 
for me——”’ and again the sense of her pitiable lot came 
over her, and she almost sobbed. “If you knew what it 
meant for me when I feel, as I do now, that you hate me— 
hae hate me! If you knew what it meant for me! If you 
_ knew how near I am to ruin every moment! how I fear— 
how I fear for myself,” and she ‘turned away to hide her 
' sobs, 

“But what’s all this for?’’ said Viunskcy, alarmed at this ; 
ie , and leaning towards Anna to take her hand, and 
_ kiss it. “Do I seek outside diversion? Don’t T avoid the 
i _ Bociety of women?”. 


| \ 
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“As if that were alll” said she. 

“Nu! Tell me what I must do to make you happy. I 
am ready for anything to spare you one pang,” said he, 
moved to see her so unhappy. - ra 

“It’s nothing, nothing,” she replied. “I myself don’t 
know. It’s the loneliness: it’s my nerves. Nu! Don't let’s 
talk about it any more. Tell me what happened at the races. 
You haven’t told me anything about it,” said she, attempt- 
ing to conceal the pride she felt at having made this imperious 
man bow before her. 

Vronsky asked for some supper, and as he was eating de- 
scribed to her the incidents of the races; but from the sound 
of his. voice, and from his glance that grew colder and colder, 
Anna understood that she was to pay for the victory that 
she had just gained, and that he would not pardon the words, 
“T am near a terrible ruin, and I fear for myself.” I¢ waz 

| a dangerous weapon, which she must not use again. Sha 
felt that there was looming up between them a spirit of con- 
flict, which she, no more than Vronsky, had power to control 


XI 


Ag five o’clock the noise of a door opening awakened Levin 
suddenly, Kitty was not there, and behind the curtaim 
which :divided the chamber he saw a light and he heard hes 
steps. 

“What's the matter? Kitty, what is it?” 

' Nothing,” answered she, appearing with a candle in hee © 
hand. and smiling at him significantly. “I don’t feel quite 
-well.”” 

“What! Is this the beginning? Must. we send?” ex-~ 
claimed he in alarm, looking for his clothes, te dress aa 
quickly as possible, 

. “No, no, it’s nothing; I did not feel quite well; it’s all 
nen now,” said she; and she smiled, and pressed both his 
hands, 

Going back to bed, she put out the light, and lay dowa 
again. Levin was so tired, that in spite of the alarm which 
he felt at seeing his wife appear with a light in her hand, he 
fell asleep again at once. It was only afterwards that he 
‘realized the calmness of her spirit, and appreciated all that 
was passing in her dear, gentle heart as she lay thugs motion-. 
i near him, awaiting the most solemn moment of a woman's 

ey - - ; P 

. About seven o’clock, Kitty, hesitating between the fear of 

-waking him and the wish to speak to him, at last touched bis 

_ shoulder, and gently shook him, — ; 3 
& 
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- “i<ostia, don’t be afraid; it’s nothing; but E think— 
Lizavyeta Petrovna had better be called.” EGUINGS 

‘The candle was again lighted. She was sitting on the 
bed, holding the knitting that she had begun the day before, 

Dear, don’t be alarmed. I’m not in the least afraid,” 
Baid she, seeing her husband’s terrified face; and she pressed 
his hand to her heart and lips. 

Levin leaped from bed, hurried on his dressing-gown; 

Kitty looked at him, and smiled. ve , 

“T have sent for mamma. Now go quick, and get Liza- 
vyeta, Petrovyna—Kostia—it’s nothing—it is all over.’” 

She let go of his hand. 

“Ne, oof { please go. Pdsha is coming: I want nothing,” 
.And, to his great astonishment, Levin saw her take up her 
work again. As he went out of one door, Pasha, the maid, 
came in at the other, and he heard her give directions for 
arranging the room. Having dressed, and‘ ordered his car- 
.Tiage, since it was too early for izxvoshchiks, he found her 
‘walking up and down, and talking to two maids. 

“Pm going for the doctor right away. Lizavyeta Petrovna 
has been sent for, but I will call there. There’s nothing 
more, is there?- Oh, yes—Dolly!” 

She looked at him without hearing, and motioned him with 
her hand. “Yes, yes, go,” said she. And as he passed 
through the parlour, he heard a groan which made his heart 
stand still, : 

XII 4 
fam candies had‘ burned down to their sockets, and Levin 
was listening to the doctor’s discourse on the charlatanism 
‘of magnetizers, when an unearthly cry stopped him, He . 
sat petrified, not daring to stir, looking at the doctor with 
‘alarm, ‘The doctor bent his head, as if to hear better, and 
smiled with an air of approbation. Levin had reached the 
point where nothing could surprise him. He went back 
fo the sick-room on tiptoe. Evidently, there was some 

. What, he did not know, and did not care to know. 

But he saw it by the grave expression of Lizavyeta Petrovna’s 

pale face. Her eyes were closely fixed on Kitty. The poor 

‘ereature turned her head towards him, and sought with her 
moist hand to take his and press it on her forehead. 

“Don’t go, don’t go! I am not afraid,” said she quickly, 

| Mamma, take away my earrings: they bother me. You 

| aten’t afraid. Lizavyeta Petrovna, quick, quick!” She — 
| spoke rapidly; and tried to smile; but suddenly her face grew 
seonvulsed, and she pushed him away. “This is terriblet 
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_J shall die, I shall die!” Then came the same unearthly 


ery. ne 

Lea seized his head in his hands, and rushed. from the 
room. . 
“Doctor, what does that mean? My God!” he said; 
seizing the doctor’s arm as he went in. ° A : 

“Tt is the end,” replied the doctor; and his face was se 
serious, as he said this, that Levin thought he meant that 
Kitty was dead. : : 3 

Not knowing what would become of him, he went back to 

the bedroom, expecting to die with his wife, . Suddenly the 
eries ceased. He could not believe it, but he could not 
doubt; and he heard a gentle rustling and a hasty breathing, 
and his wife’s voice, as she whispered, with an ineffable expres- 
sion of happiness, “It is over!” — ‘ 

He raised his head: she looked at him, as she lay there, 
beautiful with a supernatural beauty, and tried to smile at 
him, one hand resting on the counterpane. 

_ “Fe lives, he lives! da/ it is a boy! Don’t be worried,” 
Levin heard Lizavyeta’s voice saying, while with a trembling 
hand she slapped. the little one’s back. ee 

And amid the silence was heard a voice, absolutely different 
from any that had ever spoken in the room. It was the 
bold, decided, imperious, almost impertinent, voice of the 
new human being, which had come whence on one knew, 


RUT 
Tar affairs of Stepan Arkadyevitch had reached a critical 


stage. 

He had spent the money brought by the sale of two-thirds 
of the timber, and the merchant would not advance any— 
thing more; as. Dolly, for the first time in her life asserting 
her rights to her personal property, had refused her signature 
to the contract when it was proposed to give a receipt for 
_.the sale of the last third of the wood. Ali the salary was 

used up for household expenses, and for the payment of un- 
avoidable debts. ‘There was absoluely no money tc be had, 

It was disagreeable and awkward, and Stepan Arkadye- 
_ itch felt that it ought not to be continued. The reason of 

it, in his opinion, layin the fact that he got too small a 
salary. The place which he held had been very good five 
years before, but it was so no longer. | bray 
He to be obsequious, and to look around; and at the 
end of the winter he discovered a very good place, and 
- matured his attack upon it, beginning at Moscow through his 
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unheles, his aunts, and. his friends, and then, when success 
seemed assured, he himself went down to Petersburg. 

This place was worth from seven to ten thousand rubles a 
aed and Oblonsky could accept this position, and not resign 

is present duties, Everything depended upon two ministers, 
a lady, and two Jews; and, although they were ready to 
grant what he wished, he had to go to Petersburg to solicit 
their aid. After faithfully promising Anna that he would 
see Karénin about the divorce, he extorted fifty rubles from 
Dolly, and set out for Petersburg. 
» Karénin received him in his library; but he was obliged 
to listen for some moments to the exposition of a project 
for reforming the status of Russian finance before he could 
put in a word about his personal affairs and about Anna. 

“Ach! By the way,” said Oblonsky, after a moment’s 
silence, “I shall beg of you, in case you should meet Pomor- 
sky, to say a word to him for me. I want to be appointed 
member of the Commission of the Combined Agencies of the 
Credit-Balance of the Railroads of the South.” Stepan 
Arkadyevitch could mention with great rapidity the name of 
the position to which he aspired. He knew it by heart. 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch asked what the functions of this 
new commission were to be, and then he reflected. It seemed 
to him that the existence of this commission was directly 
opposed to his projects of reform. But as the operations 
of this commission were very complicated, and his own 
projects of reform occupied a very vast field, he felt that he 
could not settle this question at a glance. 7 

“Da! certainly; but it seems to me that Bolgarinof would - 
be more influential.” , 
_ “Bolgarinof is well disposed,” Oblonsky hastened to say; ~ 
and he blushed as he thought uneasily of the visit which he 
had made that very morning to this Jew. To think that 
he, Prince Oblonsky, a descendant of Rurik, after waiting 
two hours in the ante-room, had been received with obsequious 
politeness by this Bolgarinof, who had ill-concealed his 
jriumph at having a prince among his other solicitors, 


be 


XIV | 


*“Now, I have yet one more thing to talk over with you; 

and you know what it is about—Anna,” said Stepan Arkad- 
“yevitch, shutting out disagreeable memories. | is 

+ When. amet pre os mame, Karénin’s face. 
Bi ly changed, an on an expression of corpse-like — 
rigidity in place of its former vivacity; ahaha 


ao. 
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ese 


“What more do you want of me?” said he, turning about 
oa his armehair, and shutting his pince-nez. : 

“A decision—some sort of a decision, Alekséi Aleksan- 
drovitch. I address you, not as a statesman, but simply 
as a man, and a good man, and a Christian. You ought | 
to have pity on her.” oe ; 

‘Im what way could I properly?” asked Karénin quietly, — 

*If you saw her as I do—tI have seen her all winter-you | 
would pity her. Her position is cruel,” | 

“7 thought,” said Karénin suddenly, “that Anna Arkad- | 

evna had obtained all that she wished.” . | 

“Ach! What is past is past; and you know what she is © 
now waiting for and hoping for is e divorce.” . 

“But I understood, that in case I kept my son, Anna 
Arkadyevna refused the divorce. I consider it settled,” said 
he, with more warmth. 

“Bor God’s sake, don’t get angry,” said Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch. ‘This is not settled. The affair stands thus: When 
you separated, you granted her everything—her freedom, 
even a divorce if she wanted one. She refused everything. 
But the reality and time have shown her that her position 
is pai and intolerable.” 3 

“Anna Arkadyevna’s life cannot interest me,” said Karéning 
raising his eyebrows. 

“Permit me to disbelieve that,” replied Stepan Arkadye« 
vitch gently. “Her position is painful to her, and without 
any escape whatsoever. She deserves it, you say. She 
acknowledges that, and does not complain. She says that 
whe should never dare to ask anything of you. But I, and 
all of her relatives, all who love her, beg and implore you 
to have pity on her, Why should she suffer? Whose 
advantage is it?” 4 
“You seem to accuse me of being the cause of her suffers 


gs.” “ go 
 * Das not at all, understand me,” said Stepan Arkadyevitcha 
“I merely say this. Her position is painful; and you can 


yelieve it, and it will not cost you anything. Then, too, you 


have promised. Let me arrange the matter: you shall have 


“no trouble about it.”’ 


“My consent has been already given.” Karénin’s tremb: 
ling lips could hardly utter the words. 

“Ghe leaves all to your generosity. She asks, she implores * 
for only one thing—to be relieved from this unendurable, 
position in which she has placed herself, She asks for hey’ 
son, Alekse¢éi Aleksandrovitch, you are a good man, Just 


enter for a moment into her feelings. ‘The question of the . 
divorce is for her a matter of life or death. if you had not. 
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given your promise, she would have been resigned, and lived 


- in the eountry. But you’ did give your promise; and she 


wrote you, and came to Moscow. And there in Moscow, 
where every familiar face was a knife in her heart, she has 
been living for six months, every day expecting an answer, 
Her situation is that of a condemned criminal, who for 
months bas had the rope around his neck, and does not know 
‘whether he is to expect pardon or execution. Pity her—and, 
besides, I will take care to arrange all—vos scrupules.” - 

“T am not speaking of that,” said Alekséi ‘Aleksandro- 
vitch, with some disgust; “but I have perhaps promised ; 
more than I have the right to promise.” 

“Then, you refuse to do what you have promised?” 

“TI never refused to do all that I could; but I must have 


.time to consider.” 


“No, Alekséi ‘Aleksandrovitch; > gaid Oblonsky, leaping 
to his feet, “I do not wish to believe this. She is as unhappy 
oe it is ‘it is possible for 2a woman to be; and you cannot refuse 


ri carénin put his hand in that of Stepan Arkadyevitch, and 
said, after a moment’s reflection: 

“I must have time to think about it, and seek for lights 
You shall have my final answer day after to-morrow.” 


xV 


Sreran ARKADYEVITCH was going out when Kornéi came 

fn, and. announced, “‘Sergéi Alekseyévitch.” 
“Who is Sergéi Alekseyévitch ?” Oblonsky began to ask, 

for a moment not remembering. ah 
* Ach, Serozha!” he exclaimed; **and here was I, thinking 


' ft was some direkior of a department,” he ‘said to 


Anna begged me to see him.” 
And he recalled the sad, timid way in which Anna had 
said to him: “You will see ‘him, and can find out what he is 
, and where he is, and who i is taking eare of him,” - 
ry, he is no longer Serozha: he is full-grown Sergéi 


alckecteviteh,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch with a smile, as a 


handsome, tall, robust boy, dressed. in a kurtotchka [jacket] - 
and long pantaloons, came in. He bowed to his uncle as to, 


@ stranger. Then, as he remembered him, he reddened, 


turned away angrily, and held out his school-notes to his, 
father. : 
“Nu! that is s excellent,” ‘ad Karénin: you can g° ae 


- play.” 
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The boy, blushing, flew away like a bird. 

Stepan Arkadyevitch, shortly after, as he went out, found 
the boy playing on the stairs, and asked him how he was 
getting along in his classes at school. Serozha, out of -his 
father’s presence, talked freely. 

“JT have a railroad now,” he said, in answer to one of his 
questions. “Just see! These two are sitting on the seat; 
they are passengers; and there is one man trying to stand on 
the seat; and they are all going, and the doors open in front. 
Na! and here it’s very hard for the conductor.” 

“Ts that the one standing?” asked Stepan Arkadyevitch, 
amused. 

“Yes. He has to be bold and skilful, because the train 
comes to a stop very sudden, and he might get thrown over.” 

“Da! this is no joke,” said Stepan Arkadyevitch sadly, 
as he looked at the boy’s bright eyes, which were like his 
other’s, and which bad already lost their childish look of 
innocence. ; 

“Do you remember your mother?” he asked suddenly. 

“No,” answered the child quickly, turning red; and his 
unele could not make him talk any more, 


XVI 


SrepaN ARKADYEVITCH, as usual, did not devote his time 
exclusively to business at Petersburg. He came, he said, to 
refresh himself, after musty Moscow. For Moscow, in spite 
of its cafés-chantants, and: its omnibuses, was still only a 
sort of marsh, in which one became morally bogged: ra 
Stepan Arkadyevitch had met one of his friends, Bartny- 
sansky, who now spent fifteen thousand rubles, and whose 
influence was rapidly increasing. Stepan Arkadyevitch was” 
talking with him, and said: i 
“You seem to have some connection with Mordvi f 
You might say a little word to him in my behalf. It is a 
place which I should like to have, member of the commis- 
sion-———"”’ ‘i ue c 
“Nu! E won't forget, only what pleasure can you have in 
attending to this railroad business with the Jews?- That’s 
always a wretched business.” Saree 
“ need money: I must have something to live on? . 
“But don’t you live, then?” ‘ 
Yes, but in debt.” er 
“Much?” asked Bartnyansky sympathetically, 
“Yes: twenty thousand rubles.” + gel 
Bartnyansky broke out into a gay laugh. 


{ 
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. “Happy mortal! I have a million and a half of debts. 


and not a ruble; and, as you see, I live all the same.” ° 


And Stepan Arkadyevitch saw that this was not mere 
‘words, but was actually true; and he found many others in 
the same condition. Zhevakhof had three hundred thousand 
rubles of debts, and not a Kopek. Petrovsky had spent five 
millions, and yet had only twenty thousand salary. - 

Petersburg had a delightful physical influence on Stepan 
Arkadyevitch. It made him feel younger. He felt as if 
ten years had been givento him. . . 

The relations between Stepan Arkadyevitch and Betsy 
Tverskaia had been strange for a long time. The day after 
his interview with Karénin, Stepan Arkadyevitch went to see 
her; and he was glad to have the Princess Miagkaia interrupt 
@ call which was beginning to bore him: . ; 

“Ah, here you are!” said the stout princess, when she 
saw him. “Nu! And how is your poor sister? Do not 
look at meso. Since women who are a thousand times worse 
than she throws stones at her, I think she did quite right. 
I can’t forgive Vronsky for not letting me know that she was 
in Petersburg. I should have gone to see her, and gone with 
hereverywhere. Give hermy love. Nw! tell me about her.” — 

“Dal Her position is a very painful one,” Stepan Arka- 
dyevitch began; but the princess, who was following out 
her idea, interrupted him: “She did what everybody but 
myself does and hides. But she was not willing to lie, and 
she did right; and she has at least bettered herself in having 
forsaken that imbecile—I beg your pardon—your brother- 
in-law. E:verybody said he was a genius; A genius! I was 
the only one who said he was a goose; and people have come 
to be of my opinion, now that he has: taken up with the 
Countess Lidia and Landau, I should like not to agree with | 
everybody—it’s stupid; but this time I can’t help it.” A 

“Perhaps you can explain an enigma, ‘Yesterday, talking | 
of the divorce, my brother-in-law said to me-that he could 
hot give me an answer without reflection; and this morning 
Treceived an invitation from Lidia Ivanoyna for this evening,” 

“Nu!” cried the princess, delighted. “They will consult 
Landau.” : Orit tae 
“Why, who is Landau?” { ; z 

* What! you don’t know Jules Landau—le fameux Jules | 
Landau, le clairooyant ? Landau, you must know, was com- 
| més [agent] of a mercantile house at Paris, He went one day 
| to see a doctor, fell asleep in the waiting-room, and, while - 
_ he was asleep, gave advice to all the sick—most astonishing 
| advice. Then the wife of Yuri Melyedinsky took him tc — 

their house, and they brought bim to Russias He treats 
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everybody. He cured the Countess Bezzubof; and she fell 
ao in love with him, that she has adopted him." ’ ; 
“iow! adopted him?” ~ 
“ves, I mean adopted. He isn’t Landau any more, but — 
Count Bezzubof. But Lidia—and I like her very much, 
in spite of her crankiness—must, needs be smitten with him; 
and nothing that she and Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch take up 
is decided without consulting him, ‘Your sister’s fate is, 
therefore, in the hands of Landau alias Count Bezzubof.”" 


KVIL 


Arver an excellent dinner. with Bartnyansky, followed by 

several glasses of brandy, Stepan Arkadyevitch went to the 

pa (eg Lidia Ivanovna’s, a little later than the hour desig- 
. Be o 

At a round table, on which was a lamp, the countess and 
Alekséi Aleksandrovitch were sitting, engaged in a confiden- 
tial talk, A lean, pale man, with thin legs and a feminine 
figure, with long hair falling over his coat-collar, and hand- 
some, glowing eyes, Was examining the portraits at the other 
end of the room. Stepan Arkadyevitch, after having 
the khozyaika and Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, involuntari 
turned round to look once more at this singular personage. ' 

“Monsieur Landau,” said the countess gently, and with 
’ g precaution which struck Oblonsky. The introduction was 
made, i ; 

“FT am very glad to see you to-day,” said the countess to 
Oblonsky, motioning him to a chair. ‘You noticed,” added 
she, in a low voice, “that I introduced. him to you by the 
name of Landau; but his name is really Count Bezzubof, a3 
you probably know. Only he is not fond of the title.” 

“qa? 1 heard that he had cured the Countess Bezzubof.” 

“Wes: she came to see me to-day,” said the countess, 
addressing Alekséi Aleksandrovitch, “and it was sad to see her, 
‘This separation is terrible for her. It is such a blow to her,” 

“hen he is positively going?” te : 


_ %Yeg; he is going to Paris; he has heard a voice,” said 


Lidia Ivanovna, looking at Oblonsky. Seat. 

“Ach! A voice? really now?” repeated he, feeling that 
it was necessary to use great prudence among these people | 
' gyhere such strange things occurred. Alekséi Aleksandrovitch 
had risen to join Landau. aad ; 
““@y¢ seems to me that he’s going to sleep,” said Alekséi 
Aleksandroviteh, approaching the countess, and speaking in 


he > 
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: Stepan Arkadyevitch turned round. Landau was seated 

near the window, with his arm leaning on a chair; -and ‘his 

head bowed. He raised it, and smiled in a naive and child- 
like manner as he saw the looks turned towards him,. 

“Don’t pay any attention te him,” said the countess, 

ing a chair towards Alekséi Aleksandrovitch. 

“I’m going to read to you, ‘Safe and Happy’: or ‘ Under the 
Wing,’” said she, with a look of interrogation at Karénin. 
“Tt is very short,” added she, resuming her seat. “You 
will see the supernatural joy that fills the soul of the be- 
liever. Man who believes cannot be unhappy, because he is 
no longer alone. Daf here you see——” She was about 
to go on reading when again the lackey appeared. “From 
Borozdin? Say to-morrow, at two o’clock. Yes,” she said, 
with a sigh, marking the place in the book with her finger, 
and looking up with her pensive, loving eyes. “Are you 
acquainted with Mary Sanina? You have heard of her 
great affliction? She lost her only son, She was in despair. 
Nu! how is it now? She found this friend. She thanks 
God for the death of her child. Such is the happiness faith 
can givel” _ 

“Ah, yes: this is very-———”” murmured Stepan Arkadye- 
viteh, glad to be able to keep silent during this reading, and 
not risk compromising his affairs. ‘“‘I shali do better not to 
ask anything to-day,” thought he. 

“This will be dull for you,” said the countess to Landau. 
You don’t understand Englsik; but this is short.” 

*Oh! I shall understand,” said he with a smile; and ho 
shut his eyes. ; 

Alekséi Aleksandrovitch and the countess looked at ona 
another, and the reading began. ; 

Stepan Arkadyevitch felt greatly embarrassed by this 
strange conversation. After the monotony of life at Moscow, 
that of Petersburg afforded contrasts so marked that they 
disturbed him. He liked variety, but he preferred it more 
in the line of his accustomed ways, and felt himself at a loss 
in such a completely pon environment, As he listened to _ 
the reading, and saw the brilliant eyes of Landan—naive or 
Kknavish, he could not tell which—fixed on him, he felt a 
peculiar heaviness in his head. Suddenly Stepan Arkadye- 
vitch felt that his lower jaw was irresistibly beginning to 
accomplish a yawn. He smoothed his whiskers to conceal 
the yawn, and shock himself; but the next moment he felt 
sure that he wae asleep, and even beginning to snore, 
The yoice of the countess waked him, saying; “He's 
23) bd ; 


eens Arkadyevitch waked with a start, feeling @ cons. 
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sciousness of guilt. But instantly he was relieved to find 
that the words, “He’s asleep,” had reference, not to him- 


self, but to Landau. The Frenchman was as sound asleep ‘af 


as Stepan Arkadyevitch had been. But Stepan Arkadye- 


vitche’s nap would have offended them—he did not think — 


of this at the time, so strange did everything seem—but 
Landaw’s rejoiced them exceedingly, and especially the 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna. ; 

The Frenchman slept, or pretended to sleep, his head on 
the back of his arm-chair, his hand resting on his knee, but 
making feeble gestures, as if he were trying to catch some- 
thing. Alekséi Aleksandroyitch got up, cautiously stepped 
over to the chair, and put his hand into the Frenehman’s 
hand. Stepan Arkadyevitch also got up, and opening his 
eyes wide, and trying to decide whether he were asleep or 
not, looked from one to the other, and felt his ideas growing 
more and more confused. : : 

“Que la personne qui est arrivée la derniére, celle qui de- 
mande, qu’elle—sorte. Qu’elle sorte”? [The person who came 
in last—the one who is questioning—let him go away], mur- 
mured the Frenchman, without opening his eyes. - 

“Vous m’excuserez, mais vous voyez—revenez vers dix heures, 
encore mieux, demain” [You will excuse me, but you under- 
stand—come back at ten o’clock, or, still better, to-morrow]. 

“Quelle sorte,” repeated the Frenchman impatiently. 

“<Oest moi, west ce pas ?” [It’s I, isn’t it?] asked Oblonsky 
breathlessly; and at an affirmative sign, forgetting what, he 
was going to ask Lidia Ivanovna, forgetting his sister's 
trouble, he hastened out on tiptoe, and rushed off down 
the street as if he were fleeing from a pest-house, 

The next day he received from Aleks¢i Aleksandrovitch a 


flat refusal in the matter of the divorce, and knew that this. 


decision was the work of the Frenchman, and of the words 
which he had uttered during his slumber, real or feigned. 


XVIIL 


Tun-life of Vronsky and Anna at Moscow was insupportable. - 


The trees on the boulevards put forth their leaves, the sun 


"grew warmer and warmer as summer came on, and the leaves 


began to be coated with dust. Instead of going to Vozdviz- . 


henskoe, as they intended, they remained as Moscow, hateful 


to them both, simply because there was lack of harmony 


between them. And yet no real ground of misundersta 
existed between them, beyond that subtile irritation w i 
led Anna to continual attempts at explanation, and Vronsky 
« h ‘ a A 4 te 
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to oppose to her an icy reserves From day to day the strain 
of the situation increased. Anna considered love to be the 
_ sole end of her lover’s life, and could not understand him from ~ 
any other point of view. But this need of loving, which she 
knew to be inherent in the count’s nature, must be centred 
on her alone, or else, in her blind jealousy, she suspected 
him of infidelity, and with every woman. Sometimes she 
suspected him of low amours, which he might enter into as 
an unmarried man about town: sometimes she distrusted 
ladies in society, and especially the young lady whom he 
would be likely to marry in case he broke with her. This 
fear had been awakened in her mind by a careless remark of 
f the count, who, in a moment of confidence one day, blamed 
his mother’s lack of tact in having ventured to propose to 
_ him to marry the young Princess Sorokina, 

This jealousy led Anna to lay up a great variety of accusa- 
tions against him. And yet, after all, in spite of the painful- 
ness of her position, she adored him, But she considered 
him responsible for their prolonged stay at Moscow, for the 
uncertainty in which she lived, for Alekséi Aleksandrovitch’s 
unreasonableness, and for her loneliness. If he loved her, 
he would understand her, and pity her.. He wanted society, 
and so would not go to the country; as she would like. And, 
more than all, he was responsible for depriving her forever 
of her son, 

Vronsky, for his part, dissatisfied with the false position 
which Anna obstinately maintained, charged her with aggra-_ 
vating still more their difficulties in all ways. If there came 
some rare moment of tenderness, Anna was not at all ap- 
peased, seeing in it, on the count’s part, only the exasperating 
assertion of a right. ; 

Tt was getting dark, Vronsky was at a gentlemen’s dinner; 
and Anna, while waiting for him, had taken refuge in his 
library, where the noise of the street was less oppressive than 
in the rest of the house. She walked up and down, going 
over in memory their last altercation, and astonished to find 
that so trivial a cause could have led to so disgraceful a 
scene, 

| She tried to get out of the circle of thoughts that crowded 
upon her, - She said: “‘ Yes, he is true; he is the soul of honour; 
‘he loves me. I love him: in a day or two we shall be at 
“peace.” What is necessary? Calmness, gentleness. Da! 
now, when he comes, I will tell him that I was to blame; 
“and we will go off.’ And, in order not to think any more, 
she’ gave orders to bring down her trunks, to begin prepara. 
‘tions for departure. af cee 
| At ten o’clock Vronsky came in. - yf 
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#*Was your dinner a success?” asked Anna, geing up to the 
tount with a conciliatory manner. 

“As such things usually are,” answered he, noticing at 
once by her face that she was in one of her best moods. 
“What do I see? ‘This is first-rate,” added he, pointing to 
the trunks. : 

“Yes, we must go; I went out to walk to-day, and it was 
20 good that I longed to get back to the country, ~There’s 
nothing to keep you here, is there?” , 

““T want nothing better.” } ‘ 

‘The approval of the plan for departure was given in a 
4one of exasperating superiority, as if he had been speaking 
to a spoiled child, whose whims he was excusing. Anna’s 

pugnacity was instantly aroused. ’ ’ 
: “Tt came over me like an inspiration,” said she—*why 
wait here for the divorce? I cannot wait longer. I want 
to stop hoping about the divorce. I don’t want to hear 
anything more about it. I think it won’t have any more 
effect on my life. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“Qh, yes!” said he, looking with disquietude at Anna’s 

excited face. 2 Pe a , 

-* %Gome, tell me what you did: who were there?” said she, 

after a moment’s silence. Ae 3 

_ “Phe dinner was very good,” answered the count. “And 
we had a boat-race, and it was all very jolly. Butin Moscow | 
we are always absurd. Some woman, the swimming-teachen 
of the Queen of Sweden, gave us an exhibition of her art. | 

“What! Did she swim for you?” demanded Anna; 
frowning. ; : 
«Yes, She was old and hideous: What day do we go?” 
Anna tossed her head as if to get rid of a haunting thought. 
“When shall we go? The sooner the better, I shan’t 

be ready by to-morrew, but the day after.” , 

" %YVes-—no—wait! Day after to morrow is Sunday. I 

shall have to gotomaman.” ‘Vronsky was disturbed: as he — 

mientioned his mother’s name, he saw Anna’s eyes fixed with 
~g look of suspicion on him. She forgot the Queen of Sweden’s — 
swimming-teacher in her alarm about the Princess Sorokina, | 
who lived in the suburbs of Moscow with the old countess. ,. | 
“Can't sg go there to-morrow?” . ° 
“Del ’s impossible. ‘There is some business that I 
must attend to—a power of attorney; and the money wilh | 
not be ready to-morrow,” oe ie | 
“Tf that is 60, we won't go at all.” - f, 7 

4 é 
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“Dal Why not?” ~ 

“Sunday or never!” 

“Why not?” cried Vronsky in astonishment. “There's 
mo sense in that.” 

“Not for you, because you never take me into account at 
ail, You can’t understand what I suffer here. The only 
thing that interests me here—Hannah. You say that it is, 

. You said last evening that I did not love my 
daughter, but that I pretended to love this English girl, that 
this was unnatural. I should like to know what can be 
natural in the life I lead?” 

“T never said that: I said that this sudden show of tender 
ness for her didn’t please me.’ 

“Why do you, who boast of being straightforward, tell 
me a lie?” 

“No! this is becoming intolerable,” cried the count, sud 
dently leaping from his chair, and turning upon Anna, “Why 
do you try my patience so?” he continued, ? holding back. the 
bitter words that were ready to escape him, “Tt has its 
limits. Z 

“What do you mean by that?” she denned: looking 
with terror at the unconcealed .expression of hate on hig 
whole face, and especially in his fierce, cruel eyes. 

“I have a oe to demand what you claim from me.” 

“What can I claim? I can only claim that you do not 
abandon me, as you intend to do,” she said, ae 
oll that he left unsaid. ‘Everything else is say 
must be loved; but love is gone. All is over. "2 

She ‘turned towards the door. - 

“Stop! stop!” said Vronsky, still frowning, but holding’ 
her by t the arm. “What is the trouble between us? I say, 
that it is necessary to postpone our starting for three days, 
and you answer by calling me a liar and a scoundrel.” 

“Yes; and I say that a man who blames me because he; 
hhas sacrificed everything for me,” said she, alluding to a) 
former , “is worse than a scoundrel: he is a man 
without heart. * 

“That settles it: my patients is at an end,” cried Vronsky, 
quickly dropping her hand. i 

“He hates me: that is ce ; she thought, as she went, 
from the room in silence with tcltena steps.‘ ‘'T must put, 
anendtoit.”. — 

“But how?” she asked herself, sinking into a chair before 


A vague idea came into her mind, and awakened some 
interest, but she could not express it, “She recalled a phrase ; 
} which she had used to her husband after her illness; “Whe 
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didn’t I die?’? and immediately the words awoke the feeling 
which they had then expressed. ‘Death, yes, that is the 
only way of escape. My terrible shame, and the dishonour 
which I have brought on Alekséi Aleksadrovitch, Serozha, 
all will be wiped away by my death. He will repent for me 
then; he will be sorry, will love me, he will weep for me.” 

He came to her, and, taking her hand, said tenderly: 
**Anna, we will go day after to-morrow if you wish, I am 
ready for anything.” 

Unable to control herself longer, she burst into tears. 

“eave me, leave me,” she murmured through her sobs. 
“T am going away to-morrow—I will do more. What am 
1? A lost woman, a millstone about your neck. I don’t 
want to torment you. I will set you free, You do not love 
me: you love another.” 


‘Vronsky begged her to be calm. His face expressed the 


deepest tenderness; and it seemed to her that her ears caught 
the sound of tears in his voice, and that she felt their moisture 
on her hand. Passing suddenly from jealousy to the most 
passionate tenderness, she covered his head, his neck, his 
hands, with kisses. 


xx 
ANNA the next morning eagerly made her preparations for 


‘departure. Vronsky entered her room, dressed to go out, 
notwithstanding the early hour. - 


-“T am going now to maman. Perhaps she can get me the 
money through Yegerof, and then, I shall be ready to go to- 


morrow,” he said. 
His allusion to this visit disturbed Anna’s good-humour. 


“No: I shall not be ready myself. Do just as you intended 


to. And now go to the dining-room, and I will join you.” 
When she entered the dining-room, Vronsky was eating 

a beefsteak. * 
' **You can?t realize how odious these apartments have be- 
. come to me,” she said as she sat down by him. “It is 
_ decided that we go to-morrow, is it?” she added in a joyous 
tone. Vronsky’s valet came in, and asked him to sign a 
receipt for a despatch from Petersburg. ; : : 

**To-morrow, without fail: I am all ready.” : 

“From whom is the despatch?’ she asked, not hearing 
**From Stiva,” answered the count quietly. Pao 
_ {Why don’t you show it to me?” ¢" 
* Vronsky called the valef back, and ordered him to bring 
in the telegram, a nee 
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“T did not pt to cd bin ed pes has : em for 
telegraphing. ry ne e send me a despatch to tell me 
that nothing was decided?” r 

“About the divorce?” 

“Yes. He maintains that he cannot get a definite answery 
Da, vot!- See for yourself,” 

Anna took the despatch with a trembling hand; It read 
as Vronsky had told her. At the end it pre oe “Little hope; 
' but I shall do everything possible and impossible.” : 

“I told you yesterday that it was absolutely immaterial 
to me when I received the divorce, or whether I get it at all: 
so it is perfectly useless to hide anything from me. Suppose 
| he hides from me in the same way his correspondence with 
| women,” thought she. 

“Yashvin wanted to come this morning with one of his 
friends,” said Vronsky. ‘‘It seems that he has been gambling 
again, ‘and has won about sixty thousand rubles.” 

“No,” said she, vexed because he by this change in subject 
so evidently tried to insinuate that she was vexed. ‘Why 
do think that this news interests me so much that you 
must hide it from me? I told you that I did not want to 
think about it, and I should wish that you Bie as ittle 
interest in it'as I,” 

“Tt interests me because I like clearness.” 

“Clearness! But in loye, not in mere outside show,” she 
said, getting more and more angry, not at his words, but at 
the tone of cool calmaness in which he spoke, ‘Why do you 
want 2 divorce?” 

“ Bozhe mot! Always ‘love,’” thought Vronsky, with a — 
grimace. “You know very well why: it is for your sake. 
and the children’s.” - 

_ “There will not be any more children,” 
’ “So much the worse! Iam sorry.” 

“You feel the need of it, because of the children; but 
don’t you have some thought of me?” said she, forgetting 
that he had just said “‘for your sake and the children’s.” - 

The question of the possibility of having children had 
been long vexatious and trying to her. She took his desire 
to have valinlaren as a proof of indifference towards her beauty. . 

“Ach! I said for your sake—more than all for your | 
sake; for I am convinced that your irritability comes largely 
from. the uncertainty of your position,” he answered, scowl- 
| ing with annoyance. 

‘That is not the cause; and I do not understand how my 
| irritability, as you call it, can be caused by the fact that I. 
have come absolutely into your power,” she said, seeing 
with terror, in Vronsky’s eyes, a cold and cruel ies Ne con- 
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demning her. “How is my position indefinite? It seems 
to me the contrary.” : = . eu 
“T am sorry that you are not willing to understand,” he 
replied, obstinately determined to express his thought. “Its 
uncertainty cemes from this—that you think that I am 


- “Oh! as far as that goes, you can be perfectly easy,” she — 
' paid, turning from him, “It is absolutely indifferent to me 
what your mother thinks, and how she intends to marry — 
you off,” said she, putting down the cup with trembling hand. 
™ We will not talk of her.” 

Yes we will, too: and I assure you thata heartless woman, 7 
whether young or old—your mother or anybody else—does 
not interest me; and I don’t want to know her.” 

- “Anna, I beg you not to speak disrespectfully of my 
mother.” : 

“You don’t love your mother. Those are simply words, 
words, words!" she said, looking at him with angry eyes. 

*Tf that is the case, it is necessary ——” 

"It is necessary to decide; and I have decided,” said she, 
preparing to leave the room. : 

He passed the entire day outside the house; and when he 
eame home the maid informed him that Anna Arkadyevas 
had the headache, and begged not to be disturbed, 


XXI 


Never before had a day gone by without bringing a recon- | 
wiliation, Tlow was it possible for him to look at her as he 7 
had done; and see that her heart was full of despair, and ther 
go out with a calm, indifferent face? He had not only growa 
cold to her, but he hated her, because he loved some other 
woman. ‘This was clear. ’ ; 
All the cruel words which had ever fallen from the count’s © 
lips came back to Anna’s mind; and she thought of what he — 
«might say to her, and she grew more and more indignant. 
She passed the entire day in alternate doubt and hope, 7 
She had been waiting all day; and late in the evening she — 
‘vent to her room, telling Annushka to say that she had the 
headache. bee : a 
~~ “Tf he comes in spite of that, it will show that he loves ma _ 
still; if not, it is over, and [ shall make up my mind what 
there is for me to do.” z ee 
_. When he returned, she heard his carriage-wheels on the | 
pavement, his ring and his steps, and his colloquy with — 
-Aanushka; then his steps passed by; he went into his library, 
; & a. 
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‘and Anna knew that her lot was cast. Death presented 
itself before her clearly and vividly as the only way. to 
age Vronsky, to gain the victory over him, and te revive 

is love for her.  . ‘ ‘ q : 

Now everything was a matter of indifference—whether 
they went to the country or not, whether she procured the 
divorce or not—it was unnecessary: the essential thing ‘waa 
to punish him. ; ; 

When she poured out her usual dose of opium, and it came 
over her that if she swalloweé all that was in the vial sho 
would die, it seemed se easy and simple that she felt a reab 
joy in imagining how he would mourn, repent, and love her 
when it was toe late. : 

“Death!” thought she; then such a great terror seized her 
whole being, that for 2 long time'she did not know where 
she was. 5 

_ “No, no! anything—only to live! I love him, and he 
loves me: these dreadful days will go by!” ee 

When she got up, the events of the day before seemed 
enveloped in mist, , 

In crossing the parlour, her attention was arrested by the 
sound of a carriage stopping, and she looked out of the 
window. It was a coupé. A young girl in a light hat was 
stepping from the carriage, and giving orders te the foot- 
man, whe was at the deor-bell. After a colloquy im the 
vestibule, someone came upstairs, and Anna heard Vronsky’s 
steps in the drawing-room. Then he ran swiftly downstairs. 
Anna looked out again, and saw him go out te the doorsteps 
bareheaded, and approach the carriage. The young girl in 
the lilac-coloured hat handed him a package. Vroensky 


smiled as he spoke te her. The coupé drove away, and 


Vronsky came quickly upstairs. ; 

This little scenes suddenly cleared away the mist which 
weighed upon Anna’a soul, and the feelings of. yesterday 
tore her heart more cruelly than ever. She now could not 

‘ginderstand hew she could have se far debased herself as to 
stay one day more under his roof. She went inte the Count’s 
library, to acquaint him with the resolution that she had 
tak : : 


en, ; 

“The Princess Sorkins and her daughter have. breusht 
me the money and papers from maman, I could not act 
them yesterday. _How is your headache? better?” hs said 
quietly, not seeming to notices the gloomy and tragic ex 
pression of Anna’s face. Pe rt a eas : 

She did not reply; but, standing in the middle of the room, 
she looked fixedly at bim. Without speaking, Anna turned 

slowly about, and left the room, Pade 


ro 
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“By the way,” he exclaimed, just as she was disappeat 
ing, “it is really decided that we go to-morrow?” 

“You, but not I,” answered she. " 

* Anna, this kind of life is impossible.” 

“You, not I,” she repeated again. ; 

“Tt’s no longer tolerable!” ’ 

““You—you will be sorry for this,” said she; and she went 
out. 

Vronsky was frightened at the despairing tone with which 
she spoke those last words, and his first impulse was to follow 
her; but he reflected, seated himself, and, irritated by this 
inappropriate threat, he muttered ‘between his teeth—‘T 
have tried every means: there’s nothing left but indiffer- 
ence”; and he finally put on his coat to go to his mother’s 
to have her sign a deed, fal 
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“He is-gone: It’s all over,’ said she to herself, as she 
stood at the window; and the same cold horror which she 
felt in the night seized her now. She was afraid to stay alones 
She rang the bell violently, and, without waiting, went to meet 
the servant. F 
“Find out where the count has gone.” : 
The man replied that he had gone to the stables: *‘He 
left word that the carriage would return immediately if you 
wished to go out.” 
_ “Very well. I am going to write a note, which you will 
send by Mikhail to the stables. Have him hurry.” 
She sat down, and wrote: 


“Jam to blame: Come back: We must explain things 
For Heaven’s sake, come! I am frightened.” 


She sealed the note, and gave it to the servant: _ 

*Ts it possible that all is over? No, it cannot be,”’ though’ 
she. ‘He will return.” . 

She looked at her watch: Twelve minutes went, by- 

“Tie has received my note, and must come back in ter 
minutes: And if he shouldn’t come back? That’s impos 
sible. He must not find me with red eyes: Tl go and bath 

face. Da, daf Have I brushed my hair yet?” Sh 


She actually did not believe that her hands told her 
- and she went to the pi -glass to see. Her hair was : 
arranged, but she cou/q not. remember anything about it. 


x 
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. # Who is that?” she asked herself, as she caught sight of 
» glowing face and strangely brilliant eyes gazing at her 
rom the mirror. “Yes, it is I. And she suddenly seemed 
o feel his kisses; and she shivered, and shrugged her shoulders. _ 
Then she put her hand to her lips and kissed it. “It must 
»¢ that I am going crazy”; and she fled to her room, where 
Annushka was arranging her dresses. ~ 

“ Annushka,”? she said, as she stood before the maid, not 
snowing what to say. t 

oe il you go to Darya Aleksandroyna’s?” said the maid, 
or the sake of suggesting something. 

“To Darya Aleksandrovna’s? Yes, I will go there. Fifteen 
ninutes to go, fifteen to come back. He ought to be here.” 
she looked at her watch. “Oh! how could he leave me in 
ich a condition? How can he live, and not be at peace with 
ne?” She went to the window, and looked out on the street: 
serhaps she had made a mistake in calculating, and she 
egan over again to count the minutes since he left. 

Just as she was about to consult the great clock, a carriage 
jtopped before the door. It was the count’s carriage; but no 
ye came upstairs, and she heard voices in the vestibule. 
it was the messenger who came back in the carriage, She 
qurried down to{him. 

..“The count had just gone to the railroad station,” said | 
Vlikhail, as he handed her back the note. 

“Go with this note to the Countess Vronskaia’s in the 

sountry, you understand? and bring an answer back to me 

mmediately!” 

_ “I must keep from thinking. I must do something, and 

z0 out, and, above all, get out of this house,” thought she, _ 
istening, with alarm, to the wild beating of her heart. She 

juickly got into the carriage. “To the Princess Oblon- 

skaia’s,” she said to Piotr, the driver, , 


XT 


Tue weather was clear. A fine, thick rain had fallen all the 
morning, But now it was bright, It was three o'clock, 
the busiest time in the streets. 

. Sitting in the corner of the comfortable carriage, which was _ 
rapidly drawn by a pair of greys, Anna, under the influence 
of the easy motion of the sprint eee the fresh, pure’ air, 
reviewed the events of the past few days, and her situation 
seemed entirely different from what it had been at home. 
The idea of death did not frighten her so much, and did not - 
seem to her so inevitable. Now she blamed herself for the 
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umiliation to which she had stooped. “I. begged him to — 


forgive me. I bent before him. 1 accused myself? Why 


did I? Can't I live without him?” And, leaving this — 


question unanswered, she began to ‘read the sign-boards 


mechanically. While thinking over what she should say — 


to Dolly, and deliberately torturing her heart, she reached the 
house, and went up*the steps. 4 

“Tg there company?” she asked, in the ante-room, 9 

“Katerina Aleksandrovna Levina,” answered the servant._ 

“Kitty, the same Kitty that Vronsky once loved,” thought 
Anna; “and he thinks of her with love, and is sorry that. 
he did not marry her; and he thinks of me with hate, and is 
sorry that he ever met me.” ; 

When Anna arrived, the two sisters were talking over the 
subject of Kitty’s diet. Dolly went alone to the parlour to _ 
receive her. ‘ 

“You haven't gone away yet? I was just going to your” 
house. I have a letter from Stiva to-day?” | 
“We had a despatch,” answered Anna, turning ‘to see if 

Kitty were coming. : 

“He writes that he does not understand what Alekséi 
Alecksandrovitch requires, but that he will not come away till 
lhe has a definite answer.” : f.- 

“J thought that you had company. Can I read the 
letter?” ' ; 

“Yes—Kitty,” said Dolly, disturbed ; “she is in the nursery 
You know she bas been very ot Boge . 

«“{ heard so. Can I read the letter?” +4 

“Certainly: Fl go and look for it. Alekséi Aleksandro~ 
vitch does not refuse: on the contrary, Stiva is quite hopeful,” 
gaid Dolly, stopping at the door. i 

ese Ore in with the letter: Anna looked it through, and 
yeturned it. eo 3 
”-“T knew ail.that,” said she; “but it doesn’t interest me 
at all.” ; 

“Dal Why not? I have good hope,” said Dolly, looking 
eritically at Anna, Sbe had never seen her in such a strange 
state of irritation. “When do you away?” eo 

“Ts Kitty afraid-of me?” she asked, after a moment, glanc< 
ing towards the door with heightened colour, [F738 

“Ach, what nonsense! But she is nursing the baby, and 
cannot come just yet. There she is now.” j 

Kitty blushed as she approached Anna, and held out her hand, 


te sce me. I am use to everything,” said Anna. 
have been very ill: yes, you have changed.” 


“{ should have thought it quite natural “yer had refysed 
4 ” 4 “ al 
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They talked of Kitty’s illness, of her child, and of Stiya;. 
but Anna was evidently absent-minded. ete 
“¥ came to bid you bood-bye,” she said to Dolly, as she. 


rose. *, 
““When do you go?” , 
Without answering her, Anna turned with a smile to 


Kitty. 

“Dal I am yery glad to have seen you again, I’ve heard 
so much about you from everybody, and especially from 
your husband. He came to see me, and I liked him very 
much,” she added, with a wicked emphasis. “‘Where is 
het” 

“He has gone to the country,” answered Kitty, blushing. 

“*Give my love to him: now, don’t. forget!” ' 

“I will do it, certainly,” said Kitty simply: 

“So proshchai [good-bye], Dolly,” said Anna, kissing her; 
and shaking hands with Kitty, she hastened away. 


XXIV rays 
Anna took her seat in the carriage, and went home more 
_ than ever. : : \ 
The sight of the Swiss, coming to meet her, reminded her. 
that she had sent a letter and a telegram. ; 5 ‘ 
“¥s there an answer yet?” ~ | 
‘*f will go and see,” said the Swiss; and he came back in 
a ee with a telegram in a thin square envelope. Anna 
reads : 
*¥ cannot be back before ten o’clock, Vronsxy.” 


“And has the messenger come back?” 

“Not yet,” -replied the Swiss. : ine 

* Ah! if that is so,then I know what I must do”; and feel-. 
ing a vague sense of anger and a desire for vengeance arising 
in her soul, she ran upstairs. —. 

“¥, myself, will go and find him,” thought she; “Before 
I go away for ever, I will show him what he has done. I 
never hated anyone as I hate this man!” She felt that she 
must fly from these thoughts which weighed her down in 
this terrible house, “The servants, the walls, the furniture, 
cpeything about it, filled her with disgust and pain, and 

her with a terrible weight. RCA 

“Yes, I roust go to the railroad station, and if not there,. 
then somewhere, to punish him.” Anna looked at the time- 
table m the newspaper. The evening train went at two 
wainutes past eight, “Yes, I shall have plenty of time,’’. 
She ordered the two other horses to be harnessed, and she. 
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had transferred from her trunk to her travelling- things 
enough to last for several days. She knew that ae should — 
never come back again. / i 
Dinner was on the table. She took a bit of bread and 
cheese: the smell of the victuals was repugnant to her. She — 
ordered the carriage again, and went out. The house cast | 
a shadow clear across the street; but the sky was clear, and | 
it was warm in the sun. Annushkg, who brought her things, | 
and Piotr, who cet them to the carriage, and the coach- 
man, who was evidently angry, all were disagreeable to her, _ 
and vexed her with their words and motions, | 
““T do not need you, Piotr.” b 
“Who will get. your ticket?”” | 
“Nul Go if you wish: it makes no difference tome,” 
she said pettishly. Piotr nimbly mounted the box, and, | 
folding his arms, ordered the coachman to drive to the Nizhni | 
station, ; + 
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As the carriage stopped in front of the low-roofed station 
of oe. Nizhni Novgorod Railroad, the porter came out to | 
meet her. : | 
“Shall I book you for Obiralovki?” asked Piotr. - | 
She had entirely forgotten why she had come, and only 
by a great effort could she understand what he meant. 
“Yes,” she said, handing him her purse; and taking her — 
little red bag, she got out of the carriage. er 
As she entered with the throng, she reviewed all the 
details of her situation and the plans between which she was 
halting. And again hope and despair alternately filled her 
tortured, cruelly ‘palpitating heart. As she sat on the stell- | 
form divan, she looked with aversion on the people going zi 
and coming—they were all her enemies—and thought now 
how, when she reached the station, she would write te him, 
and what she would write, and then how at this very moment 
he—not thinking of her suffering—was complaining to his _ 
mother of his position, and how she would go to his room, — 
and what she would say to him, The thought that she might 5 | 
yet live happily crossed her brain; and how hard it was to — 
love and hate him at the same time! And above all, how 
her heart was beating, as if to burst its boundst! —_ red 
A bell sounded, and some impudent young men of a flashy 
and vulgar appearance passed before her. Then Piotr, in~ 
his livery and top-boots, with his dull, good-natured face, 
crossed the waiting-room, and came up to escort her to the — 
_ ears, The noisy men about the door stopped talking while 
: i a 
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white, and laid her bag beside her on the spring seat. Piotr 
raised his gold-laced hat, with an inane smile, for a farewell, 
and departed. The saucy conductor shut the door, A 
woman, deformed, and ridiculously dressed up, followed by 
a little girl laughing affectedly, passed below the car-window, 
Anna looked at her with disgust. The little girl was speak- 
ing loud in a mixture of Russian and French, 

A dirty, hunchbacked muzhik passed close to the window, 
and examined the car-wheels: he wore a cap, from beneath 
which could be seen tufts of dishevelled hair. ‘There is 
something familiar about that hump-backed muzhik, thought 
Anna; and suddenly she drew back frightened towards the 
ear-door, which the conductor was just opening to admit a 

and gentleman, 3 

_ “Do you want to get out?” 
Anna, did not answer, and under her veil no one could see 
the terror which paralysed her, She sat down again. The 
couple took seats opposite her, and cast stealthy but curious 
glances at her dress, The husband and wife were obnoxious 
to her. The husband asked her if she objected to smoking. 
Having obtained her permission, he remarked to his wife in 
French that he felt even more inclined to talk than to smoke, 

Forgetting her neighbours, Anna breathed in the fresh air, 
and took up again the course of her thoughts, 

“Da! What was I thinking about? I cannot imagine 
any situation in which my life could be anything but one long 

misery. We are all dedicated to unhappiness: we all know 
it, and only seek for ways to deceive ourselves. But when 
you see the truth, what is to be done?” . ? j 

“Reason was given to man, that he might avoid what le 
dislikes,” remarked the. woman, in French, apparently de- 
lighted with her sentencé, 

The words fitted in with Anna’s thought: . 

“To avoid what he dislikes,’ she repeated; and a glance 
at the handsome-faced man, and his thin better half, showed 
her that the woman looked upon. herself as a misunderstood 
creature, and that her stout husband did not contradict this 
opinion, but took advantage of it to deceive her. Anna, as 

’ it were, read their history, and looked into the most secret 
depths of their hearts; but it was not interesting, and she 
went on with her reflections. 

“Yes, it is very unpleasant to me, and reason was given 
to avoid it: ‘ore; it must be done. Why not extinguish 
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the light when it shines on things disgusting to see? But 
‘now? Why does the conductor keep hurrying through the 
car? - Why does he shout? Why are there people in this | 
car? Why do they speak? What are they laughing at? Te | 
‘is all faise, all a lie, all deception, all vanity and -vexation.” — 
When the train reached the station, Anna followed the | 
other passengers, and tried to avoid too rude a contact with | 
the bustling crowd. She hesitated on the platform, trying | 
-to recollect why she had come, and to ask herself what she 
“meant-to do. All that seemed to her possible before to do, | 
now seemed to her difficult to execute, especially amid this | 
disagreeable crowd. Now the porters came to her, and — 
offered her their services; now some young men, clattering — 
up and down the platform, and talking loud, observed her — 
curiously; and she knew not where to take refuge. Finally, — 
it occurred to her to stop an official, and ask him if a coach- 
man had not been there with a letter for-Count Vronsky. | 
“The Count Vronsky? Just now someone was here. He | 
was inquiring for the Princess Sorokina and her daughter. | 
What kind of a looking man is this coachman?” | 
Just then Anna espied the coachman Mikhail, rosy and gay q 
in his elegant blue livery and watch-chain, coming towards a 
her, and carrying a note, immensely proud that he had ful. | 
filled his commission. | 
Anna broke the seal, and her heart stood still as she read | 
-the carelessly written lines: ; 


“I am very sorry that your note did not find me ig - 
Moscow. I shall return at ten o’clock.”* | 


{ ‘ re oe 
/ “Yes, that is what I expected,” she said to herself, with — 
a sardonic smile. 
“Very good, you can go home,” she said to Mikhail, Sho | 
spoke the words slowly and gently, because her heart beat 
so that she could scarcely breathe or speak. : ‘| 
“No, I will not let you make me suffer so,” thought she, _ 
addressing with a threat, not Vronsky so much as the thought _ 
‘that was torturing her; and she moved along the platform. _ 
Two chamber-maids waiting there turned to look at her, and — 
made audible remarks about her toilet. “Just in style.” — 
they said, referring to her lace, The young men would not — 
leave her in peace. They stared at her, and passed her again, | 
and again, making their jokes so that she should hear. | 
station-master came to her, and asked if she was going z 
aed the train. A lad selling koas did not take his eyes 4 
er. # 4 
_“ Bozhe mot! where shall I fly?” she said to herself, ; | 
% : * 
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When she reached the end of the platform, she stopped. 
Some women and children were there, talking with a man in 
~ agg who had probably come to the station to meet 

They, too, stopped, and turned to see Anna pass by. 
She hastened her steps. A truck full of trunks rumbled by, - 
making the floor shake so ‘that she felt as if she were on a 
moving train. ‘ : 

Suddenly she remembered the man who was run over on 


; - the day when she met Vronsky for the first time, and she 


knew then what was in store for her. With light and swift 
steps she descended the stairway which led from the pump 
at the end of the platform down to the rails, and steod 


“very near the train, which was slowly passing by. Sie 


tooked under the cars, at the chains and the brake, and the 
high iron wheels, and she tried to estimate with her eye the 


‘distance between the fore and back wheels, and the moment 
when the middle would be in front of her. 


“There,” she said, looking at the shadow of the car thrown 
upon the black coal-dust which covered the sleepers, ‘there, 
in the centre, he will be punished, and I shall be delivered 


’ from it all—and from myself.” ; 


Her little red travelling-bag caused her to lose the moment 
when she could throw herself under the wheels of the first 
car: she could not detach it from her arm. She awaited the 


second, A feeling like that she had experienced once, just 


before taking a dive in the river, came over her, and she 
maade the sign of the cross, This familiar gesture called back 
to her soul memories of youth and childhood. Life, with 
its elusive joys, glowed for an instant before her, but she 
did not take her eyes from the car; and when the middle, 
between the two wheels, appeared, she threw away her red 
bag, drawing her head between her shoulders, and, with out- 
-stretched hands, threw herself on her knees under the car, 


’ She had time to feel-afraid. “Where am I?) What am I 


doing?. Why?” thought she, trying to draw back; but a 
great, inflexible mass struck her head, and threw her upon ° 


‘her back, “Lord forgive me all!” she murmured, feeling 


the struggle to be in vain. A little muzhik was working on 


‘the railroad, mumbling in his beard. And the candle by 


which she read, as in a book, the fulfilment of her life’s work, 


of its deceptions, its grief, and its torment, flared up with 


greater brightness than she had ever known, revealing to her 
all that before was in darkness, then flickered, grew faint, 


end went out forever. 


. 


PART EIGHT 


I 


Two months had passed by, and though half the summer — 
was gone, Sergéi Ivanovitch had not yet made up his mind © 
to leave Moscow. An important event for him had just 
occurred—the publication of his book, entitled, “An Essay on 
- the Principles and the Forms of Government in Europe and 
in Russia,” upon which he had been working for six years. 
The introduction, as well as some fragments from the book, — 
had already appeared in the reviews, and certain parts had — 
been read by the author to the people of his circle; but — 
' although his work could not be said to possess the charm of 
novelty, Sergéi Ivanovitch nevertheless expected it to make 
2 sensation. aa S , 
Weeks passed by, however, without the least ripple being 
apparent in the literary world. Some of his scientific friends __| 
spoke to Koznuishef about his book, from politeness. As 
for the newspapers, months went by, and there was absolute _ 
silence, except a squib in “‘The Northern Becile.” ae 
Sergéi Ivanovitch’s disappointment of seeing the labour of © 
six years, in which he had put his. whole soul, pass thus — 
unnoticed, was very keen; and his feelings were still more 
tried, because, now that his book was off his hands, be had © 
nothing especial to occupy the larger part of his time. 
To his joy just at this time, which was so trying to him, — 
~ and after his interest in American subjects, foreign famines, 

. expositions, spiritualism, was exhausted, the Slavic question — 
. began to engross publie attention; and Sergéi Ivanovitch, ~ 
who had been one of its earliest advocates, gave himself up — 

to it, with enthusiasm. ; ' ' Rashes 

Among Sergéi Ivanovitch’s friends nothing else was thought — 

about or talked about except the Serbian wars Everything — 
was significantly sympathetic for the Slavs. | 
_ The massacre of the Serbians, who professed the same faith, __ 
and spoke almost the same language, aroused sympathy for 
their sufferings, and indignation against their persecutors; — 
and the heroism of the Serbs and Roebaertian who were | 
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hting for a great cause, caused a universal desire to help. 
py nly not only in word, but in deed. e 

But there was another phenomenon which delighted Sergéi - 
Yvanovitch especially. ‘‘The national soul was moved,” as 
Sergéi Ivanovitch expressed it; and the more he studied this 
movement as a whole, the more vast it seemed to him, and 
destined to mark an epoch in the history of Russia. 

He devoted himself to the service of this great cause, and 
forgot all about his book. He worked all the spring and a 
part of the summer, and it was only in the month of July 
that he could tear himself away from his new employments 
to go to his brother in the country. , 

Katavasof seized the opportunity to fulfil a promise he 
had made to visit Levin, and the two friends left town the 
same day, . 


II anv Ilr 


Wuen Sergéi Ivanovitch and Katavasof reached the Kursk 
Railroad station, they found a large throng of enthusiastic 
people, who were accompanying a number of volunteers and 
their friends. Ladies carrying bouquets attended the heroes 
of the hour, to say good-bye; and the crowd followed them. 

One of the ladies armed with bouquets was in the station, 
and addressed Sergéi Ivanovitch, ; 

“Do you know Count Vronsky, the famous, is going on 
this train?” said the princess, with a triumphant and signifi- 
cant smile. : ; 

{ek knew that he was going: I heard it, but I did not kno 
when.’ ‘ 

“J just saw him. He is here. His mother is the only one 
with him, All things considered, I de not think he could do 
anything better? PRE reds eo if 

During this conversation, the crowd had rushed into the 
restaurant of the station, where a man, with a glass in his 
hand, was making an address to the volunteers, 

“Ah, princess! What do you say to this?” cried Stepan 
_Arkadyevitch, who, with a radiant smile of joy, was working 
his way through the crowd. “Didn’t he speak gloriously?. 
er And a ig aah Gnesi You ought to 
just a few words, you w, of encouragement, you do it 
‘so well,” added Oblonsky, touching Koznuishef’s arm, with 
Do neoerag of suave, flattering deference. BN Uys 

“Oh, not Dm going off, right away.” ( k 
- * Where?” a nate 
' “To the country—to my brother’s:” 


ss 


Then you'll see my wife. I wrote her, but you'll sce het 


” 
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before she gets my letter. Please tell her that you met me, 
and everything is all right ; she will understand.” 

He went on chatting. : 

“What's that you say?” he eried, when the princess told 


him that Vronsky was going by the first train. A shade of. 
sadness passed over his merry face; but he soon forgot the. 


tears he had shed over his sister’s grave, and saw in Vronsky 
only a hero and an old friend, He hastened away to find 
him, 

“One must do him justice, in spite of his faults,” said. 
the princess, when Stepan Arkadyevitch was gone. “He 
has the true Russian, the Slavic, nature. But I am afraid it 
will give the count no pleasure to see him. Whatever people 


may say, I pity that unhappy man. Try to talk a little with” 
Y: 


him on the journey,” said the princess, ‘ 

“Certainly, if I have a chance. I never liked him, but 
what he is doing now makes up for much wrong-doing, 
You know, he’s taking out a squadron of cavalry at bis own 
expense?” 


The bell rang, and the crowd pressed towards the doorss._ 


“There he is,” said the princess, pointing out Vronsky;, 
who was dressed in a long coat and a broad-brimmed, black 
hat. His mother was leaning on his arm. Oblonsky fol- 
Jowed them, talking vivaciously. 

Vronsky was frowning, and looked straight ahead, as 
though loath to hear what Stepan Arkadyevitch said. 

Apparently at Oblonsky’s suggestion, he turned to the side 


where Sergéi Ivanovitch and the princess were standing, and. 


raised his hat silently. His face, which had grown old and 


worn, was like stone. He instantly disappeared in the trains- 


After Koznuishef had taken leave of the princess, he and 


Katavasof, who had just joined him, entered a car which was- 


crowded with people; and the train started, 


Iv é 
- Wuen the train stopped, Sergéi Ivanovitch did not go to 
the restaurant, but walked up and down the platform. 
The first time that he passed Vronsky’s compartment, he. 
saw that the blinds were down. When he passed the second 


time, he saw the old countess at the window, and she called 


“You see, I am going as far as Kursk with him? 
“I heard so,” answered Koznuishef, stopping at the win« 


' dow, and looking in. - ‘What a noble action on his part!”?. 


he added, seeing that Vronsky was not in the car, 
A 
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“Dal What could he do after his misfortune?” 

“What a horrible thing it was!” nS 

“Ach! What have I not been through!—Da! Come in: 
Ach! What have I not been through!” she repeated, as 
Sergéi Ivanovitebh came in and sat down on the sofa beside 
her. “You could not imagine it. For six weeks he never 
said a word to anyone, and he only ate because I begged 
him, We dared not leave him alone a single instant: we 
feared he would try to kill himself, We lived on the first 
floor, but we had to look out just the same. You know he 
eame near it once before, for her sake. Yes,” said the old 
countess, her face clouding at this remembrance, “that woman 
died as was fit for such a woman to die. Her death was low 
and wretehed.”* ! 

“It is not for us to judge her, countess,” replied Sergéi 
Tyanovitch, with a sigh. ‘‘But I can imagine what you have ° 
suffered.” 

“Ach! Don’t speak of it! ‘My son was with me at my 
country-place. A note was brought him. He answered 
immediately. We did not know at all that she was at the 
station. That evening I had just gone to my room, and my 
Mary told me that a lady had thrown herself under the train: 
i understood instantly what had happened: I knew it must 
be she. My first words were: ‘Let no one tell the count.’ — 
But they had just ‘told him. His coachman was at the station ~ 
‘when it happened, and saw it all. I ran to my son’s room, 
He was like a madman: it was terrible to see him. Without 
speaking one word, he left the house; and what he found, 
1 do not know; but they brought him back like one dead. 
I should never have know him. ‘Prostration compléie,’ the 
doctor said. Then he became almost insane. Aceh! What 
tan be said?” cried the countess, waving her hands. “It. 
was a terrible time. No: let people say what they will, she 

.wasabad woman. Nu/ What a fearful passion she was 
inl It was to prove something or other in an extraordinary. 
way, and she proved it! She has spoiled life for two splendid 
men—her husband and my son—and ruined herself.” 

“(What did the husband do?” xs 

“He has taken the little girl. At first Alosha consented 
to everything: now he repents having given up his daughter - 
to a stranger; but could he take charge of her? MKarénin 
went to the funeral, but we succeeded in preventing a meeting 
between him and Alosha. For him—that is, her husband— 
this death is a deliverance; but my poor son gave up every- | 
thing for her, sacrificed everything—me, his position, his? 
eareer—and she was not conten with that, but wanted’ 
to ruin him besides. Ne! whatever you may say, her death’ 
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is the death of a bad woman, a woman without 
May God forgive me! but when I think of the harm she has 
done my son, I cannot help cursing her memory.” 

“How is he now?” 


“This is our salvation, this Serbian war. I am old, don’t | 


understand much about it; but God sent it. Of course, as 
his mother, it is painful; and besides, they say ce n’est pas 


trés bien vu & Petersburg” [it is not much approved of}; | 


but what can be done about it? This one thing saved him. 


YVashvin, his friend, gambled away all he had, and enlisted. © 
He came to Alosha, and persuaded him to go to Serbia with ~ 
him. Now this is occupying him. Do talk with him, I beg — 


of you, he is so sad. Da! and besides his other troubles he 
has a toothache. But he will be glad to see you. Please 
talk with him, He is walking up and down on the other side 
of the track.” 
“4 Vv 

In the shadow of a heap of baggage piled on the ee 
Vronsky, in his long overcoat and slouch hat, with th bs Fons 
in his pockets, was walking up and down a narrow rs 
where he could not take more than a score of steps. 

“Perhaps you would prefer not to see me,” said Sergéi 
tnareurne “but can I be of any service to you?” 

“No one could be less unpleasant for me to meet than 
you,” answered Vronsky, ‘Pardon me. ‘There is nothing 

leasant for me in life.” 
“T understand, and I want to offer you my services,” said 


Koznuishef, struck by the deep suffering in the count’s face. 


ss Might not a letter to Ristitch or Milan be of some use to 
ou?’ 

if “Oh, no!” answered Vronsky. A letter? No, thank you. 

Does one need letters of introduction to get one’s self killed? 

In this case, one to the Turks, perhaps,” added he, with a 

smile at the corners of his mouth, His eyes kept the same 

expression of bitter sadness, 


“Dat As you please. The very fact that a man of your 


‘standing has joined the volunteers will raise them above 
all cavil in the public estimation.” 

“My sole merit,” replied Vronsky, “is, that life is of no 
value to me.’ 


“You will be born over again, is my prediction,” said 
Sergéi Ivanovitch. ‘(May God grant you full success, and 


fill your soul with nesect he added, and held out his hand. 
Vronsky pressed his hand cordially. 


SAs a hela-piece, I may ne of use, But asa man—I an 
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the phrases. He stopped; and his eyes fixed themselves 


she ap to him, or, at least, all that remained of her,’ 
when rushed like a maniac into the freight-house, where 
they had carried her. There, on a table, shamelessly exposed 
to the sight of all, lay her blood-stained body, which had so 
lately been full of life. Her head was uninjuted, with its 
heavy braids, and its light curls about the temples: 

And he tried to remember how she looked when he first 
met her, also at a railroad station, with that mysterious 
beauty. overflowing with life and gaiety, enjoying and bestow- 
ing happiness. He tried to remember the happiest moments 
that he had spent with her, but those joys of the past remained 
for ever poisoned. Sobs shooks his frame. 

After walking up and down by the baggage once or twice; 
the count spoke calmly with Sergéi Ivanovitch. 

“Did you hear the latest telegrams? Yes: they have 


fought three times, and probably there will be another battle 
' to-morrow.” And after a few words about King Milan’s 


proclamation, and the consequences which it might have, 
the two men separated at the ringing of the bell. 


VI 


As Sergéi Ivanovitch had not known just when it would bé 
ible for him to leave Moscow, he did not telegraph his 
ther to send for him. Levin was not at home when he 


and Katavasof, black as negroes with smoke and dust, reached 


Pokrovsky about noon, in a ¢aranids which they hired at the 
station, : 


Kitty was sitting on the balcony with her father and sister 
when she saw her brother-in-law approaching, and she ran 
to meet him. a RT ie | 3 4 

“Your conscience ought to prick you for not letting us 
know,” said she, shaking hands with Sergéi Ivanovitch. 

“Kostia will be very glad. He is out on the farm, but he 
will be back before long.” Bais rf ‘ 

“Always at his farming, while the rest of us can think of 
nothing but the war with Serbia, Nw! how does my friend 
regard this subject? He is sure not to think as other people 
do. 


“Yes, he does—but—perhaps not like everybody,” said 
Kitty, a little confused, looking at Sergéi Ivanovitch, ‘TI 
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will send someone to find him. We have papa with us just 
now: he has come back from abroad.” : 
And the young wife hastened to make her guests comfort- 
able. ‘ 
“It’s Sergéi Ivanovitch and Professor Katavasof.’”” 
“Ach! in this heat! It will be terrible!” 
_ Not at ali, papa: he is very nice, and Kostia loves him 
dearly,” said Kitty, laughing at the expression of conster- _ 
nation on her father’s face. : 
“Go entertain them, dushenka,” she said to her sister. — 
“They saw Stiva at the station: he was well, And I am _ 
going to the baby for a little while.” ‘ 
» “TI am late, nurse, late,” said Kitty, sitting down, and — 
getting ready to suckle the child. “Da! give him to me, — 
give him to me, quick, Ach, nurse! how stupid! Nw! take © 
off his cap afterwards,” said she, quite as impatient as her — 
baby. : . 
“ Da! da! sh-sh-sh.” The mother rocked gently to and fro, 
and pressed Mitya to her breast. His eyelids now opened, 
and now closed; and he languidly moved his chubby arm. 
Kitty felt a strong inclination to kiss it, but she feared to do 
so lest it should wake him, At last the arm began to droop, .: 
and the eyes closed moré and more. Only rarely now he 
would raise his long lashes, and gaze at his mother with his — 
dark, dewy eyes. Overhead she could hear the old prince’s ¥ 
voice, and Katavasof’s sonorous laugh. “= 
; “Evidently, they don’t need me to help in the conver- — 
sation,” thought.she: “‘but it is too bad that Kostia is not — 
there; he must have gone to his bees, - What a strange mar i 


+ 


} 


‘ 


he is!” 
Kitty knew what caused her husband’s disquiet. It was ~ 
his doubting spirit; and she, who believed that there was ne — 
salvation for the unbelieving, and loved more than all else — 
in the world her husband’s soul, smiled as she thought of his _ 
scepticism, and called him a strange man. - : 
Kitty’s thoughts were diverted by the question where if — 
would be best for Katavasof to sleep. Ought he and Sergéi — 
Ivanovitch to have a room together, or apart? And here a — 
sudden thought made her start almost enough to disturb _ 


Mitya. 

. “The washerwoman hasn’t brought back the linen. IE 
hope Agafya Mikhailovna hasn’t given out all we had!” 
and the colour rushed to Kitty’s forehead, z 

“Da! I must find out myself,” thought she; and she 

began again thinking about her husband. . 

+ “Ses, Kostia is a sceptic,” again she thought, with a 

smile, ‘Nu! he is a sceptic; but I love him better so than 
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if he were like Madame Stahl, or like me when I was at 
Soden. He will never be hypocritical.” 

“Yes: you cannot. do better than to try to be tikee? your 
father,’”’ she murmured, touching her lips to her son's: cheek 
before laying him into "the nurse's arms, 


VIL 


Ever since that moment when, as he sat. beside his dying 
brother, Levin had examined the problem of life and death 
in the light of the new convictions, as he called them, which 
from the age of twenty to thirty-four years had taken the 
- place of his childhood’s beliefs, he was terrified not only 
at death, but at life. 

From that time, without in the least changing his outward 
life, and though he did not like to confess it even to himself, 
Levin never ceased to feel a terror of his ignorance, 

More than all, he felt with shame that what he calicd his 
convictions, not only came from his ignorance, but were idle 
for helping him to a clearer knowledge of what he needed. 

Marriage, with its joys and its new duties, pepe: 4 
blotted out these thoughts; but they came back to him wi 

persistence after his wife’s confinement, when he 
lived in Moscow without any serious occupation. 

Moreover, at the tine of his wife’s illness, he had a most 
extraordinary experience: he, the unbeliever, had prayed, 
and prayed with sincere faith. But as soon as the danger 
-was over, he felt that he could not give that temporary dis- 
position any abiding-place in his life. 


He could not avow that the truth appeared to him then, — 


put that he was mistaken now, because, as he began calmly to 
analyse his feelings, they eluded him. He could not avow 
that he had been deceived then, because he had experienced 
a temporary spiritual condition; and if he pretended that he 
had succumbed to a moment of weakness, he would sully a 
sacred moment. We was in a sad state of internal conflict, 
and he strove with all the strength of his nature to vice 
himself. from it. 

When Levin puzzled over what he was, -and why he was 
born, he found. no answer, and fell into despair; but when 
“he set himself resolutely to work, he ceased to disquiet 
himself over his ignorance, and the problem of existence, — 
Therefore, he .plunged more and: more pornely into te 
life of every day. 

Towards the end of June’ he returned to the countrys 
resumed his ordinary work af Pokrovsky. ‘The superintend- _ 
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ence of the estates of his brother and sister, his relations — 
with his neighbours and his muzhiks, his family cares, his new — 
enterprise in bee-culture, which he had taken up this year, 
occupied all his time. These interests occupied him, not 
because he carried them on with a view to. their universal 
application, as he had done before; but he contented him- 
self with fulfilling his new duties simply because it seemed 

to him that he was irresistibly impelled to do what he did, 

and could not do otherwise. | 

Formerly, when he began to-do anything that was good — 
and useful for all, for humanity, for Russia, he saw that the 
‘thought of it gave him, in advance, a pleasing sense of joy; 
but the action in itself never realized his hopes. But now, 
since his marriage, he went straight to the matter in hand; 
and, though he had no pleasure at the thought of his activity, 
he felt a conviction that his work was useful, and the results 
gained were far more satisfactory than before. ~ 

Now, quite against his will, he cut deeper and deeper into 
the soil, like a plough that cannot choose its path, or turn 
from its furrow. . 

To live as his fathers and grandfathers had lived, to ¢ id) 
out their work so as to hand it on in turn to his children, — 
seemed to him a plain duty. It was as necessary as the 
duty of eating when hungry; and he knew, that, to reach — 
this end, he must leave his patrimonial estate in such a ~ 
condition, that his ‘son, receiving it in turn, might be as | 
grateful to him as he was to his ancestors for what they had 

-.cleared and tilled. He felt that he had no right to leave the 
management of his.estates to the muzhiks, but that he himself 
must keep everything under his own eye—maintain his — 
eattle, fertilize his fields, set out trees. : 

It was as impossible not to look out for the interests of 
Sergéi Ivanovitch and his sister, and all the peasants who 
came to consult him, as it was to abandon the child who had 
been given into his hands, He must give his sister-in-law 
and her children his protection and sympathy, and his wife 
had a claim upon his time. And all these duties filled to | 
overflowing his life, the meaning of which he could not under« 
stand when he reflected on it. E 

Not only did Levin see clearly what it was his duty to do 

' but he saw how he must fulfil it, and what had paramount | 

importance, 

Thus he did not hesitate to hire labourers as cheaply as 
possible, but he knew he was bound A pay them neither 
above nor below the market-price. ares as geen severely 
thefts of wood, but he would ied scrupled to impound a — 
peasant’s cattle caught in 6 very act of pactadng, on de 


| 
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fields. He stopped the wages of a labourer, compelled, by the 
death of his father, to quit work in mid-harvest, just as 
though he had no pity for him ; but he gave board and lodging 
to old servants who were superannuated. 

Levin felt that it was right, on returning home, to go first 
to his wife, who was not well, though some muzhiks had 
been waiting for three hours to see him; but he would not 


| Shave been willing to go to his bee-hives before receiving 


them. 

Whether he did well or ill, he did not know; and he not 
only did not try to prove it, but he even avoided all thoughts 
and discussions on the subject. When he- reasoned, he 
doubted, and could not see what it was right to do, or not to 
do. - When he ceased to consider, but simply dived, he never 
failed to find in his soul an uncompromising judge, which 
told him what was the best course to take, and which was 
thé worst; and when he failed to follow this inner voice, he 


- plways felt it. 


Thus he resolutely pursued the path of life which had been 
marked out for him, 


Vur 


Tae day on which Sergéi Ivanovitch reached Pokrovsky 
had been full of labour for Levin. 

Tt was at that hurried, busy season of the year when all 
the peasantry are engaged in putting forth an extraordinary 
effort. Digging, sowing, mowing, reaping, harvesting, thresh- 
ing. And every year this happens throughout all Russia, 

Having lived the larger part of his life in the country, and 
in the closest relations with the peasantry, Levin always at 
harvest-time felt that this universal activity among the people 
embraced his own life, : : 


' Levin heard the sound of wheels and the neighing of the 
horse; but he was so occupied with his work that he did not ° 
think why it was that his coachman was coming for him. 
He only realized it when the coachman, while still some 
distance off, cried: “The baruina sent for you. Your brother 


' and another barin have come,” = 


Levin got in at once, and took the reins. He looked at the 
well-fed horse, and at the spot on his neck where the harness 
rubbed; and he looked at Ivan, the coachman, sitting beside 
him; and he thought of how he had been expecting his brother, 
and that his wife had perhaps been disturbed by his long 
absence; and he began to wonder who the unknown guest 
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was whe had come with his brother, and these friends appeared 

to him different from what they had been before..- It seemed 

es may. that his relations with all men had become more 
en 

Just | before they arrived, he saw Grisha and Tania running 
towards him. : 

“Uncle Kostia! Mamma and grandpapa and Sergéi 
Ivanuitch, and someone else, are coming to meet you!” 

“Dat Who is it?” 

“A horrid man, who does so with his arms,” said Tania, 
jumping into the éiyéga, and imitating Katavasof. 

“Da! . Old, or young?” asked Levin, smiling, and 
xeminded of someone by Tania’s performance. 

“Ach! I hope he isn’t a bore,” thought he. 

At a turn of the road he met Katavasof, in a straw hat, 
walking in front of the others, and throwing his arms about, 
as Tania had said. 

Katavasof was very fond of talking philosophy, his con- 
ceptions of which were drawn from the exact natural sciences; 
and Levin had often had discussions with him at Mescow. 
Sometimes Katavasof made it evident that he counted him- 
self victorious. Levin remembered one of these discussions, 
and he made up his mind not te express his views so carelessly — 
in future, Leaping from-the telyéga, and joining Katavasef 
and his brother, he asked where his wife was. 

“She has gone to the Kolok woods with Mitya,” answered 
Dolly. “She found it too hot in the house.” 

Levin always disapproved of taking the child to the woods, 
and he felt extremely vexed to hear about it. 3 

“She earries that son of hers from pillar to post.’ said 
the old prince. “I told her she’d better try the ice-house.” 

“She wanted to go to the beehives. She thought you 
were there,” added Dolly. ‘That is where we were 


ing. 6 
“Nu! What have you been doing that’s good ?”? said 
Be i Ivanovitch, dropping behind the others, and walking - 
his brother. ; 
we Da! Nothing particular; as usual, busy with the farm- 
ing [khozydistvo]. . You'll stay with us a while, now? We've 
been expecting you a long time.” ’ 
“Only a fortnight. I have a great deal to do at Moscow.” 1’ 
At these words the two brothers looked at one another, — 
and Levin dropped his eyes. He intended to be on erect 
friendly terms with his brother, and not let anything disturb 
‘tthe simple and cordial relations that he wished to maintain — 
with Sergéi Ivanovitch. He did not know what to say.. 
He wanted to avoid the Serbian war and the Slavic question, — 
i 4, ‘/ ) 
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which had caused unpleasant discussions while at Moscow. 
Finally, he asked him how his. book was getting on. ; 

“Nu! Was your book reviewed?” Koznuishef smiled, 

“No one thinks anything about it—I, least of all,” he 
said. “You see, Darya Aleksandrovna, we’re going to "have 
a shower,’ he added, pointing to the white clouds which 
were piling up above the aspen-tops. It was evident by 
these words, that the relationship between the brothers, 
which Levin wanted to overcome, was just the same as of 
old—if not. unfriendly, at least cool. 


Levin approached Katavasof. ‘How good it was of you - 


to come to us!” said he. 
“TI have wanted to come for a long time. Now. we shall 
have time to talk. Have you read Spencer?” 
“Not thoroughly. I don’t get anything out of him.” 
“How so? he is interesting. You surprise me!” = 
“I have definitely made up my mind that the answers to 


certain questions that interest me are not to be found in him i 


or his followers. Now———” 

But he was suddenly struck by the pleasant and serene 

bic, aoe of Katavasof’s face, and he felt sorry that he 

ere sap messed himself so strenuously when he had resolved 
not to be dragged into discussion. He added: “However, we 
will talk about that by and by. If we are going to the apiary, 
let us go down through the path.” 

He led the way through a narrow path by a field that had 
not been mown, and established his guests, who were afraid 
of the bees, under the shade of some young aspens, on benches 
that were placed there for the purpose of receiving some 
beehives. He himself went after bread, honey, and cucum- 


bers, to the izba that stood not far from the hives. He took. 


from the wall, where it hung. a mask of iron wire, put it 
on, and, with his hands in his pockets, went into the enelosure 
kept for ae a where the hives, ranged in order, had 
each its pore for him. There, amongst the buzzing 
insects, he w was g 

reflect, and collect his thoughts. He felt practical life 
asserting its rights, and making havoe of his ideals. He 
remembered how he had spoken coolly to his brother, ee 
talked foolishly with Katavasof, 


“Do you know, Kostia, whom Sergéi Ivanuiteh found on 


the train?” said Dolly, after she had given her children. 


their cucumbers and honey, 


to find himself alone for a moment, to 


“y 
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. *Vronsky. He’s going to Serbia.” 
“Da! and not alone either. He’s taking out a squadron 
of cavalry at his own expense,” added Katavasof. 


““That’s like him,” answered Levin. “But are you still 


sending off volunteers?” added he, looking at Sergéi Ivan- 
ovitch. 

Sergéi Ivanovitch was busy rescuing a live bee from the 
honey that had flowed out of the white honeycomb at the — 
bottom of his cup, and he did not answer. ; 

“Da! I should think so!’? said Katavasof, biting into a 
cucumber. “If you had only seen them at the station this 
morning !?”? . 


“Nu! what an idea this is! For Heaven’s sake, tell mc, — 


Sergéi Ivanovitch, where all these volunteers are going, and 
whom are they going to fight with?” asked the old prince. 

“With the Turks,” answered Sergéi Ivanovitch, smiling 
quietly, as he at last rescued the helpless bee on the point of 
his knife, and set him on an aspen-leaf, 

“But who has declared war on the Turks? Is it the 
Countess Lidia Ivanovna and Madame Stahl?” 

“No one has declared war; but the people sympathize 
with their oppressed brethren, and want to help them.” 

“The prince was not speaking of help, but of war,’ said — 
Levin, coming to the assistance of his father-in-law. “The 
prince means that private persons ought not to take 
in a war without being authorised by the Government.” 

“Kostia, look out! there’s a bee! Won’t he sting?” 
cried Dolly. Je. : 

Dal that isn’t a bee: that’s a wasp!’” said Levin: : 

“Nu-s, nu-s/ give us your theory,” demanded Katavasof, — 
evidently provoking Levin to a discussion. ‘‘Why shouldn’t 
private persons have that right?’ 

“Da! my theory is this: war on the one hand {is such a 
terrible, such an atrocious, thing, that no man, especially no 
Christian man, has the right to assume the responsibility of — 
beginning it; but it belongs to Government alone, when it 
becomes inevitable. On the other hand, in common sense, 

where there are State questions, and above all in matters 


concerning war, private citizens have no right to use their — 


own wills.” . > 
Sergéi Ivanovitch and Katavasof were both ready at the ~ 

same instant with answers; } 
““That’s where you’re mistaken, bdtiushka,” said the latter. 

“There may be cases when Government doesn’t carry out 


the will of its citizens, and then society declares its own will.” 


_ . But Sergéi Ivanovitch did not approve of this reply. He 
_ frowned as Katavasof spoke, and said sternly: ‘a 
: ; 
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“You put the question all wrong. Here there is no 
of war, but simply an expression of human, of 
Christian, sympathy. Our brethren, men of the same blood, 
the same faith, are butchered. Nu! we do not look upon 
them only as men and as ple ait but purely as women, 
, old men. The feelings are stirred, and the whole - 
Russian people fiy to help check these horrors. Suppose 
you were walking in the street, and saw a drunken man 
beating a woman or a child. I think you would not stop 
to ask whether war has been declared before you Scena 
the man, and protected the object of his fury.” 
“No; but I would not kill him.” 
= Yes, you might even kill him.” 
“J don’t know. If I saw such a sight, T might a » 
the immediate feeling. I cannot. tell how it would be. 
in the oppression of the Slays, there is not, and cannot ys 
such a powerful motive.” 
“*Perhaps not for you, but other people think differently,* 
said Sergéi Ivanovitch angrily. ‘The people still keep the 
tradition of sympathy with brethren of the orthodox faith. 


\ who are groaning under the yoke of the infidel. They have 


ajo their terrible sufferings, and are aroused,” 

% may be,” answered Levin in a conciliatory tone. 
pr h I don’t see it. I myself am one of the people, and 
E don’t feel it.” 

“T can say the same,” put in the old prince, *T was living 


abroad: I read the newspapers, and [I learned about the 


atrocities; but I never could understand why ali 

Russia took such a sudden, fancy for their Slavic brethren. 

I am sure I never felt the slightest love for them. I was 

ashamed. I thought I must-be either a monster, or 

that Carlsbad had a bad effect on me. But since I have 

ome back, I don’t feel stirred at all; and I find that I am 

‘not the only one who is not so mouch interested in the ee 
as in Russia. Here is Konstantin.” 

“Private opinions are of no consequence—there is no meat- 
ing in private opinions—when all Russia, when the whole 
oe aa signified what they wished,” said Sergéi Ivanovitch. 

Excuse me. I don’t see this, The people. don’t. 
TBhaney ties ”? said the prince. 

“But, papa, how about that Sunday in church?” said. 

Dolly, who had been listening to the conversation, “Get 


me a towel, please,” she said in an aside to the old bee- 


~a who was looking at the children with a friendly 


opal What happens at church? ‘They tell the priest 0, ; 
read a, prayer. He reads it. es understands one word. . 
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They snore just as they do during the whole sermon. Then 
they tell them that the salvation of their souls is in question; 
but how, they haven’t the least idea. Nu! Then theypull 
ont their kopeks, and give them.” 2 

“The people cannot know their destiny: They have an z, 
instinctive feeling, and at times like these they show it,” 
said Sergéi Ivanovitch, looking at the old bee-kecper. ¥ 

The handsome, tall old man, with his black beard, wherein 
a few grey hairs were beginning to show, and with his thick, 
silvery hair, stood motionless, holding a cup of honey in his 4 
hand, looking at the gentlemen with a mild, placid air, #7) 
evidently not understanding a word of the conversation, nor 
caring to understand. i 

He nodded his head with deliberation as he heard Sergéi — ‘| 
Ivanovitch’s words, and said: ; 

““That’s certainly so.” | 

“Da, vot! Ask him about it,’ said Levin: “‘He doesn’t 
know. He doesn’t think, Have you heard about the war, — 
‘Mikhailuitch?” asked he of the old man. ‘You know what — 
was read on Sunday at church, don’t you? What do you 
think? Ought we to fight for the Christians?” Bi 

“Why should we think? Our Emperor Aleksander Niko- 
layevitch will think for us, as in everything else. He knows 
what to do. Should you like some more bread?” asked ‘ 
he, turning to Darya Aleksandrovna, and pointing to Grisha, 
who was munching a crust. 4 

‘What's the use of asking him?” said Sergéi Ivanuitch; 
“We have seen, and still see, hundreds and hundreds of 
men abandoning all they possess, giving their last penny, 
enlisting and trooping from every corner of Russia, all | 
with the same object. Do you mean that that signifies 
pan onthe iff id Levin, be 4 

It signifies, in my opinion,” sail ginnin to 
get excited, “that out of eighty millions of men, there will 
always be found hundreds, and even thousands, who have 
lost their social position, are restless, and so throw them- 
selves into the first adventure that comes along, whether it 
‘is to follow Pugatchef, or to go to Serbia,” 

/ “I tell you that they are not adventurers who devote theme — 
selves to this work, but they are the best representatives of 
the nation,” cried Sergéi Ivanuitch excitedly, as though he 
were. defending his last position. “There are the contribu- 
tions: isn’t that a test of popular feeling?” —_- 

“That. word ‘people’ is so vague. .Perhaps one in a 
thousand among the peasants understands, but the rest of 
the e ghty millions do as Mikhailuitch here does, They no& 
. only don’t show their will, but they haven’t the sla idea 
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that they have any will to show. How, then, can we say 
£ this is the will of the people?” i 


2: ‘ 


Levin would have liked to express further opinions; but he 
imagined that the discussion was irritating his brother, and 
that it would end in nothing; so he held his peace, and called 
the attention of his guests to the shower that was threaten- 
ing, and advised a hasty return to the house, RE ty 

The prince and Sergéi Ivanovitch got into the telyéga, 


"while the rest of the group hastened along on foot, 


But the black, threatening storm-cloud was coming up so | 
fast, and the wind drove up the lew, smoke-like masses so 
rapidly, that the rain was all but on them when they were 
Still quite a distance from the house. 

‘The children ran on ahead, laughing and screaming. Dolly, 
hindered by her dress, tried to keep up with them. . The 
cepsrgne ‘ollowed with long strides, clinging to their hats. | 

# last, just as they reached the porch, the great drops began 


_ - € rattle on the iron spout. 


“Where is Katerina Aleksandroyvna?’? demanded Levia 


_*of Agafya’ Mikhailovna, who was coming out of the door, 


loaded with shawls and umbrellas. 
“We supposed she was with you.” 
“And Mitya?” 
_ “Must be in the Kolok woods with his nurse,” 
‘ Levin seized the shawls, and started to run.. In the few 
minutes that had elapsed, the wind blew like a tornado, making 


- the leaves fly, twisting the branches of the birches, bending 


the trees, plants, and flowers, and almost presenting a barrier. 
to Levin’s passage. The fields and the forest disappeared 
behind a curtain of rain, and all those who were caught out- 
side by the storm ran to shelter. ; : 
Bending his head, and fighting vigorously against the gale, 
which tugged at his shawls, Levin advanced as best he could. 
He thought he already saw white forms behind a well-known 
oak, when suddenly a glare of light seemed to burst from the 
ground before him, and the vault of the sky above him to 
fall with a crash. When he opened his dazzled eyes, he 
looked through the thick curtam formed by the rain, which 
cut him off from the Kolok woods, and saw, to his horror, 
that the green top of a well-known oak had disappeared. 
_ “Can the lightning have struck it?” he had time to ex« 
olaim; and instantly he heard the sound of the oak-tree falling — 
;with a crash, and carrying with it the neighbouring trees,’ 
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“My God! my God! keep them safe,” he murmured, rigid 
with fear; and though he instantly felt the absurdity of the 
prayer, since the harm would have been already done, he 
nevertheless said it over and over, for he knew that, absurd 
as it was, he could not do anything else to help them. He 
hastened towards the spot where they generally went, but 
- he did not find them. They were in another pee of the 

woods under an old linden, and they saw him. o figures 
dressed in dark clothes—they usually wore white—were 
crouching under the trees. It. was Kitty and the nurse: 
The rain had stopped, but it was still lightening when Levin 
reached them, The nurse was dry, but Kitty was wet 
through. They were standing just as they had been when 
the shower began, — it was no longer necessary. Both 
were leaning over the baby-carriage, and protecting Mitya 
with their sunshades. 

“Alive? safe? God be praised!” he cried, as he ran to 
them with his shoes full of water. “‘Nu/ how could you de 
such a foolish thing? I can’t understand it,” Levin began 


with vexation as he saw Kitty’s glowing and wet face, under © 


her shapeless hat, turned to him. + , 
“JT assure you, it was not my fault; We were just going 
when——” : 
“Nu! God be thanked that you’re]safe and sound! I 
don’t know what I’m saying.” ie ‘ 
They hastily picked up the wet things, the nurse took the 
_baby, and Levin, ashamed of his vexation, gave his arm te 
his wife, and led her away, pressing her hand gently, 


XI 


Kirry was obliged to give Mitya his bath, and a message 
was brought to Levin that she wanted to see him. It made 
him apxious. He went at once. What could they want 
with him? They never called him to go to the child except 
in a case of emergency. But his anxiety was dispelled as 
he entered the child’s chamber. ; : 

Kitty, with her sleeves rolled up, was bending over the 
bath-tub, where she was holding up the baby’s head with 
one hand while she sponged him with the-other. She turned 
towards her husband as she heard his steps. 

“Nu, vot! look, look! Agafya Mikhailovna is right: ha 
knows us.” reir 
. The fact was, that Mitya to-day for the first time gave 
indubitable proof that he knew his friends. ; 
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As soon as Levin went to the bath-tub, the experimeng — 
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was successful. They brought up a cook who had not seen 
the baby much. The baby frowned, and shook his head. 
Kitty came to him, and he smiled, and stretched out his hand 
to her, so that not only the mother and the nurse, but Levin . 
himself, were enchanted, They took the baby from the 
water, wiped him, and, after he had expressed his disappro- 
bation with a piercing scream, they gave him to his mother. 

“Nu! I’m very glad to see that you begin to love him,” 
said Kitty, as she sat down in a comfortable seat, with the 
child at ber breast. “I am very gad. it really alarmed 
me when you said you hadn’t any ing for him.” 

“No! did I say that I did not care for him? -I only said 
that my illusions had gone.” ; 

“How so?” - i 

“I wasn’t disappointed in him, but in the feeling that he 
would arouse. I expected more. I expected as a surprise 
some Eni and pleasant feeling; and instead of that, it was 

ity, di . ; 
ake listened to him as she put on her rings, which she had 
taken off while bathing the baby. -— 

**And more of fear and pity than of satisfaction. I never 
knew until to-day, after the storm, how I loved him.” 

‘Kitty smiled with radiant joy. 

“Were you very much afraid? And Iwas too. But ’'m 
still more afraid now that I see the danger we were in, I 
shall go and look at the oak to-morrow. How nice Katavasof 
is! Da! the whole day has been so pleasant. You are 
so delightful with your brother when you want to be. Nu! 
goto them, It is always hot and close here after the bath,” 


b.4 § | 


‘Levin, on leaving the nursery, began to follow out the 


thought that had been obscure. 

Instead of going back to the parlour, where he heard the 
sound of voices, he leaned over the balustrade of the terrace, 
and looked at the sky, There was not a cloud in the south, ~ 
but it was still lowering in the opposite quarter, “From time 


- to timé there would be a glare of lightning, followed by the — 


distant rumbling of the thunder. Levin looked at the stars 
and the Milky Way, and listened to the drops of rain falling 
rhythmically from the leaves of the trees, - the lights 
ning flashed, the stars would disappear from his vision. 
Then they would re-appear, one by one, resumi i 


juming their 
_ places as if a careful hand had re-adjusted them in the 


firmament. 7 
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-“Nul What is it that troubles me?” he asked himself, — 
feeling, as he did so, a response in his soul which as yet he 
‘was unable to define. “Yes, it is the laws of good and evil 
revealed in the world which are the proof, the evident, 
unimpeachable proof, of the existence of God. These laws 
I ize as at the very centre of my being; and so I am 
bound by them, willingly or unwillingly, to those others whe 
recognize them as well; and this union of souls sharing a 
common belief is called the Church. Nu! but Hebrews, 
Mohammedans, Buddhists, are they in the same relation?” 
he asked himself, recurring to the dilemma which had threat- 
ened him. ‘‘Can these millions be deprived of the greatest 
of blessings, of that which alone gives a meaning to life?” 
We paused. ‘The question which I am asking is tlie ques- 
tion of the relation of the various forms of human belief to 
Divinity. It is the revelation of God to the universe, with” 
all its-planets and starry systems, which I am presuming ta 
fathom. And at the moment when knowledge, sure, though 
inaceessible to’ reason, is revealed to me, shall I still persist 
in dragging logic in?” a 

“Do I know that the stars do not move,” said he, noticing 
the change that had taken place in the position of the: 
brilliant planet which he had seen rising over the birches; 
“but seemg the stars change place, and not being able to 
. imagine the revolution of the earth, then I should be right in * 
_ saying that they moved. Would not the asiromoners have 
made no calculations, and gained no knowledge, if they had - 
taken into consideration the varied and complicated motions - 
of the earth? Have not their marvellous: conclusions as to) 
the distances, the weight, the motions, and revolutions of the 
celestial bodies all been based upon the apparent movements 
of the stars around a motionless earth—these very move- 
ments which I now witness, as millions of men for centuries 
have witnessed them, and which-can always be verified? 
And just as the conclusions of the astronomers would have 
been inaccurate and false if they had not been based upon 
their. observations of the heavens such as they appeared 
relatively to a single meridian and a single horizon, so all my 
conclusions as to the knowledge of good and evil would be 
lacking if I did aot connect them with the revelation of 
these which Christianity has made, which my soul can always — 
verify. The relations of human belief to God must, for me, 
remain unfathomable: to search them out belongs not to 
‘Haven't you gone in yet?” said Kitty’s voice, suddenly; 
“There’s nothing that troubles you, is there?” asked she, 
looking wistfully up into her husband’s face. By the light 
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of lightning on the horizon she saw that he was 

happy, and she smiled, > 
“Ske understands me,” thought he: “She knows what 
I am thinking. Shall I tell her, or not? ‘Yes, I will teil 


But just as he was about to speak, Kitty broke in. 
“Kostia,” said she, ‘do go; there’s a good fellow, and 
\take a look at Sergéi Ivanovitch’s chamber, and see if it’s 
al Tm so tired!” © i 
inly, Pl go,” answered Levin, rising, and kissing 


“No; better be silent,” thought ke, as:she turned back: ; 
|into the parlour: “this secret has no importance save for me 
|alone, and my words could not explain it. - This new feeling _ 
has neither changed me nor blinded me, nor made me happy, 
_|as LT thought. Just as neither surprise nor rapture took the 
|place of paternal love, so it has been here. ‘The feeling. 
_|stole into my soul through suffering; and it is faith—not 
faith—I do not know what it means.- I shall probably con- . 
| tinue to get into useless discussions, and express my thoughts 
blunderingly. I shall always be blaming my wife for what 
| @mhoys me, and repenting at once. - I shall always feel a 
| Certain barrier between the sanctuary of my inmost soul, and’ 
the souls of others, even my wife’s. I shall continue to pray 
without being able to explain to myself why, but my inward 
life has conquered its liberty. It will be-no longer at the 
ray aa circumstances; and my whole life; every moment of 
roy life, will be, not meaningless as before, but full of deep 
meaning, which I shall have power to impress on every 
action,” 
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Ach (akh) . rt » Oh, ah, ha, alas. 
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Infernalnaia. | » . Tnfernal-room (from Talian), 
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\Ish-tat =... Look you. = - 
|Istopnik . : . Stove-tender. 
Teba os ‘ . Peasant’s hut, 
| dzvoshchik . . » Hack-driver, 
' Kaftan . ° « Coat. 
| Kalatch - . . - Roil, 
-zhe . . ° How.) . 
| Kammer-junker . . Gentleman of the me chamber, 
| Kapelidiener . « Usher. - 
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Maman ° ° » Mamma (French). 
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| Matimatik . ° « Learned Man. . ei : 
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Mazurka. . « - Cotillon, the german, 
Metayers « e « Small farmers. i ; 
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; man. 
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Natchainik . ° « President, chief, head. 
‘Nu, nu-s, nu-ka . «> Well, 
Och (okh) . ° ry Oh. * u 
P&pasha se ° e Diminutive of papa. 
Pavina . ° .« Diminutive of Pava. 
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hehik ° e Proprietor, land-owner. 
tel . ° + Marshal, leader of the paper 
Proshchai, proshchaite , Good-b Bye ¥ 
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; lanier jg sie te, Site "Superintendent, | 
Pad ° ° ry Forty pounds. 
Reké . e River, wide ditch. | 
Rotmistr gvardi . e Captain of the Guard; i) 
Rouble (100 kopeks) . °50~"80 (whether paper or silver)s | 
Samovar ° e Tea-urn. Pl 
Sazhen e ° e 7 feet, 2°134 meters. | 
Serozha e e Diminutive of Sergéi, | 
Shafer. ° ° ° Erooriaman, ; 

Shapka eyes ea « Cap. =... Hl 
Shehi . mia’ te e« Cabbage ‘soup.. | 
’ Shuba, shubka . « Fur garments. { 
Shuler, * ° e One who ice at cards. 
Shliupik . * e Mushroom, 
Skotnik . e « Cow-herd. 
Starik . e ° « Old man, boss, 
Starosta ° ° e Elder, | 
Starshing . * » Elder, chief of a communes 
Sudar . . F Sir.) 
Swiss, shvéitsar; Ger. | 
Schweitzer “. ° Inside man, | 
Tanchurotchka « Diminvtive of Tania, { 
Tarantés . e e ‘Travelling wagon. . ) 
Tabula rasa. ° « Blank tablet (Latin). 
Tchin . e ° « The order of official rank estab | 
Le lished by, Pets the Greai 
Tchinovnik . ° » Official. ; 
Telyéga . Cart, wagon, . ‘2 
Tiurka (pl. tiurki) . Bread-crumb soaked in koas 
‘Topchatohek 7 e. Fiail. , a 
Troika. Fecal Three-horse team. , 
Tulup, tuluptchika » Sheep-skin vest or coat, 
Verst x) ° . e °663 mile, 1 OG? kilometer, 
Vodka. rs ° ° Brandy. re ‘ 
Vot . Pips Soe » Here. . Z + 
Zakuska . Py e Lunch; é 
Zemski doktor » The communal doctor, 
Zemstve ane ow ipsimy! son de 
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Why not spend ts. Gd. and possess 
THREE GREAT CLASSICS 
all of which have been recently filmed 


BEN HUR ; 
By Lew Wallace - 


THE HUNCHBACK 
OF NOTRE DAME 
By Victor. Huge 


LOVES OF CARMEN 
By Prosper Merimee 
> 

All obtainable in 


|| THE READERS LIBRARY 


